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St. John, Newfoundland, July 17, 1897.—I enclose you $1.00 for 
subscription to THE AMERICAN AWYER, which I consider one of 
the cheapest and most usefal publications that I receive. I cannot 
understand how you publish it at such a small subscription rate. 

DONALD MoRrISON, Q. C. 


Louisville, Ky., Aug. 1, 1897.—I received the copy of Tae Am- 
ERICAN LAWYER with supplement and I have given all a careful 
I congratulate you and the publishers on the material 
improvement of {HE AMERICAN LAWYER. The matter in this num- 
ber is valuable and the write-up of the biography of leading mem- 
bers of the bar and a display of :heir photos is both unique aod ad- 

mirable. D. D. LuKE, 
Clarksburg, W. Va., Aug. 18, 1897.—I read your journal as one 

of the best and most valuable legal periodicals. 
JOHN J. Davis, 


St. Marys, W. Va., Aug. 30, 1897.—It is a great periodical for 
the price of subscription. A. J. PoRTER, 


Celina, Ohio, Sept. 4, 1897.—We do not think that a single sub- 
seriber to this valuable jc journal would object if $2 were the price 


4 year instead of $1. The contributors to your journal are up to 
It is indeed a pleasure to read what appears in it. 
MILLER Bros., Attorneys. 


Sarnia, Ont., Can., » Sept. 8, 1897.—The AMERICAN LAWYER ap- 
to ‘keep busy practitioners well posted 
JosHuA ADAMS, 


ite men. 


Pears to be well adap 
Upon recent decisions. 
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“ The subject of electricity is fast making a record for itself } 
in the reported cases. 


Litigation arising from the use of electricity is proving every 
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THE AMERICAN LAWYER. 
——TWO NEW LAW BOOKS.—— | 
Stickney on State Control of Trade and Commerce 


BY NATIONAL OR STATE AUTHORITY. 
BY ALBERT STICKNEY, OF THE NEW YORK BAR. 


The subject of this treatise, just at the present time, is one, of absorbing interest. It deals with the lon 
vernment, under both the English and American law, through legislatures and the courts, to control trade an 
n the matter of prices. The subject is treated historically, as well as from a purely legal standpoint. 


The entire treatise concerns one of the most important questions of legal and economic science, and will be found to have a de 
only for lawyers but for iaymen as well, and especially for legislatures and the students of political and economic science. 


A handsome Octavo Volume, finely bound in art canvas. Price, $2.25 net, but sent, 
charges prepaid on receipt of the amount. 
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~NEW YORK, OCTOBER, 1897. 

We are indebted to S. H. Alleman of Sharp & Alle- 
man of Philadelphia for a very pleasant visit with us the 
latter part of September. 











The New York courts follow those of Indiana in 
holding State restrictions upon the sale of convict-made 
goods as an unwarranted interference with interstate 
commerce. Thus the Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court sets aside the State law compelling 
the branding or labeling of all convict-made goods 
brought into New York State for sale. This cannot be 
called an exercise of the State’s police. power, says the 
court, but a plain attempt to regulate interstate com- 
merce where the Federal Government has exclusive 
authority. 





It was held in Fidelity and Casualty Company of 
New York v. Von Dyke (Ga), 27 S. E., 709, that where 
one, who was not a party toa promissory note by writing 
indorsed thereon and signed by himself, undertakes to 
pay a portion of the principal sum due thereon, and is 
sued upon his contract so expressed, and it appears from 
the declaration of the maker, before the suit was com- 
menced, had paid upon the note a sum in excess of the 
amount stated in such writing, it will, in the absence of an 
allegation that such sum was paid before, be presumed 
that it was paid after such undertaking, and a demurrer 
to the declaration upon the ground that the defendant 
was discharged by such payment, and that, therefore, as 
against him, the declaration stated no cause of action, 
was properly sustained. 





Our valued contemporary the Barrister has not 
taken very kindly to the editorial appearing in this jour- 
nal recently upon gowning the judges. We did not have 
in mind our Canadian friends when we prepared the 
article, but had reference to the fitness of the thing to the 
customs of these United States. To one who, after de- 
liberation, discovers he is in error, and who manfully 
acknowledges a change of views, ought not to be denied 
a generous credit by others for this display of a noble 
trait because of apparent blind prejudice which holds fast 
to opposite views. 

Dear Barrister, you have, doubtless, heard of streams 
running on forever. You, doubtless, know, too, that 
editors change, and with them a change of views. We 
are glad to know that our views expressed in the matter 
of gowning the judges in the editorial in the July issue 
of “The American Lawyer” have met with such a strong 
current of approbation that promises, as we hope, to last 
as long as the United States themselves. We feel highly 
complimented to Jearn that the Barrister is such a close 
reader of “The American Lawyer.” | 





We are advised by Secretary Milligan that, by the 
authority of the Executive Committee of the National 
Prison Association of the United States and with the 
concurrence of the Local Committee of Arrangements 
at Austin, Tex., the date of the Annual Prison Congress 
has been changed from the October date previously an- 
nounced, to Dec. 2 to Dec. 6, inclusive. By that time 
there will be no need to fear fever or quarantine lines. 
The outlook is for a large representation from the South- 
ern as well as the Northern States. Most of the Gov- 
ernors of States have named a_goodly number of of- 
ficial delegates to the congress, and many of them have 
accepted the appointment. All the leading prisons and 
reformatories and boards of charities and corrections 
and boards of prison commissioners will be fully rep- 
resented. The month of December at Austin is very 
pleasant, and it is the best season of the year to take an 
excursion to Mexico City, which many of the delegates 


have expressed their purpose to take after the close of 
the sessions of the Prison Congress. 








IS CRIME INCREASING ? 


There is perhaps as much difference of opinion with 
respect to the question as to whether crime in this coun- 
try is increasing or decreasing as any other subject im- 
mediately concerning society. This varied public opin- 
ion is partly due to comparisons made of the number of 
persons convicted of crime in the present day and the 
number convicted twenty, thirty or fifty years ago, with- 
out a thought of other environments. It is due also to a 
thoughtless assumption built upon a basic generality of 
glittering, erroneous statistical assertions from totally un- 
reliable sources. 

In speaking of crime, we refer to that class of crimes 
punishable by imprisonment in State prisons or peniten- 
tiaries, and not to the petty misdemeanors or those 
imaginary wrongs that find lodgment in the brain of 
those individual members of society who are always look- 
ing for trouble, and who find the most fertile soil in 
which to cultivate this seed of discontent, to be in small 
or thinly populated communities. 

The subject of increase of crime was discussed before 
the National Prison Congress at its last meeting, which 
was held in Milwaukee last year. It was the belief of 
the gentlemen who spoke on the subject, and who had 
given the question considerable research and thought, 
that no such wave of crime has swept over the country, 
and increasing in every cycle, as those melancholy com- 
mentators upon the morals of the age, would have the 
country believe. 

It is contended by many statisticians, that the figures 
in the tenth census relating to crime, especially in the 
earlier dates, are untrustworthy, and using them as a 
basis for comparison between 1850 and 1880, would nec- 
essarily result in an erroneous impression with respect to 
the increase of crime. 

Mr. Frederick H. Wines of Springfield, Ill., has 
given much study to the question as to whether crime 
is increasing, and has prepared some very valuable sta- 
tistics. Confining the figures to penitentiaries and State 
prisons, Mr. Wines finds the following ratios for 1880 
and 1890 in the several geographical divisions: 

RATIOS TO 1,000,000 POPULATION. 
1880. Inc. 
709 13 
768 (64 
704 26 
so Cl — 


Sr  — 
1,268 = 73 


Dec. 
The United States 


North Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
North Central 
South Central 
Western 
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Thus the increase of convicts per- million of popula- 
tion has been very insignificant—only thirteen. Upon 
the dasis of a uniform sentence of one year, the increase 
is but two per million. The prison statistics prove that 
serious crime in the country at large is neither increasing 
nor decreasing as compared with the population. 

Mr. Wines also submits an interesting table with 
respect to misdemeanors, and relating exclusively to in- 
mates of minor prisons. This ratio is also to 1,000,000 
population: 

1880. 


443 
639 119 
340 216 
327 32 
358 261 
ss = 

The increase of petty crimes per million is ten times 
greater than serious crimes, yet it does not follow that 
the people of this country are more disorderly than ten 
years ago. The growth of the police service and the 
increased stringency of the law in new communities and 
a greater effort to suppress disorder, are a few of the 
many causes for this apparent increase in the jail popu- 
lation. Mr. Wines is of the opinion that during ten 
years, from 1880 to 1890, there has been no substantial 
increase of crime; that the prison statistics, taken by 
themselves, do not show the true rate of increase or de- 
crease of crime, and that judicial statistics are required, 
which, he thinks, the Department of Justice at Washing- 
ton might profitably undertake to collect and publish in 
an annual report. Proportionally, are the people of these 
United States not growing better instead of worse? We 
believe they are. 


Inc. Dec. 


The United States 122 
North Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
North Central 
South Central 


Western 








RELATION OF DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 


In the case of Jewett v. Yardley, in the United 
States Circuit Court for the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania, and reported in 81 Fed. 920, May 5 and 6, 1891, 
the plaintiffs, who had deposited with the Spring Na- 
tional Bank, purchased from it two drafts, one for 
$1,092.98 and the other for $1,049.69, drawn upon the 
Hanover National Bank of New York in favor of Swift 


& Co., Chicago. The plaintiffs paid for these drafts by 
checks drawn against moneys previously deposited by 
them with the Spring Bank. The drafts were sent by 
plaintiffs to Swift & Co. at Chicago, and the Metropolitan 
National Bank of Chicago, agents for Swift & Co., pre- 
sented for payment the drafts to the Hanover National 
Bank on May 11. The Spring Garden National Bank 
failed on May 8, 1891. The Hanover National Bank re- 
fused to pay the drafts, having previously appropriated, 
on May 8, the funds of the Spring Garden National Bank 
in its hands to the payment of the debt due from that 
bank to itself. From the time of the making of the draft, 
to the time of its failure, the Spring Garden National 
Bank had in its hands more than the amount of the 
drafts in cash, and more than that amount on deposit to 
plaintiffs’ credit, and this amount of cash was turned over 
to the receiver. After the failure of the bank, upon suit 
by the receiver against the plaintiffs, the latter claimed 
they were allowed by jury a set-off, which included the 
amount of these two drafts. The court held that where 
a depositor in a bank obtains from it two drafts upon 
another bank, paying therefor by checks against his de- 
posit, the relation between the bank and the depositor 
with respect to such drafts remains that of debtor and 
creditor, and is not changed to a fiduciary relation, en- 
titling the depositor, upon the bank becoming insolvent 
prior to the payment of the drafts, to have the assets in 





—_— 
the hands of its receiver applied by preference to the pay- 
ment of such drafts in full. 








JUDGE RUSSELL ON LYNCHING. 


Judge Gordon Russell, of the Smith County District 
Court of Texas, recently charged the Grand Jury to thor. 
oughly investigate a case of lynching in which about 
twenty of the leading citizens of the locality had been 
accused of complicity. Judge Russell said to the Grand 
Judy: 

“T declare to you that so long as I am judge in this 
district no body of men, however influential or powerful, 
shall be permitted to clutch the duly constituted agencies 
of organized government by the throat and hold it at bay, 
The verdicts of the mob never mean punishment. They 
mean vengeance. They are the expression of anarchy 
and revolt against law. They are shameless and brutal 
assaults upon civilization itself. 

“Don’t tell me that the Court House trials are uncer- 
tain. The remedy is not in mobbing the prisoners, but 
in casting out the cowardly and corrupt juror who will 
not enforce the law. An unhealthy public sentiment will 
turn loose one criminal, and sometimes the men who help 
to secure the acquittal will make that miscarriage of jus- 
tice an excuse for lynching some less fortunate offender, 

“Gentlemen, as bold as this outrage was, it is being 
openly asserted that there will not be any indictments 
found by this Grand Jury. This is necessarily an attack 
on the truthfulness of the witnesses or the integrity of the 
Grand Jury. I tell you that if the witnesses do not tell 
the truth, indict them for perjury, and if the witnesses tell 
you the truth, an indictment for murder will obviously be 
the result of a conscientious discharge of duty by you. 
If, in the investigation of this crime, you discover that 
there has been any neglect of official duty by any officer 
of this county, boldly and courageously say so; shield no 
man, tell the truth always. Let justice be done though 
the heavens fall. 

“Tt will require some nerve to do your duty in this 
matter. It is said that the defendants are men of stand- 
ing and influence, but I call upon you to acquit your- 
selves like men. When you feel that you are right, gaze 
bravely on the storm clouds, and, like Ajax of old, defy 
the lightnings of popular disapproval.” 

As heretofore maintained by this journal, the courts 
will do their duty fearlessly in stamping out this mob 
violence if the jurymen will do their part. 








AFFIDAVITS BY TELEPHONE. 


A contemporary says: The record for the transmis- 
sion by long-distance telephone of affidavits in an attach- 
ment case was surpassed on the 30th ult. by the sending 
of an affidavit from Minneapolis to New York city. The 
law firm of Kneeland, Thomson, Stewart & Hoelljes, 320 
Broadway, received a telegraphic message from Austin, 
Hall & Co. of Minneapolis stating that they had obtained 
an attachment against the Bank of Minneapolis for $9,000 
for money deposited. The message said the bank had 
suspended and that it had a balance at the National Bank 
of Commerce of New York city which the firm desired to 
obtain. 

The New York attorneys saw the necessity for haste 
and advised their clients by wire to assign the claim by 
telephone to some representative in that city. Arrange- 
ments were accordingly made and the telephoned affi- 
davits were written out at the New York end, and an affi- 
davit was made as to the identity of the voice. All these 
papers were attested by a notary, taken into court, and, 
after being approved, placed in the hands of the Sheriff 
for service. This prompt action tied up:the funds of the 
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Bank of Minneapolis on deposit with the National Bank 
of Conimerce. 

A member of the law firm that transacted the busi- 
ness claims that there can be no question as to the legal- 
ity of proceedings of this nature, provided care is taken 
to identify the voice as heard over the telephone as that 
of the maker of the affidavit. The Court of Appeals has 
thrown out one case in which the voice was not identified, 
but other cases have been indorsed by the higher courts. 








CLASSIFICATION OF FELLOW- SERVANTS. 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Ohio Circuit recently decided, in the case of Pierce 
y. Van Dusen, that it was competent for the Legislature 
of Ohio, in the absence of any national legislation enact- 
ed by Congress, to declare that an employee of any rail- 
road corporation doing business in that State should 
be, with respect to his acts in the State of Ohio, the 
superior, and not the fellow-servant, of other employees 
placed under his control. The Court holds such legisla- 
tion is not open to the objection that it interferes with 
the federal authority or upon the jurisdiction of the 
United States Court. The statute simply prescribes a 
rule of action to be observed by all within the State. The 
power to enact such a law is derived from a general au- 
thority regulating the rights and duties, and providing 
for the safety, of the people within the State. The statute 
is not only applicable to railroad corporations of Ohio 
engaged in the domestic commerce of the State, but is 
equally as applicable to railroad corporations doing busi- 
ness in Ohio and engaged in commerce among the 
States, although it may affect, to a degree, a subject over 
which Congress can exert full power. The States may 
do many things affecting commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States until Congress covers the 
subject by national legislation. 








FOREIGN CORPORATIONS. 





The laws of the different States respecting foreign 
corporations doing business within their borders is so 
diversified, that the corporations themselves, as well as 
lawyers, recognjze the importance of first consulting a 
reliable resident attorney of the State within which the 
business is to be conducted, before establishing an office 
or plant therein. We again refer to the column in this 
issue headed “Of Interest to Corporations,” containing 
the names of reliable attorneys. The State of New York 
is represented by H. Gerald Chapin, who has offices at 
32 Nassau street, New York city. Mr. Chapin is one of 
the most promising young lawyers at the New York bar, 
and is especially fitted to advise in matters respecting cor- 
porations, having given that subject of the law his special 
attention. He is careful and conscientious in his work, 
and we feel satisfied that any business intrusted to him 
will be promptly and satisfactorily attended to. Mr. 
Chapin is now engaged on a work relating to corpora- 
tions, which promises to be a very important edition on 
the subject of corporations. 








CONTRIBUTORY NEGLIGENCE. 





Bicyclists are being required to practice as much, if 
mot more, care in crossing railroad tracks, in order to 
recover damages for injuries, as other vehicles are re- 
quired to do. In Robertson v. Pennsylvania Railroad, 
180 Pa., Rep. 43, the evidence showed that a bicyclist 
who lived in Philadelphia was killed while crossing the 
track. The evidence conclusively proved that the rail- 
toad company failed to sound the whistle or ring the bell 
or give any warning of the approaching train. The de- 








ceased, however, looked and listened for the approach- 
ing train, and made a circle with his wheel before he 
attempted to cross the track. But the court held that 
there could be no recovery, for the reason that the de- 
ceased did not dismount from his wheel before attempt- 
ing to cross the track, and that the bicycle stop, circling 
about, was not a legal stop. 








ADDITIONAL COMPLIMENTS TO OUR JULY 
SUPPLEMENT. 





We are still hearing from all parts of the country 
with regard to the great success of our supplement to 
the July number of “The American Lawyer.” Being ex- 
tremely modest, we cannot repeat all the complimentary 
remarks made by the press and individuals in praise of 
our enterprise. It is onlv fair to say, however, that Mr. 
Gilbert Ray Hawes, who contributed the article on “The 
Development of Jurisprudence in New York,” which has 
been so highly commended, was no small factor in the 
matter. Mr. Hawes also contributed the article on “An 
Oldtime Lawyer of the Past Century,” a graphic por- 
trayal of the manners and customs of the former genera- 
tion, as illustrated in the professional life of his grand- 
father. 


We quote the following critiques as fairly showing 
the way in which these articles have been received. The 
firstisa review taken from the columns of that sturdy and 
steady newspaper the New York “Tribune,” which is al- 
ways reliable, especially in its literary notes. The second 
is an extract from a personal letter written to Mr. Hawes 
by the oldest practicing lawyer in the State of New York, 
Mr. Benjamin D. Silliman, now in his ninety-third year, 
but still in active practice and full possession of all his 
faculties: 

NEW YORK JURISPRUDENCE. 


Gilbert Ray Hawes’ Brilliant Sketch of Its Development.—The 
Fountain Head of Modern Judicial Reform. 


It seems a little singular that no complete and adequate 
history of the development of jurisprudence in New York State 
has ever been written. If some competent jurist should un- 
dertake the work, it would be sure to receive a cordial wel- 
come, not alone among lawyers but among historical schol- 
ars generally. What rich material exists for the use of such 
a writer is more than suggested by the excellent article on 
the subject that appears in the current number of “The 
American Lawyer’ from the pen of Gilbert Ray Hawes of 
the New York bar. 

None of the other American commonwealths have had 
so interesting a judicial history as New York—not even Mas- 
sachusetts or Pennsylvania. The establishment of the Dutch 
courts before the English conquests and the subsequent influ- 
ence of Dutch jurisprudence upon the customs as well as the 
laws that prevailed on this island in the latter part of the 
seventeenth and early part of the eighteenth centuries present 
some of the most interesting phases of American colonial his- 
tory. In this city were the rights of the people vindicated 
in maintaining the integrity of trial by jury when the attempt 
was made by the crown agents to pass upon and reverse the 
verdict of a jury upon a question of fact; in this city was 
the liberty of the press established upon enduring founda- 
tions when the old monstrous doctrine that “the greater the 
truth the greater the libel’’ was for the first time overthrown, 
never again to make its appearance upon American soil. Here 
was the first successful attack made upon the old law of 
English tenures, with all its mysterious subtleties and un- 
reasonable traditions, and the present simple law of real estate 
substituted in its place. In this State first sprang into life 
the theory and practical working out of the codification of 
the law, furnishing models not alone for the other States, 
but for England as well. 

All of this history Mr. Hawes has presented in a remark- 
ably terse and at the same time comprehensive manner in his 
article above referred to. The chief regret of the reader is 
that the limited space at Mr. Hawes’ command did not fur- 
nish him the opportunity for which he is evidently well 
equipped, to go fully into the details of the remarkable de- 
velopment of jurisprudence in New York city and State and 
provide the complete history on that subject for which his 
associates at the bar as well as scholars generally have been 
waiting. But if his work in this direction should go no fur- 
ther than his article just published, he will have performed 
a valuable service by stimulating investigation into one of the 
most interesting but least developed sources of American 
history. 
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, Brooklyn, Aug. 17, 1897. 
Dear Mr. Hawes: . oa 

I returned to town yesterday after a somewhat prolonged 
absence, but for which I should have sooner thanked you, as I 
cordially do, for your very interesting and valuable articles— 
the one on the “Development of Jurisprudence,” and the other 
on “An Old Time Lawyer of the Past Century.” 

I much value both papers and only regret that their shape 
and dimensions will make it not easy to bind them in a 
volume which would admit of their preservation. Their re- 
print will, however, do that. 

The article on the “Development of Jurisprudence” in New 
York is the best summary of the subject I have seen, and is 
an admirable and learned history. 

I am particularly interested in the sketch of Mr. Wm. P. 
Hawes and his successors. I knew him, and as every body 
who knew him did, esteemed him very much. (I was a famil- 
iar in the family of his friend, Mr. John Anthon, to whom you 
allude.) Mr. Hawes was very much respected and liked in the 
profession asa lawyer, and an intellectual, congenial and de- 
lightful gentleman. I am glad that you have preserved these me- 
moirs of him and can only wish that they might have been more 
full and elaborate. In his profession he occupied a station more 
than “highly respectable,” and his literary taste and writings 


were highly appreciated. He was personally very popular and 
cordially esteemed. 








THE WAGE OF LAW TEACHERS. 


A Paper Read Before the Section of Legal Education of the 
American Bar Association by Charles Noble Gregory, 
Professor in the College of Law, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 








I hope it is not improper or indelicate to consider here the 
— accorded to persons engaged in the teaching of 
aw. 

All men in the beginning, and most men in every stage of 
society depend upon their earnings for their livelihood; nor 
can it be commonly said that those who have escaped this de- 
pendence have proved more useful to mankind than their fel- 
lows, chained to their tasks by necessity. It would be a very 
narrow way of looking at the matter to consider that it affected 
the individual welfare of the teacher alone, and to omit to con- 
sider its controlling effect on the make-up of the faculty and 
the character of the instruction as well. 

When Edmund Burke addressed to the House of Commons 
his famous observation on the conciliation of America, he de- 
clared of our thirteen colonies: “In no country perhaps in the 
world is the law so general a study. The profession itself is 
a and powerful, and in most provinces it takes the 
ead. 

“The greater number of the deputies sent to Congress were 
lawyers.” * * Again, “But all who read, and most do 
read, obtain some smattering in that science.” “I have been told 
by an eminent bookseller that in no branch of his business, 
after tracts of popular devotion, were so many books as those 
on law exported to the plantation. The Colonists have now 
fallen into the way of printing them for their own use. I hear 
that they have sold nearly as many of Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries in America as in England.’ Those traits which the 
most philosophic observer in Europe discovered in our forming 
nation are constant after the lapse of one hundred and twenty- 
two years. 

Still we may say of the bar “in most provinces it takes the 
lead.’”’ The successful and the unsuccessful nominees for the 
Presidency are of the brotherhood still, and “the greater num- 
ber of the deputies sent to Congress’’ remain “lawyers.” 

It seemed, then, worth while to consider the provisions for 
training men to whom their countrymen confide so much, 
among other ways, in respect to the salary list of law schools 
and as to the wage of law teachers. 

Circular letters were accordingly sent to eighty-one law 
schools in the United States, being all those listed in the pro- 
ceedings of this section for 1896, for which an address could 
be found, and all additional schools reported by the United 
States Commissioner of Education. These letters asked for 
information as to the number of teachers in each and as to how 
many gave their entire time, how many were in practice and 
how many on the bench. Also for information as to the pay 
of law teachers and as to their relative compensation as com- 
pared with those employed in other departments and with the 
salaries of judges and the incomes of practicing lawyers in 
their several communities. Written replies were received from 
a large number and from others printed catalogues only, which 
gave no information on these subjects except as to the number 
of teachers employed. Many made no reply. The written re- 
plies, however, included the principal schools, and may fairly 
be taken as representative. Kentucky University at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., which advertises four colleges, “Arts, Bible, Law, 
Commercial,” replies that it has no longer a law department. 
Yale Law School and New York University neither of them 
care to communicate their scales of compensation. Columbia 
College Law School reports that it has no settled rate, but the 
salary of each teacher is a matter of agreement with him. 
One or two schools desired the facts given to be discussed im- 
personally. In the main, however, the law schools, which seem 
to be public or semi-public institutions, reported quite as 





frankly as could be desired and the showing is not without in- 
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terest. The reports received from 349 law teachers in the 
country show 75 giving their entire time to their schools and 
274 who occupy themselves with other gainful occupations 
mainly the practice of law; but 35 of these last are judges on 
the bench. That is, 21.49 per cent. of the law teachers heard 
from give their entire time, and 78.51 per cent. have Other 
avocations. In round numbers, one-fifth give their entire 
time, four-fifths do not. This means that four-fifths have their 
main hopes and ambition, their main career at the bar or on 
the bench; that one-fifth have no career, ambition or occupa- 
tion except in these schools of law, or possibly in the closely 
connected occupation of legal authorship. As nearly as could 
be ascertained from the reports, the aggregate compensation 
either in fixed salaries or positively estimated fees of the 68 of 
these teachers giving their entire time, whose compensation jg 
reported, is $174,360, making the average for each $2,564.19 
This includes on the one hand the deans or heads of depart. 
ments charged with executive as well as instructional duties 
who often receive $1,000 or $1,500 more than the other professors 
but it also includes the assistants employed at small salaries, ’ 

The writer was recently informed of a Southern law school 
where there were five professors advertised. On investigation 
it proved that there were five lawyrs in the town where it was 
located and each was a titular professor. There was, however, 
but one student, and he was a teacher in another department of 
the same institution. Two Southern schools (those of the Unj- 
versities of the South and of South Carolina) have but one 
law teacher each. Two have but two each (Cumberland and 
Georgia). Many have but three, but they commonly give their 
entire time, as at the University of North Carolina, Virginia, 
Washington and Lee, West Virginia and Texas. 

Enormous facilities are reported, particularly from law 
schools in large cities, where the faculty are aften all in active 
practice, and give but a very limited part of their time to the 
school. The largest number, 35, is reported by Boston Univer- 
sity Law School. The compensation of these teachers who 
give but a part of their time is extremely various. From one 
Western schoo] the dean reports that he owns the buildings 
and pays the other teachers, and pays a percentage to a State 
Normal College to permit him to operate as one of its depart- 
ments. That he makes about the same annual profit as the 
salary of a Circuit judge, which, I find, in his State is $2,500, 
In a few of the schools the teachers receive no pay, being 
lawyers who undertake the labor from public spirit, as physi- 
cians, so often give gratuitous instruction in medical schools. 
In others the fees received are first devoted to the payment 
of the expenses of the school and the residue divided among 
the instructors in proportion to the work done by them. The 
lowest payment by the hour reported is $5, and the highest 
$20 per hour, the latter at the University of Nebraska; or $50 
per “‘session’”’ in some cases, at Chicago College of Law. 

The report from Harvard Law School is most complete, and 
the success of the school argues well for its systems and or- 
ganization. There we find a compact faculty of nine men, all 
but one giving their entire time to the school, and he gives 
to it most of his time. The salary of an assistant professor is 
$2,250; of a professor $4,000 during the first five years, $4,500 
during the next five years, and $5,000 thereafter. 


In general the report is that the law teachers who receive 
fixed salaries are somewhat more highly paid than the teachers 
of other topics, even in the same university. This seems true, 
for instance, in the Universities of Colorado, Cumberland, 
Harvard, Iowa, Minnesota, North Western, Pennsylvania and 
Texas. In many university the salaries are the same. There 
are higher salaries paid professors in the other departments 
than any professor’s salary in the college of law in one 
Western university, which is alone in this, so far as the replies 
show, The obvious reason for the higher compensation of law 
teachers, in many instances, is found in the competition for 
competent men, learned in the law of bench and bar, both 
better paid than teachers, and perhaps in the fact that the 
higher average of the law students and size of the classes 
make special demands on the law teachers. The law students, 
too, in most schools pay far larger fees than undergraduates. 
In fact, there is a disposition in many universities to support 
other branches of education by liberal appropriation from the 
general income, but to expect the department of law to be self- 
sustaining and sometimes to contribute largely to the support 
of less lucrative branches. Considering how predominant law- 
yers are on our official life, and, therefore, how important, not 
only to themselves but to the public, it would seem as little 
politic as just, that a peculiarly parsimonious policy should be 
followed in making provision for their training and education. 

In response to some forty-nine circulars sent to the leading 
European law schools, reports were received as to 156 4 
teachers engaged in them. Of these 89 give substantially their 
entire time and 66 do not. That is, 57.42 per cent. give their 
entire time and 42.58 per cent. have other occupations, show- 
that nearly three times as large a proportion so give their 
entire time as in the American law schools. The faculty of law 
in the Continental universities is compensated apparently ex- 
actly as the other faculties. emai 

Prof. De Harley, of the University of Amsterdam, W rites : 
most careful and interesting letter, from which it appears = 
in the department of law of that institution there are a 
six ordinary professors who give their entire time, and —. raed 
acts “simultaneously” as a Notary, and one as a ry 
lawyer. The compensation is a salary equivalent to $1,8 $2,200 
the first five years, to $2,000 for the next five years, and — 
thereafter. In addition each profesor receives a farther © : 
usually about $40 per annum, for “every hour that weekly 
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bestowed in lecturing,” as he expresses it. At the age of sev- 
enty the professor is retired with an annuity proportioned to 
the time he has remained in office. He writes that judges re- 
ceive from $1,200 to $3,600 in his country. 

At Bern, in Switzerland, the ordinary law professor gets 
5,000 francs from the State and 1,500 to 2,000 francs in fees 
from the students, making his compensation about equal to 
$1,300 or $1,400. The judges of the Supreme Tribunal there 
get 12,000 francs, and the lawyers in the great cities 15,000 francs 
or more, and in the country much less, all which speaks of the 
frugality and simplicity of the ancient mountain republic. 

Sir Ludovic Grant writes from Edinburgh University that 
of seven professors of law, with three assistants and two lec- 
turers, only one professor, at present, gives his entire time. 
The salaries of professors range from £600 to £900, of lecturers 
from £100 to £150. Mr. Maitland Donning, professor of law 
at Cambridge University, writes me that the University pro- 
vides five teachers of law, the various colleges constituting 
the University some six or seven more. None are on the bench 
or in active practice. The salaries vary greatly, but £800 is 
the maximum. 

Mr. Thomas Erskine Holland, professor of International 
Law and Diplomacy at Oxford, writes that there are there em- 
ployed four professors of law, two readers, and about eight 
lecturers. That the professors are paid from £500 to £1,200, 
the readers £300 to £400, the lectureres £150 to £400, that 
the professors are substantially debarred from practice by 
required residence at Oxford, that judges of the High Court 
are paid £5,000, and practitioners earn from nothing to £20,000 
per year. Sir Frederick Pollock writes from Lincoln’s Inn 
that the Inns of Court employ six readers and four assistant 
readers. The readers are.paid £500 and fees, of the amount of 
which there is no available information, and the assistant 
readers, he believes, £350. This is the provision which these 
inscrutable institutions, which still control admissions to the 
English bar, make for legal education out of their splendid 
income, always concealed, but estimated by the late Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge at £100,000 per annum. This arrange- 
ment is denounced on every side as inadequate, and one of 
the most eminent of the English law writers and teachers 
recently wrote me, from one of the inns, that these provisions 
for legal education would “disgrace a second-rate American 
University.” 

The replies would indicate that in France the salaries of law 
professors range from 6,000 to 11,000 francs, in Paris rising 
even to 15,000, and that, in this exceptional region, the law 
teacher is better paid than the judge, the judges’ salaries being 
so low that they could not live upon them alone, but must 
have private resources. The salary of the law teacher, as 
Prof. Appleton of the “Faculte de droit de l'Universite de 
Lyon” writes “increases with capacity and above all with age 
~almost only with age, in fact.” 

The report from the law department of the University of 
Pisa, with its faculty of nine teachers, shows salaries of 5,000 
to 8,000 francs for the law professors and of 3,500 to 9,000 for 
the judges. 

The only report from a German university received, shows 
that the law professors who give their entire time (eight out of 
ten) receive an average salary of 5,100 marks, and the extras 
who give half their time just half as much, and some 6,166 
marks in fees, seem, in addition, to be divided between nine 
teachers, making about 5,785 marks as the full average com- 
pensation of a teacher, whereas the salary of the judge (Ober- 
landes Gerichtsrath) is 6,300 marks, but little better than that 
of the law professor. Some very eminent teachers at the greater 
universities, however, receive in fees of students attending 
their lectures much larger sums and are able to command 
throngs of students for many successive years. 

At Upsala a professor receives 6,000 kroners. 
4400 to 10,000 kroners. 

We may gather from all these reports that, in the Euro- 
pean law schools, a law professor is paid exactly the same com- 
pensation received by his fellow professors in other faculties. 
That in France he is paid more, in the Netherlands, Germany, 
Italy and Sweden, but little less than the judges. That in Eng- 
land the higher judges are paid more than four times the sal- 
ary of the best-paid law professors. That everywhere the earn- 
Ings of the leaders of the bar exceed many times over the pay 
of bench or faculty. That, in this country, in the best estab- 
lished schools, a professor, giving his entire time, is paid $4,000 
to $5,000, and there seems a tendency in them to make the 
compensation of the dean and of the full professors much the 
fame. In a large number of important schools the professors’ 
compensation is $2,500 to $3,000, and the dean or head of the 
school often receives $3,500 to $4,000. 

Now, though the common law courts have often repudiated 
from the law of sales the doctrine that a sound price requires 
& sound article, yet the fact remains that an adequate income 
is a great factor in drawing competent men to any occupation. 
Thus, those two great events in law teaching, the delivery of 
Blackstone’s lectures at Oxford and Story’s at Harvard, were 
the direct first results of, for those days, liberal endowment. 
Viner gave £12,000, the profits of his abridgement of law, to 
Oxford to aid the study of law, and Dane gave the profits of 
his abridgement, in like manner, to Harvard. Blackstone’s 
Commentaries were the first product of one, and Story’s Equity 
Jurisprudence of the other. 

For good or ill the English law is grafted permanently on 
all great English-speaking communities. It is an intricate law, 

Ving its growth and development almost as a living organism. 
It has not been created by any one man, age or group of men. 


Judges from 





For good or ill the lawyers are, and have been from the begin- 
ning, a dominant factor in the public life of this nation. It 
seems then plainly a matter of the highest public concern that 
their training should be exacting and adequate. At least 
10,000 students are now enrolled in the law schools of this 
country. Their instruction ought not to be wholly left to the 
scant remnants of time which busy, practicing lawyers snatcn 
from their clients, nor to those who, having failed at the bar, 
see written over the door of the teacher, “Who enters here 
leaves hope behind,” and yet enters from a sad necessity. The 
law teacher ought not to be expected to take vows of poverty 
and obedience and to devote himself to cultivating the science 
of the law upon “a little oatmeal,” to borrow Sidney Smith’s 
paraphrase. It is the suggestion of Chancellor Emlin McClain 
of the State University of Iowa, that the head of a department 
of law should receive the salary of a judge of the highest court 
of his State, and a full professor at least that of a judge of 
the District Court of his State. Virginia has already passed 
that standard, paying her full law professors the same salary 
she gives her judges of the Court of Appeals, and, moreover, 
giving the professor in addition an official residence. The Old 
Dominion has given us many good memories and examples. 
We might well imitate her example in recognizing the fact that 
students of law ought to take their learning from as well- 
equipped men as the judges to whom the bar of the State sub- 
mits controversies. The dean of an important Eastern law 
school writes me, “It is our thought, in electing a young man 
as professor, to copy the Harvard plan of progressively in- 
creasing his salary, beginning at $3,000 and ending at about 
$5,500. Unless social conditions change, $5,500 would represent 
an income which would enable the professor to marry and move 
in any circle of society which he desires. He will not be a rich 
member, but still the sum will enable him to live decently.” 
That seems to me to express what we ought to hope for and 
to ask, ‘“‘Neither poverty nor riches,” but such stipends as will 
enable us to frequent the company of cultivated people in our 
several communities without gaunt cheeks or threadbare coats 
and to live in modest decency. That which is reasonable it is 
right to ask and that which is reasonable, when duly asked, 
the world, with all its unreason, is apt to accord. 


Forty-five years ago Professor Jowett, the reforming head 
of Balliol, wrote “As University reformers we must appear to 
the world rather as sagem intellectual aristocracy, or to 
express it more coarsely, to form good places for ourselves out 
of the revenues of the college, than earnest about anything 
which the world in general cares for or which can do any ex- 
tensive good.’”’ Some misunderstanding of the kind indicated 
must be anticipated, but if we do not discuss this question 
affecting not only our own welfare, but equally the welfare of 
the interests confided to us, no one will. A parsimonious 
policy toward the teacher of law, while bench and bar compete 
with schools of law for the time of competent men, results in 
the deterioration of the law faculty by a process of natural 
selection. 

The record of our earliest schoo] of law, that of Litchfield, 
Ct., founded in 1784, discontinued in 1833, where out of 1,023 
graduates, 50 became members of Congress, 15 United States 
Senators, 40 judges of the higher State courts, 10 Governors of 
States, 5 Cabinet officers, 2 justices of the Federal Supreme 
Court, 1 Vice-President and several foreign ministers, is thor- 
oughly typical. Our law schools are distinctly the training 
schools for public life, and their proper maintenance is espe- 
cially a public question and a public necessity. The fact that 
the best of them, even now, are confessedly superior to any 
English schools of law was admitted by the most eminent 
English masters, Sir Frederick Pollock, Mr. Bryce and Prof. 
Dicey in their testimony before the Royal Gresham Commis- 
sion, and this encourages us to believe that a more liberal 
support of the weaker schools might advance them to equal 
usefulness. The dignity, continuity and independence of the 
work has quite as much to do as the salary, with attracting 
men of a high type, and none of these factors can be dis- 
regarded. Whatever hampers or humiliates a deserving 
teacher tends to drive the best men from the faculty and to 
leave an inferior residuum to fill their place. Great teachers 
make great schools. The average attendance at Harvard Law 
School had sunk to one when Story began his lectures there 
in 1829, and it rose to thirty within the year, and, ere death 
took him, he left it a great national school. His compensa- 
tion was $1,000 a year, which was, in those days, a very hand- 
some addition to his judge’s salary. Chancellor Kent writes 
rather ambiguously, when on retirement from the bench he 
was given a professorship at Columbia, “I had no salary but 
I must do something for a living,” but his Commentaries had 
in 1853 netted him and his heirs more than $120,000. 

I learned recently that a Western university had spent in 
the past year on its Department of Agriculture $78,000, almost 
wholly from appropriations, and on its Department of Law, 
having about the same number of students and giving far more 
extended instruction, $14,000, and this last sum was almost 
wholly derived from the fees of its law students. 

I mentioned this to some of its faculty and expressed my 
pleasure at the liberal support of the science of agriculture and 
my hope that the science of law might at some time be as well 
maintained. They pointed out, with some heat, the usefulness 
of the Agricultural School and said one of its professors had 
invented a convenient apparatus for testing milk. I was glad 
of this excellent achievement. I recalled that one of the law 
professors had published an able work on Evidence (a conveni- 
ent apparatus for testing truth) and intimated that a good 
quality of justice was as important as a good quality of milk. 
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Lord Chief Justice Russell’s pregnant remark made to us 
last year, “That justice and its administration are among the 
prime needs and business of life’ has remained with me ever 
since. I am sure we have many of us pondered it and quoted 
it. No one can deny its far-reaching truth, and, that being so, 
the training of bench and bar, sole ministers of justice as they 
are, cannot be too well provided for. I think the large and 
wise observation of the Lord Chief Justice will commend itself 
to a far wider circle than that of Mr. Cook, Q. C., who has 
lately said that “a good voice, a good temper, and a knowledge 
of the judges are the main things for success at the bar.” 

The ideals toward which we look and for which our law 
schools are maintained I hope are rather “that prime need and 
business of life,” trained and enlightened justice. I hope and 
believe that they will not be denied adequate support, that 
they will not be asked to content themselves with a mean or 
grudging maintenance, and that in providing for the training 
of the lawyer it will not be forgotten that in every free and 
civilized community he has been found, in the words of 
D’Augusseau “as necessary as justice.” 








THE JUDGE AS A FACTOR IN TRIALS OF FACT. 


(By Hon. Logan E. Bleckley, before the Fourteenth Annual 
Session of the Georgia Bar Association.) 





The law undertakes to do two things—to dictate conduct 
and to render this dictation effectual. It prescribes one set 
of rules to be observed, and another set for use in enforcing 
their observance. Thus law, when not self-executing, is to be 
executed according to law. In this respect it may be re- 
garded as a vast machine, overspreading and enveloping so- 
ciety, and running in part by automatic action, and in part 
by subordinate and accessory machinery, designed for this spe- 
cial purpose and no other. Some of this subordinate ma- 
chinery is executive, and some of it is judicial. The judicial 
portion of it consists of the law of procedure. Procedure is 
the legal machinery with which courts do their work, and their 
work is to ascertain deviations from the law of conduct and 
to apply the proper corrective. The law of conduct, other- 
wise called the substantive law, though in some respects im- 
perfect, is up with the times, and is instinct with vitality and 
the modern spirit. But the law of procedure, otherwise called 
the adjective law, fits neither the past nor the present. Past 
systems have been uprooted, without replacing them with 
anything adequate to the demands of our own times. Frag- 
ments from these systems have been retained which are worse 
than useless, and other fragments of the highest value and 
adapted or adaptable to all ages have been dropped out and 
abandoned. One of the precious fragments thus treated in 
Georgia is the active co-operation of the trial judge with the 
jury in determining the questions of fact. Within the last 
half of the present century we have had in this State no gen- 
uine trial by jury, either in civil or criminal cases, but only 
a lifeless and formal semblance of such trials. The presid- 
ing judge has been condemned by statue to profound and per- 
petual silence (in his intercourse with the jury) as to what 
is proved or hot proved by the evidence, or as to the guilt of 
the accused. No matter how clear and decided and how well- 
grounded his opinion may be, nor how much the jury may 
need his opinion for their proper guidance, he dare not express 
or even intimate it in their hearing. Were they to ask for 
it, he would be bound to withhold it. No such trial by. jury 
as this was ever known in England, nor was it known in 
Georgia prior to the act of 1850. Nor is it theoretically any 
more than historically true trial by jury. The maxim that the 
judge responds to the law and the jury to the fact, does not 
mean, and never did mean, that the jury are not to have the 
aid of the judge as a trial expert in forming their opinion upon 
the facts when he thinks they need his assistance and he is 
able and willing to afford it. In many cases the judge should 
not only express his opinion on the facts, but carefully ex- 
hibit and expound the reasons and grounds of it, arguing 
zealously for its adoption. In this way he can prevent ob- 
vious justice from being sacrificed before his eyes by the so- 
phistry of ingenious counsel. Nothing but such intervention 
from the bench can balance the unequal skill and shrewdness 
of opposing lawyers, or rescue the jury from the perplexity 
and confusion into which their minds are often thrown by 
listening to very strong or very weak arguments on both sides. 
No judicial function is more important than that of saving 
the jury from being misled. So long as the bar is represented 
before the jury in argument, it is necessary to the sound and 
certain administration of justice that the opinion of the bench 
should occasionally, if not frequently, follow as a supplement. 
Doubtless, in a majority of close and difficult cases, perhaps in 
every such case, the jury would like to know what the judge 
thinks and what are his reasons for so thinking; and there is 
little doubt that to gratify the jury in this respect would be 
generally useful and rarely, if ever, hurtful to the right side 
of the case. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine any reason 
whatever for muzzling the trial judges, as we have done in 
Georgia, save to give the wrong side an equal chance of win- 
ning the verdict with the right side. Turn the lawyers loose 
and hold the judges, is the policy on which*this singular rule 
of procedure seems to be grounded. 

Where the trial judges are able, upright and impartial, as 
they commonly have been and still are, here as well as in 
England, there is but one decisive reason why trial by jury is 
better than trial by the judge alone if there were judges enough 
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to perform with due care all the requisite labor. That reason 
is, that much, sometimes all of the evidence is oral, and on 
the credibility of witnesses, which is of great consequence to 
the ascertainment of truth, a judge would frequently, perhaps 
generally, be at a loss to decide promptly and correctly, where. 
as, jurors, by reason of their numbers and local acquaintance, 
are usually free from this embarrassment, or much less sub. 
ject to it. In cases of conflicting testimony, they know bet. 
ter than a judge would ordinarily know whom to credit 
and whom to distrust. This renders trial by jury a needfy} 
and permanent institution in a wise and safe judicial system, 
for the time will never come when oral evidence (taken by 
commission or in open court) will or can be dispensed with. 
Could all cases be tried on written documents of admitted gen. 
uineness, trial by jury would be an absurdity. No law, go 
far as I know, has ever yet thought of referring to a jury the 
construction of a writing, that is, the ascertainment of what 
the writing proves, when its meaning is so plainly expresseg 
as to need no aid from parol evidence to elucidate it. Even 
the reticence imposed on the trial judges by the dumb act 
of 1850, rightly interpreted, does not hinder them from telling 
a jury that a promissory note proves the creation of a debt, 
or a grant from the State proves the conveyance of title to 
the grantee. It is only where all or a part of the evidence 
is oral that the rule of utter silence prevails. 

The mischief of the act of 1850 would have been intoler- 
able in the way of consuming time in trials with nothing to 
try, if the courts had abided by the letter instead of following 
out the spirit of the act and treating the letter as a mere shel], 
By a benign construction in behalf of public time and expense 
the trial courts were left room for directing a verdict in 
civil cases whenever the evidence is without conflict and go 
decisive as to render any verdict other than the one directed 
a manifest non sequitur or logical impossibility. This disarme@ 
the statute of its incidental, but not of its direct power to work 
mischief. It eased the public but left the parties, the right 
as well as the wrong one, without the joint action of court 
and jury in solving any real question of fact on which the aid 
of the court would, or might be, beneficial to the cause of 
justice. Where the voice of the judge is most needed and 
would be most useful to the meritorious litigant, he is for- 
bidden to speak, save in tefms of generality and with cir- 
cumlocution and conditions and qualifications which as often 
add to the confusion of the jury as minister to their enlighten- 
ment. When the law has made of the judge a sort of prisoner 
in his own court, to hear him charge a jury in an intricate 
and doubtful case of complicated facts is almost painful, even 
to a disinterested bystander. No court can possibly have the 
influence it ought to have, either on the litigation before it or 
on the public mind, if the presiding judge is restrained from 
saying frankly what he thinks of the business he is transact- 
ing, and thus doing all he can to bring its real merits into 
clear and open light. If the people want real courts for the 
trial of cases, civil and criminal, full and complete courts, 
with full and complete trial by jury, the mutilation inflicted on 
the trial judges by the act of 1850 must be healed and the 
principal of that act, as it stands to-day in the code, must 
be abandoned. This recommendation involves no addition to 
the power of the trial judge, but only the restoration of that 
which he possessed and might or might not exercise at his own 
discretion under the law as it always existed prior to the year 
1850. He could give his opinion to the jury on disputed facts, 
but they were not bound by it. He could counsel and advise 
them, but not by way of legal or obligatory direction. He 
could lead and guide, but not drive them. This was trial by 
jury, and we ought to get trial by jury once more and 
then keep it. 

To guard against misapprehension, I ought to say, and do 
say, that in speaking disparagingly of our present legal pro- 
cedure as a whole, I am not contrasting it with the past, but 
with what might be and ought to be for the future. I am 
comparing what we have with what we need, in order to be 
abreast with the times in other departments of human ac- 
tivity and progress. In my opinion, we have made the double 
mistake of departing from the past in a few instances (one of 
which I have pointed out) in which we should have adhered 
to it, and on adhering to it in many instances in which we 
should have departed from it. I can give no better general 
notion of my mental attitude on the subject than by classing 
myself as a conservative radical or a cautious reformer. The 
true measure of progress is that only which can be reconciled 
with order. This much I want, but am too timid to strive 
for more. Regular and orderly government is of such supreme 
importance that no price would compensate for the loss of it. 

As a further guard against misapprehension, I wish to add 
that imperfect as our procedure is, I do not consider the = 
sults legitimately attributable to it thus far as very calaml- 
tous or deplorable. I think both civil and criminal justice are 
fairly well administered in Georgia, save in a class of crim- 
inal cases which law cannot reach, and in another class which 
law is hindered from reaching by mob violence. Ordinary 
criminal cases, in so far as I have observed, are tried as 
promptly and with as much peril to the guilty as they _ 
been at any time since the organization of the Supreme Cou . 
which was in the early part of 1846, the year in which I was 
admitted to the bar. From that time up to the close of the 
civil war I never knew or heard of but one white person being 
executed in this State without first having the conviction 
undergo revision by the Supreme Court. The excepted case 
was that of Radford J. Crockett, who was executed in de 
County, on a plea of guilty, for the murder of Landrum. 
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embraced religion after the homicide, and before he could be 
tried, plead guilty as a matter of conscience and suffered death 
without troubling any court save to invoke its judgment upon 
his recorded confession of guilt. 

I cannot bring my mind to the conclusion which, accord- 
ing to the public press, so many other minds have reached, 
that “lynching’’ now unfortunately so prevalent, is attribut- 
able to bad law or bad administration. It seems to me that 
to account for it on such a theory is not only erroneous as 
matter of opinion, but pernicious as matter of policy. It 
suggests a cause for crime which is in the nature of an ex- 
cuse for the criminal, an excuse which seems to palliate the 
guilt of law breakers by faults in the law or in its administra- 
tion. Of course, if the theory is sound, the policy of declaring 
it is equally sound, but those who advance it ought to be very 
sure of its correctness before persistently urging it. That the 
lynchers themselves find fault both with the law and the way 
it is administered admits of very little doubt. 


As I have seen a public announcement that this topic is to 
be a leading one for consideration and discussion by this asso- 
ciation, and the topic itself being of overwhelming import- 
ance at the present time, I will conclude this paper by repro- 
ducing the substance of a brief correspondence in relation to it. 


In the month of April last, a stranger, writing to me from 
a leading law school in one of the New England States, pro- 
pounded these three questions: 1. What, in general, do you 
consider to be the cause of lynching, and why does it increase 
from year to year? 2, What remedies would you suggest? 3, 
To what extent is the maladministration of criminal law re- 
sponsible, and what changes in such administration would be 
likely to prove helpful?” My answer to these questions was, 
in substance, as follows: ‘“First.—The prime cause of lynching 
is the mistaken belief, widely prevalent among good peo- 
ple, that as great and dangerous, criminals deserve instant 
death, it is morally justifiable to execute them by private 
violence, without trial and at the earliest possible moment 
after the gu''ty deed. Along with this belief and stimulating it 
to practical activity is a conviction that such executions inspire 
the highest degree of terror, and are thus more efficacious in 
preventing atrocious crimes than legal executions would or 
could be. With some economically minded persons the cheap- 
ness of lynching and consequent saving of public expense is a 
consideration not without weight and influence. Many who 
would not participate in a lynching are gratified, when one oc- 
curs, that the affair has gone off without cost to the county. 
And the like economical motive operates with redoubled force 
on the question of arresting, trying and punishing the mob. 
It would increase the taxes, bankrupt the treasury, ruin the 
county. Several causes contribute to the progressive increase 
of lynching. Probably the usual provocations are annually 
more numerous, but whether they are or not, such an evil 
as lynching naturally moves with accelerated velocity, the 
avenging mind of the country is more and more on the alert 
to detect and capture offenders, and a sort of rage or passion 
for enforcing lynch law has sprung up and become widely 
spread. Men in greater and greater numbers have found out 
that to usurp the function of administering punishment affords 
a pleasurable emotion of satisfied justice. They taste the 
baleful sweets of personal vengeance, and find the hot grati- 
fication of inflicting death (where they are sure it is deserved) 
is more enjoyable than the cool and tranquil spectacle of its 
infliction by the public executioner. This emotional element 
has been present and somewhat active from the beginning, 
but it is more energetic now, and, like all unche ked indul- 
gences of the passions, swells to larger proportions as time 
advances. Second.—Where good people do wrong because of 
an erroneous opinion which they entertain, the appropriate 
remedy is to bring about the rejection of that opinioh, and the 
adoption of a more correct view of the subject. This is the 
remedy for lynching. As to the best method of making the 
remedy effective, there might be room for doubt if the obnox- 
ious opinion were entertained alone by those who engage in 
lynching. In that case it could be urged that the most speedy 
and efficacious means would be enlightenment by the infliction 
of punishment. But the opinion is shared in by many who 
do not act upon it, but who, nevertheless, sympathize with 
the heresy, and are not unwilling that it should be carried 
into practice by those whose faith in it is strong enough to 
generate works. These passive believers are numerous enough 
to afford the active lynchers all the neighborhood shelter they 
need to screen them, through public sentiment, against pun- 
ishment. Argument addressed equally to both classes is the 
only available instrument for uprooting the opinion, or so 
weakening it as to render the vicious conduct it inspires prac- 
tically amenable to penal law. Third: There is an abundant 
Teason to conclude that a considerable number of persons, not 
otherwise abnormal in thought, feeling or conduct, would 
rather assist at a lynching than have the guilty party tried, 
convicted and executed according to law. The administration 
of criminal law is not less perfect than it has ever been. There 
is little danger that a person so certainly guilty as to lead 
an honest lynching party to execute him would not be con- 
victed and punished if tried regularly by court and jury. Men 
are lynched, not because they would escape if dealt with 
by judicial methods, but because lynchers prefer their own 
method for three reasons. It is more expeditious and terrible; 
it is cheaper; and it is more satisfying to the feelings. If a 
man ought to be lynched (and so the lynchers always be- 
lieve), what besides lynching could do full and complete jus- 
tice? Lynching is not a mere mode, it is also a measure of 
Punishment. So its advocates seem to think.” 





In taking leave of the subject at the head of my paper, as 
well as of the digression from it, into which I have allowed 
myself to wander, I declare in the most impressive language at 
my command, that in this mysterious, difficult and wonderful 
human life, two things are barely possible. One of these is to 
raise a baby, and the other is to try a stubbornly litigated 
case correctly. The very strongest case, if “fought to the 
finish,” has all the nakedness and is exposed to all the perils 
of a healthy infant. It is liable to be carried off by croup, 
whooping cough, measles, mumps or anything that can be 
given or taken by legal contact in a forensic atmosphere. The 
trial judges are by far the most important public servants im 
the business of saving case life, and shackeled as they are by 
the tongue through legislative distrust, I marvel at their suc- 
cess. All honor to the patient, laborious, able and faithful triak 
judges of Georgia! 








ADDRESS OF HON J. E. ROBIDOUX. 


President of the Bar Association of Canada, at the Recent 
Meeting Held at Halifax. 


Gentlemen—This is the first time, since its foundation, that 
the Canadian Bar Association meets in regular convention, and 
its history is brief. 

During the course of the Summer of 1896 the members of 
the association gathered together in the city of Montreal for the 
purpose of discussing ‘the project and laying the foundations of 
our society. Representatives came from every part of Canada, 
and the bars ot every province were, I may be allowed to say, 
brilliantly represented. The idea of forming one grand asso- 
ciation of the members of all the bars in Canada was not a 
new one. For several years this idea had taken hold in the 
minds of a large number, but, until then, circumstances had 
not arisen to bring about the accomplishment of the project. 

The bar of the United States had just met in Saratoga. 
The importance of the labors of their convention, the weighty 
questions which were then discussed, while adding new lustre 
to the American bar, attracted public attention, not only on 
this continent, but also in the countries of Europe. The bar 
on that occasion had fully demonstrated its power and its 
worth. England did not disdain to be represented at that 
meeting by a man who has no superior in the ranks of the 
English bar, the distinguished lawyer, and now an eminent 
Judge, Lord Russell. 

The renown of that meeting, and the example given, there 
can be no doubt, contributed a good deal to determine the 
initiative taken by the leading lawyers of Canada of inviting 
the members of all the bars to a general convention in Mon- 
treal. 

The idea of forming our association was not, however, 
carried out without meeting obstacles on the part of certain 
lawyers. A fear existed in the minds of some of the lawyers 
of the Quebec bar that our association would ultimately un- 
dertake to impose uniformity of legislation on the people of 
Canada, and that the old French laws, to which the bar and 
the people of the province of Quebec are so profoundly at- 
tached, would be wiped out. Our friends of Quebec did not 
conceal their fears. The result was that our first convention 
was the witness of a long and animated discussion on the sub- 
ject. This discussion, however, clearly proved that there was 
no intention anywhere to abolish our laws, and that, in any 
case, if our association desired to do so, it would be unable to 
succeed. 

The question once settled, the members of the bar joined 
the movement, and applauded the creation of our association. 
To-day, from one end of Canada to the other, the bar fully 
recognizes the need of such an association, and finds in its 
object nothing but that is praiseworthy; nothing but that de- 
serves the approbation and the encouragement of all. 

What is, indeed, the object of our association? It is to 
make of our bara bar still greater. Itis to create among ail its 
members, whose minds have been given to the same studies, 
whose tastes are similar, whose education has been directed 
on the same lines, whose intellectual culture has brought to- 
gether in the same world of ideas. It is, I repeat, to create 
between them, instead of purely professional relations, strong 
bonds of warm friendship. Our aim, then, can be resumed in 
one thought, which is altogether in the interest of civil so- 
ciety, and of agreeable social relations. 

Our society has received the approbation, not only of the 
militant portion of the bar, but also commands the sympathy 
and good wishes of the bench. Of this we have already had 
ample proofs, for last year, when on the eve of separating, 
the judges of Montreal considered it a duty, and did us the 
honor, to grace our last meeting with their presence. Sir 
Alexandre Lacoste, Chief Justice of the highest courts in the 
province of Quebec, voicing the sentiments of all, in an address 
admirable for its lofty ideas and its eloquence, offered us the 
felicitations, and gave us a masterly description of the gran- 
deur and nobleness of our enterprise. This sympathy from 
the bench is still fresh and active. 

This need,of large associations among the members of the 
same profession and of the classes whose career is devoted to 
the acquisition of knowledge, seems in our day to be univer- 
sally admitted. The human mind is too limited and the field 
of study too vast to permit any single individual, without the 
aid of associates in the same science, to master it in its en- 
tirety. 

This remark is to be applied more especially to the callings 
in which science makes new conquests every day, determines 
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and settles principles, where our acquired experience is limited, 
and our notions crude and imperfect. Who can fully appreciate 
the results of this collaboration on an extensive basis as a 
means of penetrating further into the arena of nature and 
science? And to give you an actual instance of the value and 
importance attached to such collaboration, it suffices to men- 
tion the fact that we have on our shores at the present moment 
a distinguished body of men representing two of the greatest 
scientific associations of England. I allude to the British 
Medical Association and the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, which have not feared to cross the 
ocean and visit Canada to pursue their labors among us. They 
come here to meet and mingle with our men of art and sci- 
ence, and to make these interchanges of thought which are 
invaluable, and of which the learned men of the world alone 
can enjoy the luxury and the glory. (Applause.) 

The science of law is, undoubtedly, positive in its nature. 
Law is: a work of the will, pure and simple, whose interpreta- 
tion is kept within narrow limits. But to have this interpreta- 
tion wisely effected it is not necessary that the intellect should 
be well supplied by the study of the fundamental principles 
of ethics and fortified by the close reading of the works of our 
great legists and jurisconsults. If an association, like ours, 
cannot follow these studies in common, at least we can by 
our moral influence and action induce the bars of the different 
provinces to exact higher qualifications at the hands of those 
who seek to become members thereof. And in this way our 
association becomes useful in contributing to raise the stand- 
ard of our profession. 

In our day the bar deserves more than ever the attention 
and solicitude of the people. It has become a powerful factor 
in the accomplishment of the destinies of nations. Modern 
civilization has substituted new ideas for notions of the past. 
Among the civilized nations of the present century the ten- 
dency is to settle differences, not by force of arms, but by 
arbitration. The world seems at last to understand that if 
difficulties between individuals can be settled without recourse 
to physical force, but by the free and conscientious exercise 
of the judgment of a fellow man, the differences between na- 
tions should also be settled by tribunals, that they, them- 
selves, may select. We may, perhaps, witness revolutions 
among civilized nations, but our hope is great that the twen- 
tieth century will see no more of these disastrous wars, which 
have caused so much blood to flow during the course of this 
century. And to-day these words of the poet are truer than 
ever: “Cedant arma to gae.”’ 

In these arbitrations the rights of nations will be upheld 
and defended, not by soldiers and bayonets, but by the cham- 
pions of thought and the sturdy advocates of justice. What 
is now actually happening in your city of Halifax is sufficient 
indication of the truth of my contention. A hundred years ago 
the Behring Sea difficulty would have brought about a conflict 
between two of the greatest nations in the world. In our day 
the same two nations have handed over the settlement of their 
difficulty to the forces of the human mind, and justice will 
be done in a greater degree than if the matter was left to the 
hazard of war or the unforeseen result of a battle. 

And in passing allow me here to recall the fact that our 
Canadian bar won for itself, in the Behring Sea arbitration, a 
distinction and fame of which we may all well be proud. 
Among those who took part in that arbitration there were 
to be found members of our Canadian Bar Association, just as 
among those who are now engaged in bringing this matter to 
a final and friendly settlement, are also to be found members 
of our association. 

The members of the bar are, moreover, called upon to play 
another important role in society. Politics seem to have for 
them an irresistible attraction. In the Legislature of the prov- 
inces and in the Federal Parliament of Canada it is, espe- 
cially, lawyers who are to be seen in the first rank, and they 
are in their place. It is in order that those who are called 
upon to enact laws should be exercised beforehand in the study 
of law, and the more ‘their mind and intelligence will have been 
formed by this study the better prepared they will be to fill 
the role of legislators. 

Our association will afford the opportunity of becoming 
a public man, of a more universal knowledge, and thereby 
fitting himself for the fulfillment of the weighty and responsi- 
ble duties which are assigned to him by the confidence of his 
fellow citizens. Indeed, it is not to be expected that a lawyer 
who is in contact exclusively with the confreres of his own 
bar should become acquainted with the laws of the other 
provinces, or that he should scrutinize their statutes; he has 
neither the occasion nor the need to do so. 

This work, which a lawyer would not undertake alone, he 
will do in our association, where committees are especially 
charged with studying the laws of the different provinces, so 
as to have the association as a whole benefit by the fruit of 
these labors. Our annual meeting will afford us a field where 
we will be able to reap, in a short time, an abundant harvest 
of knowledge that will be useful to all and. useful in the 
highest degree to the lawyer who is called upon to take part 
in the councils of the nation. 

I have already said that the object of our association is 
to make our bar a still greater bar. Is that not, indeed, the 
result of our meeting, when the most distinguished members 
of our profession participate in its proceedings? The junior 


bar will find therein a subject of rivalry and good example to | 


follow. The more numerous these meetings the greater the 
opportunity and incentive for them to put forth their best 
ta and labors to secure a prominent position in their pro- 
fession. 
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The horizon of the bar has therefore widened very much 
It is only in our century, we may say, at least in certain 
countries, that they have attained this higher plane; but it is 
worthy of remark, as far as our own country is concerned, that 
there has been no important work, no remarkable progress 
accomplished without the lawyers taking an eminent part in 
the. And if we are allowed to assemble here, as representa- 
tives of the different bars of Canada, we are compelled to 
admit that the project of the Canadian confederation was, in g 
large measure, conceived and executed by the lawyers of the 
various provinces. 

Even quite recently Canada has figured largely on the 
scene of Europe through the personality of her Prime Minister. 
If Canada during the historic events of the past few months 
has occupied the first place among the colonies of the British 
empire, and also in the mind, not only of British, but foreign 
statesmen, to whom can be attributed the honor and glory 
of her position if not to our distinguished confrere, the Right 
Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier? I make this statement knowing and 
feeling full well that even his political opponents would not 
pardon me if I were to overlook Mr. Laurier’s name, when I 
am speaking of the mission accomplished by members of the 
Canadian bar for the advantage of our country. (Applause.) 

If the bar has filled an important role in our country, i¢ 
on another continent, and on more than one occasion, it has 
drawn to Canada the attention and admiration of the old 
nations of Europe, how much should we have at heart the 
ambition of continuing its proud traditions? 

Our country, although holding a colonial position, is no 
longer a passive portion of the empire, but it has been given 
a voice, and has become an influence in the framing of the 
imperial policy, and the position which we have assumed 
alongside the other colonies makes it our duty to ascend the 
path of progress and not remain stationary thereon. 

Among the different classes of society whose duty it is to 
build up our country, there are none who should hold that 
duty more sacred than the members of the legal profession. 
And if we should fail in the accomplishment of that duty we 
would cease to be worthy of the eminent position in society so 
freely accorded to us by our fellow citizens. 

Let us, then, like our predecessors in the profession, con- 
tribute our share to make the annals of our country honorable 
and glorious. Our country is a prosperous one. Those who live 
here are satisfied with their condition. We love to dwell in a 
country where fortune smiles on us, but we love our father- 
land, not for its wealth, but for the glory which covers it. 


One word more and I conclude. The year in which we 
now meet is one that will leave in the history of the empire 
an ineffaceable imprint. For this is the year in which all the 
subjects of the British Empire rejoice over the sixtieth an- 
niversary of the reign of Her Gracious Majesty the Queen. The 
sixtieth year of a reign marked by the example of all the 
virtues which honor a woman, a reign rendered illustrious by 
the wisdom of a Queen, made dear to her subjects by the 
respect of the rights of her people and her goodness toward 
them. And I echo the sentiments of all, I am sure, in giving 
expression to the admiration, respect and love which the bar 
of Canada entertains for our gracious sovereign. 

I have said that one of the aims of our association was to 
create among the members more intimate relation and stronger 
bonds of friendship. This object is already attained, for the 
reception which has been extended to us by our friends of 
Halifax has been most cordial, and the pleasure we feel in 
meeting one another is most keen. 

For my part I am especially gratified that the officers of 
our association decided to hold this convention in the city of 
Halifax, so attractive by its historical souvenirs and so charm- 
ing by its progressive modernism. (Applause.) 








MOB LAW. 


(Address of William Aubrey of San Antonio before the July 
meeting of the Texas State Bar Association.) 


The evolution of law has been a natural process, originating 
with the first family, whose head at once enacted, proclaimed 
and executed it, developing thereafter with and adapting itself 
to the exigencies of the social system. 

Law is founded in necessity, and wwe cannot figure to our- 
selves a universe of worlds or a community of insects whose 
existence is not conditioned upon the concurrent existence of 
law suited to the requirements of each. Even in a millennial 
state of society the rule of civil conduct will be that law of 
laws, the golden rule. 

Among all the races that have lived and flourished, not 
even excepting the Romans, who gave the law to the world of 
their day, none have equalled the Anglo-Saxon in its passion 
for making and executing laws. When its progenitors emerged 
from the dark fastnesses of the German forests into the light 
of history they displayed a judicial system, rude and barbaric 
it is true, but in which the equality of all before the law, and 
the inalienable rights of life, liberty and property were fully 
recognized. Into whatever distanit countries this enterprising 
race has penetrated and fixed its habitation, it has established 
and maintained the dominion of the law, based on its Teutonic 
first principles. 

The permanent recognition and establishment of the rights 
of this people under the law has not been secured without @ 
struggle commensurate with the inestimable value of the 
Tights at issue. é 
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Tyrants and the ministerial and judicial tools of tyrants 
nave united to bar the path of liberty for centuries of English 
pistory, and every guarantee contained in the bill of rights has 
peen purchased at the price of the best blood of the people and 
countless millions of ‘treasure. 

Our American forefathers, aided by the experience of their 
English ancestors, and guided by their own supreme wisdom 
and patriotism, constituted these principles the fundamental 
law of the land, removed alike (they believed) from the influ- 
ences of popular clamor and legislative ignorance and corrup- 
tion. They ordained ‘that no person should be deprived of life, 
liberty or property without due process of law; that in all crim- 
inal prosecutions the accused should enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury; ‘that he should be in- 
formed of the nature and cause of the accusation against him; 
that he should have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor; that he should have the assistance of counsel in 
his denfense, and that, if found guilty, he should not be sub- 

ed to cruel and unusual punishments. 

Is it not amezing that in this country, weherein these great 
dvil guarantees are most confidently proclaimed, where civili- 
zation boasts its proudest triumphs, liberty its greatest 
achievements, and upon which the sciences and the arts pour 
out with lavish hands their choicest offerings, the law of the 
mob should be too often ‘the law of the land? 

Is it not amazing that men are every day done to death in 
this land of the free and the brave, without the semblance of a 
trial; that, on the contrary, the mob, usurping ‘the entire ma- 
chinery of the law, should arrest, prosecute, adjudge the guilt 
of and execute the culprit, not in the light of reason, of hu- 
manity, of the Constitution, but in the light of flames kindled 
to consume ‘the living body of the accused? 

Is it not also amazing that in this country, where the sanc- 
tity of property rights is hedged around by constitution and 
law, armed bands, in the name of right and justice, should take 
possession of and hold at will enormously valuable properties, 
charged with public or quasi-public uses and the maintenance 
and operation of which are necessary to the public welfare, 
that blood and fire should attend their footsteps, and that 
great and powerful cities should, by the ipse dixit of their 
leaders, be reduced to a state of siege? 

The following table illustrates the flourishing state of mob 
law in this country for several years past, and with what un- 
varying regularity the number of executions conducted by the 
mob exceeds the record of the courts in that regard: 

Murders and Legal 


Lynch- 
homicides. executions. 
1,449 83 


and the record for 1895 is complete only ‘to the first day of No- 
vember of that year. 

The statistics covering the destruction of life and property 
by and as incident of strikes of various kinds during the period 
covered by the preceding table are not accessible to me, but 
the fact is unfortunately notorious that many millions of dol- 
lars and hundreds of lives have been secrificed in these con- 
flicts between the capital of cash and the capital of labor. 

It is a significant fact that we look in vain to find for the 
same period a similar state of affairs in Great Britain and her 
colonies, whose people are governed in the main by laws sub- 
stantially similar to our own and by a system certainly im- 
bued with the same spirit. It is certain that notwithstanding 
the great infusion of blood from other European nations, the 
spirit of our laws, the genius of our people and their traditions 
are essentially Anglo-Saxon. We have the same instinctive 
reverence for law, the same earnest regard for personal and 
property rights. The patriotism of our people and their capac- 
ity for heroic and sustained effort in the assertion and vindi- 
cation of the principles that underlie our national action and 
that support the national existence, have been attested in a 
thousand ways on flelds of battle and in legislative halls. In 
the presence of supreme national endeavor ‘the courage and 
loyalty to principle of our people reach the sublimest heights. 

If a foreigner, then, ask why our people, in the name of 
justice, break the law which they themselves have made the 
symbol of justice, and with their own hands execute a punish- 
ment which ‘the officers designated by law can alone legally 
inflict, the only reply left for us is that the people are not sat- 
isfied that in certain classes of crimes the punishment of the 
guilty will be efther speedy or reasonably certain. The men 
who visit quick and certain punishment on the supposed mur- 
derers or ravishers are for the most part convinced that the 
interests of society demand the sacrifice of all forms of law to 
the achievement of substantial justice. The crimes avenged 
for the most part occur in isolated localities, where peace offi- 
cers are generally insufficient and always few in number, and 
they are characterized by wanton and revolting cruelty. It is 
& peculiarity of these crimes that most of them are committed 
upon the persons of helpless and inoffensive women and chil- 
dren, under conditions common to the entire neighborhood, 
which ordinary prudence cannot avoid, and which the habits 
of their lives and the necessities of their existence impose upon 
the victims. Too frequently the helpless victims are objects 
marked for slaughter by the lust, hatred and revenge of an 
alien, inferior and irreconcilable race. 





When a crime of this kind is committed under the condi- 
tions I have outkined what wonder that the entire community 
is aroused to quick and decisive action? What wonder that the 
husbands, fathers and brothers of that community, having this 
object lesson before their eyes, reading in the affliction of their 
neighbor the dreadful possibilities of their own lives, should 
seek to avert the recurrence of crime by the monumental char- 
acter of its punishment. By their very act they recognize the 
necessity for the existence of a law punishing the crime, and 
the concurrent necessity of punishment falling quickly and 
certainly upon the head of the criminal. It is a wild kind of 
justice, but it has its origin in ‘the instinct of self-preservation. 
It is founded in distrust of existing legal methods, and unless 
that distrust be removed, or the temper of our people changed, 
or lynching itself be stamped out by the most vigorous meas- 
ures, I fear it will continue to be administered. 

We cannot pacify infuriated lynchers by pointing out to 
them the uncertainty of the methods or ‘the demoralizing and 
anarchistic tendencies of mob law. They will reply that the 
administration of law through the courts is uncertain, that 
innocent men have been hanged in due form of law, that thou- 
sands of guilty persons are annually turned loose by the courts, 
unwhipped of justice, and that Anarchy, or “no law,” among 
self-respecting people is quite as good as good law unjustly or 
inefficiently administered, and far less expensive. This mode 
of reasoning is, of course, unsatisfactory to legal minds—it is 
a palpable begging of the question—but the reasoning is satis- 
factory to 'the people, for we see them set on it daily despite 
the denunciation of pulpit, bench and bar. 

As persons guilty of this species of mob violence are no 
ordinary law-breakers, ‘the mode of dealing with them is at- 
tended with great difficulties. In ordinary cases we can count 
on the enthusiastic co-operation of nearly every peace officer in 
the suppression of mob violence at all ‘hazards, but we know 
that these mobs are composed, in many cases, of prominent, 
influential and, under other circumstances, law-loving and law- 
abiding people. We may expect our Sheriffs in the defense of 
prigoners charged with the most heinous crimes to shoot down 
their fellow-citizens without mercy and to uphold the majesty 
of the statutes by ‘the sacrifice of the best blood of the com- 
munity, and such undoubtedly is the theory of the law. Asa 
matter of fact our expectations are seldom realized, and we 
find the most resolute and efficient officers of the law almost 
invariably yield, after a show of resistance, to the pressure of 
the mob. 

If we examine the history of these ebullitions of popular 
fury, the personnel of the mobs, and the character of the 
crimes sought to be punished in this unlawful mode, it would 
seem that there must be some underlying cause which pro- 
vokes, if it does not induce, these outbreaks. * 

We know that the laws against crime are more vigorously 
and successfully enforced in Great Britain and those parts of 
our country where lynching does not exist, than in those sec- 
tions where this custom is most prevalent. I am inclined to 
believe 'that this condition is more than a coincidence, and that 
in those countries where punishment of crime through the 
courts is quickest and most certain, the lynching habit least 
abounds. 

It is a characteristic of the higher civilization to lean on 
the law, and only when ‘the law is, or is supposed by the people 
to be, a broken reed, does the citizen take the law into his own 
hands. It sems to me that it would be a gross injustice to our 
people to believe that they would voluntarily take human life 
unless they were impelled to do so by high motives of public 
interest. It would seem, therefore, that the administration of 
the criminal law has not met their expectation, that their un- 
lawful acts are the result of their disappointment in the past 
and a present fear of a continued failure of justice. 

I do not mean to be understood as asserting that this fear 
is justified, or that even if it were, violation of existing law 
is justified or excused, but I believe that the delays and un- 
certainty attending the administration of the criminal law, 
of which the people so bitterly complain, can to an appreciable 
degree be corrected or eliminated, and thereby all excuse for 
resort to mob law removed. 

The administration of ‘the criminal law in this and many 
of our sister States is seriously hampered by an antiquated 
procedure, the principal features of which are due to the hu- 
manity of English courts and parliaments, in their attempt 
at mitigating or rendering difficult in practice, bloody punish- 
ments denounced by English penal law against a multitude of 
offenses, and to an earnest desire to protect ‘the subject against 
the tyranny and oppression of the great, and suply in part 
the absence of counsel for the accused. Every device, how- 
ever technical, which judicial and legislative ingenuity could 
suggest, was interposed between the culprit guilty of stealing 
a loaf of bread and the scaffold. 

Nor is iit strange that when the American people, flushed 
with freedom, organized their government, State and National, 
of, by and for the people, they should have engrafted on their 
system of law those features of the parent system which had 
most effectually protected the liberties of the English subject, 
and when accused of crime, secured to him a speedy, fair 
and impartial ‘trial by a jury of his peers. 

In England, however, the crown was the fountain of all 
justice; the courts, their officers and adjuncts were its crea- 
tures and representatives, and the issue joined in criminal 
trials was between sovereign and subject. Here, all power 
and all justice spring from the body of the people; the courts 
are created, directly or indirectly, by the popular will, and the 
trial is between the organized people and one of its members. 
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The condition under which a large part of our criminal 
procedure had its origin in the mother country, and those ob- 
taining in this are widely dissimilar; mercy and justice may 
well have combined to vindicate the necessity of its existence 
there, while here mercy alone can find excuse to speak. 

A reference to a few of the more salient features of our 
code of criminal procedure will serve to illustrate some of the 
difficulties that hedge around the punishment of crime in this 
and other States hampered by similar legislation. 

INDICTMENTS AND INFORMATION. 

The office of an indictment or information is to inform 
the accused of the nature of tthe crime with which he is 
charged. Since the adoption of the constitution in 1845, we 
have had embodied in our fundamental law the requirements 
that all prosecutions should be carried on “in the name of the 
Staite of Texas,” and should conclude “against the peace and 
dignity of the Staite.” Similar provisions exist, or until re- 
cently did exist, in the constitutions of Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, Indiana, Pennsylvania and probably other 
States. Our own appellate courts, and those of other States 
except Indiana and Pennsylvania, have constructed these pro- 
visions as mandatory, and have exacted from the prosecution 
a literal compliance with their requirements. 

While these provisions are absolutely of no benefit to State 
or defendant, their existence in our own law has necessitated 
the reversal of no less than eleven cases reported in the books. 
It would be idle to conjecture how many bills of indictment 
and informations have been quashed by trial courts for the 
same defects. 

Flaws in indictments and informations are fruitful causes 
of ‘the miscarriage of justice; yet indictments are not subject 
to amendment, except in matter of form, while complaints on 
which informations are based are not amendable in any event. 
As to indictments, the reasons far this rule are stated by 
Starkie, Crim. Pleading, 259, 2d Ed., thus: ‘Since the indict- 
ment is found upon the oath of a jury, there will be a mani- 
fest impropriety in making any alteration in it which could 
possibly affect the sense, without their consent.” By Bishop, 
Criminal Procedure, section 710: “As obviously this body (the 
grand jury) cannot transmit to the judge its jurisdiction to 
find an indictment, for no sound reason can it authorize him 
to do a part: namely, amend one.” 

Aside from the difficulty of drawing a line of demarcation 
between matters of form and substance in framing an indict- 
ment, if the act be exclusively the act of the grand jury in 
the discharge of a constitutional function, it would appear 

reason to hold that, even in matters of so-called form, 
the bill should be allowed to remain res integra and insus- 
ceptible of addition or adulteration. The practice of the Eng- 
lish courts, however, and the statutes of many of the States, 
among others our own (C. C. P., art. 587), specially authorize 
the amendment of an indictment in matters of form without 
the consent of the grand jury, partly that of the common- 
wealth’s attorney, acting under the authority of the court. 

Is there any good reason why the practice of amendment 
(always in aid of justice, and, if necessary, by constitutional 
enactment), should not be extended to matters of substance 
as well as form, and assimilated so far as practicable to the 
rules obtaining in civil cases? 

Fortified by this power, our courts would then no longer 
be compelled to rule that the omission of the words “did,” 
“at,” “and,” and the like, in charging the offense committed, 
would invalidate an indictment. (State v. Hutchinson, 26 Tex., 
111; State v. Daugherty, 30 Tex., 360; Ewing v. State, 1 App. 
362; State v. Hill, 35 Tex., 349; Moore v. State, 7 App., 42; State 
v. Huston, 12 Tex., 245; State v. Toney, 13 Tex., 74; Jones v. 
State, 21 App., 349.) Nor that descriptive allegations, however 
unnecessary, must be proved as alleged. (Benson v. State, 1 
App., 6, and sixitteen other cases cited in Wilson’s C. C. P., art. 
422, note.) 

As to informations, the necessity for a complaint is not 
apparent. The prosecuting attorney has now the power to ad- 
minister an oath to the complaining witness (C. C. P., art. 36). 
Why not extend to him the same power as that conferred 
upon the grand jury in summoning and examining, under 
oath administered by himself, such witnesses as he may deem 
material, and confer upon his official act in preparing and fil- 
ing the information, the legal effect annexed to a bill of in- 
dictment? This practice would, I believe, fix the responsi- 
bility of inaugurating prosecutions in this mode upon ‘the of- 
ficers competent to sustain it, and go far toward suppressing 
prosecutions based on frivolous grounds, or originating in 
malice, hatred or revenge. It would also relieve the prose- 
cution of the embarrassment of a mass of provisions based on 
statutory requirements, then no longer necessary. 

The forms of indictments and informations could be 
greatly simplified. The “common sense indictment act,” so- 
called, of March, 27, 1881, was a step in the right direction, 
and it is a matter of regret that our court of appeals should 
have found it necessary to bow to the weight of authority in 
holding it unconstitutional. (Williams v. State, 12 App., 395, 
and other cases.) It would seem to the lay mind that the 
plain and concise description of offenses in the language of 
the forms prescribed by that act would be far more intelligible 
to persons accused of crime than the verbose and complicated 
pleading, which we are informed by these authorities are in- 
tended ‘by the use of the word “indictment” in the constitu- 
tion. ‘The objection to the forms referred to has been that 
they constitute the conclusions of the pleader, rather than the 
statements of acts from which such conclusions may be 
drawn: In other words, as in Williams’ case, cited, an indict- 
ment charging that one W. stole four hogs, of tthe value of $4 
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each, from one W., was held bad in law, because the pleader 
failed to aver the want of consent on the part of the owner 
and tthe intention on the part of the thief to appropriate the 
thing stolen. Yet the court knew, the defendant and his 
counsel knew, and all the world is bound to know, that 

the matters omitted are essential ingredients of the offense of 
theft, and are embraced within the common as well as tech. 
nical meaning of the word “steal.” 

As lawyers, bound by precedent, stare decisis coacti, we 
will say the courts were right from the standpoint of reason 
and substantial justice. I believe the rule vicious in itsei¢ 
and worse in its consequences. 


ARRAIGNMENT AND PLEAS. 


If the record before the court of appeals fails to show the 
araignment and plea of the accused, the conviction will pe 
set aside. (Early v. State, 1 App. 249; Holden v. State, 1 App. 
226; Avara v. State, 2 App. 419; Stiegall v. State, 22 App. 464: 
Wilson v. State, 17, App. 425.) An arraignment takes place 
for the rurpose of reading to the defendant the indictment 
against him, and hearing his plea thereto. (C. C. P., Art. 545) 
The arraignment consists in reading the indictment and ask. 
ing the defendant whether he is guilty or not. (C. C. P., Art 
552.) 

The law of the statute books, therefore, as construed by 
the courts, permits a defendant, who, under C. C. P., Art. 546, 
has been served with a certified copy of the indictment against 
him two days before the trial, who has appeared in court 
in person and by counsel, has announced ready for trial, has 
assisted in the empaneling of a jury, against whom the State 
has introduced evidence sufficient to convict him, who, on his 
own part, has introduced evidence in his own defense, who 
has tried the case upon the sole theory that he was being 
tried upon the particular indictment, and is not guilty as 
therein charged, and who has been found by the verdict of an 
impartial jury guilty as charged, to have a new trial because 
the record is merely silent as to the fact of arraignment and 
plea. 

A plea of “not guilty’”’ must be entered on the minutes of 
the court (C. C. P., Art. 553), and if the record fails to show 
affirmatively such entry the conviction must be set aside. 
(Stacey v. State, 3 App., 121, and thirty-four other cases cited 
in Wilson’s C. C. P.) 

In felony cases, when the accused pleads guilty, the statute 
requires that he should be admonished by the court of the 
consequences of his plea, that he should be sane at the time 
of making his plea, and that he should be uninfluenced by any 
persuasive or delusive hope of pardon prompting him to make 
such plea (C. C. P., Art. 558), and the record must affirmative- 
ly show the existence of these prerequisites or the case will 
be reversed. (Saunders v. State, 10 App., 336; Harris v. State, 
17 App., 559, and other cases.) 


THE JURY. 


An English statesman once remarked that the chief end 
of ‘the British constitution was to secure the presence of 
twelve honest, intelligent, impartial and fearless men in the 
jury box. He did not overrate the importance of the institu- 
tion of the jury. It is firmly imbedded in our judicial system, 
and is essential to the preservation of our civil liberties. It is 
a right peculiarly valuable to persons charged with offenses 
against the State, and any legislation or rule of construction 
that interferes with or impairs it in ever so slight a degree is 
obnoxious to the genius of our institutions and violative of 
the best traditions of our race. ‘“Yet,’’ as Blackstone states, 
“ft must be owned that the best and most effectual method 
to preserve and extend the trial by jury in practice would be 
by endeavoring ‘to remove all the defects, as well as to im- 
prove the advantages incident to this mode of inquiry.” (3 
Black. Com., p. 295.) 

It is astonishing that with a full recognition on our part 
of the enormous importance of ‘the petit jury in our judicial 
system so little care is bestowed upon securing the best re- 
sults from the system, and ‘how little progress has been made 
since the time of Blackstone in improving its advantages or 
removing its defects. We exact of our juries, among other 
things, that they should be citizens, freeholders or household- 
ers, and ‘that they should be able to read and write the Eng- 
lish language. In practice we see our jury boxes crowded 
with the ignorant, the reckless and the irresponsible, to whose 
corrupt and improvident arbitrament we daily commit issues 
involving our lives, our liberties, our honor and our property. 
Any system is vicious and unworthy of a great people in which 
the professional juror is or can be a factor. Any system that 
exacts from those who are to try and determine the facts of 
the cause qualifications less imposing than it exacts from 
those who are to try and determine the law is fatally incon- 
sistent with “the perfection of human reason.” 

As a matter of fact, we know that ‘the professional juror 
is, like ‘the poor, always with us, and that the judges of our 
courts of record are not required to occupy so elevated a moral 
and intellectual plane as ‘the judges who preside over their 
deliberations. 

In my opinion this state of affairs is not due to lack of 
good material for jurors; it is an incident of the mode of their 
selection. The test of the mode, under existing conditions, is 
the qualifications of those who make the selection in the dis- 
trict court. Both grand and petit jurors are selected or drawn 
by persons commissioned by the district judge for the purpose. 
Here we observe a serious defect. The Legislature, while 
recognizing the fact that the district judge is best qualified 
to determine ‘the qualification of jurors since it confers upon 
him the power to appoint referred to, at the same time directs 
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A responsibility so 
yital to the administration of justice should not be delegated. 
The judge himself should be in a position to assure to the 
county the services of those of its citizens best qualified to 
perform @ function well nigh as important as his own, and 
without whose honest and fearless and intelligent co-opera- 
tion his own judicial functions may easily be rendered nuga- 
tory and unavailing. By imposing the performance of this 
jmportant duty on the judge, the responsibility for an enlight- 
ened jury, now casually shared for a brief period by three 
persons, will be fixed upon one man, qualified by experience, 
education and a realization of the importance of his trust, to 
exercise it for the best interests of the people, and a derelic- 
tion of duty on whose part would be quickly noted and surely 
remembered by the people of the district affected. 

It is doubtful if any good reason can be urged in favor 
of requiring the verdict of a jury to be unanimous. The re- 
quirement itself would seem inconsistent with the general 
theory of our government, under which issues of the most 
yital character, affecting the lives and property of all the 
citizens of the Republic and of the several States, are de- 
termined by the will of the majority. A majority vote enacts 
our laws, amends our constitution, and determines the judg- 
ment of ovr appellate courts. The vote of nine grand jurors 
out of twelve is sufficient to present a bill of indictment, and 
if the verdict of nine out of twelve petit jurors were suf- 
ficient the work of the jury packer would be made trebly 
hard, and the “hung jury” would become, with rare excep- 
tions, a thing of the past. 

While the origin of this requirement is wrapped in consid- 
erable obscurity, it is probable that it is derived from the trial 
by the grand assize, instituted by Henry II., in which, what- 
ever the number of ‘the jurors summoned, the verdict required 
the concurrence of not less than twelve, and if twelve of 
those summoned failed to agree, the panel was afforded until 
twelve did concur. (I. Reeves’ Hist. Eng. Law, 241, 480.) 
To abolish the requirement of unanimity would therefore be 
to return ‘to the simplicity of the earlier institution. 


SPECIAL VENIRE. 


In construing the provisions of C. C. P., title 8, chapter 2, 
our courts have held that not less than thirty-six jurors can 
be ordered by the court to be summoned (Taylor v. State, 14 
App. 340); that “ne record must show affirmatively the mak- 
ing of such order, even when the objection was not taken in 
limine (Steagald v. State, 22 App. 464); and that the trial court 
has now power, without the consent of the defendant, to make 
an additional order for a venire until the jurors named in the 
special venire already ordered are discharged or exhausted. 
(Sharpe v. State, 17 App. 486.) 


REMARKS OF COUNSEL IN ARGUMENT. 


This and other States in recent years have suffered quite 
an epidemic of reversals of judgments, both criminal and 
civil, based on remarks of counsel made in the course of ar- 
gument. The appellate courts have called a halt to this line 
of decisions, however, and have so qualified the effect of the 
earlier cases that a bill of exceptions taken to remarks of 
counsel can seldom be made available for purposes of reversal. 
The tendency of these decisions has been greatly to hamper 
the advocate, and the decisions themselves involve a reflec- 
tion on the efficacy of the jury system. In view of the oath 
taken by jurors, the presumption that they will perform their 
sworn duty, and a true verdict render according to the law 
and the evidence, and after trial court has refused to set 
their verdict aside, it is difficult to understand how appellate 
tribunals could venture to award a new trial because the re- 
marks of counsel might have unduly influenced the jury. It is 
interesting to note, however, that in our State a very large 
number of justices, in both civil and criminal cases, have 
been reversed on this ground, e. g., Wilson’s C. C. P., Ed. of 
- notes not less than twenty-seven, beginning with 43 

exas. 


In construing C. C. P., Art. 750, our courts have held that 
the verdict must be in writing (Schultz v. State, 15 App. 258); 
that “guity”’ would not be accepted as an equivalent for “guilty” 
(Wilson v. State, 12 App., 481), but the omission of the cross 
to the “t” in the world “guilty” will not vitiate a verdict 
(Partain v. State, 22, App. 100); that “guilly” is equivalent 
to “guilty” (Curry v. State, 7 App. 91), and that the omission 
wr word “find” is fatal to a verdict (Shaw v. State, 2 App. 


CHARGE OF THE COURT. 

Errors in the charge of the court have caused a multitude 
of reversals. The number of reversals for this cause has in 
Tecent years been greatly reduced by the extensive use in 
trial courts of the admirable forms of charges prepared by a 
gentleman whose great learning and accomplishment have, 
until recently, adorned our criminal court of last resort. 

Cc. C. P., Arts. 715 and 716 and 720, as construed by our 
courts, briefly require that (in felonies) the charge shall be 
in writing; shall (in felonies, and cases where a conviction is 
Sought on circumstantial evidence) state the whole law ap- 
Dlicable to the case; must be applicable to and limited by the 
evidence; must not be on the weight of evidence; must (in 
felonies) especially inform the jury as to the presumption of 

ence, and must properly define the penalty affixed to the 
Offense charged. 

It may be suggested that failure on the part of the Court 
to give a written charge does not involve a substantial depri- 
Yation of right, and that in the Federal courts the practice 
ls to give oral charges; that if 'the charge is inadequate the 
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defendant ‘thas now the right to ask additional instructions (C. 
Cc 


. P., 720); that if the offense with which the accused is 
charged, and upon which, therefore, the jury must be pre- 
sumed to act, be stated, the use of irrelevant matter in the 
remainder of the charge cannot be presumed to be prejudicial; 
that the presumption of innocence is juris et de jure, with 
the knowledge of which all men are charged, and that a mis- 
take in the statement. of the penalty in the charge, or, indeed, 
any other error apparent in the charge of the court, should 
be properly brought to its attention before the retirement of 
the jury. 

That requirement of criminal procedure, shared by us with 
most, if not all, of the States, which prohibits any comment 
by the judge on the evidence, has been the subject of much 
discussion, and has given rise to opinions so widely variant, 
and based on considerations so numerous and important, that 
I will not venture to do more than allude to it in passing. I 
cannot forbear remarking, however, that, conceding to the 
trial judge ‘the same learning, impartiality and earnest desire 
to perform his whole duty which are ascribed to judges of 
courts of last resort, it would appear to be a great advantage 
to the jury, afterlistening to the arguments of contending 
counsel, more particularly when such counsel are unequally 
matched, to have the facts coolly, dispassionately and, in the 
most comprehensive sense of the word, judicially rehearsed, 
weighed and compared by one whose duty it is to hold the 
seales of justice with equal poise for State and defendant. I 
feel sure that a change of our procedure in this regard would 
lower the value of jury timber, but at the same time would be 
a step nearer to the attainment of justice. 

It would not be difficult to refer to many other imperfec- 
tions in our code of procedure, but neither time nor space will 
permit. An attempt has been made by recent legislation to 
cure a few of those indicated, which, though partial and in- 
complete, at least shows a healthy spirit in the law-making 
body. Upon a candid review of the whole, I feel we must con- 
cede that many of them, while wise and humane in their 
origin, have outlived their usefulness, serving rather as loop- 
holes for the escape of the guilty than the safeguards of inno- 
cence. Nor can we fail to be impressed, nowhere more forci- 
bly than in our own State, that courts remarkable for their 
learning, industry and zeal for the enforcement of the law, 
have been compelled by the rigid restraints of an iron code, 
and the paralyzing weight of accumulated precedent, to pro- 
nounce decisions from which their natural sense of justice, 
free and unfettered, would have shrunk back in dismay. 

It would be difficult, without the consumption of more 
labor and time than my engagements have permitted me to 
use in the preparation of this paper, to state with accuracy to 
what extent the provisions of our code of criminal procedure 
have caused or contributed to the miscarriage of justice. The 
following statistics, however, compiled from Volumes 27 and 
28, App., covering the Galveston and Austin terms, 1889, with- 
out comparison with the records of other terms, may prove in- 
teresting. Of 136 cases reported in the volumes cited for the 
term specified, exclusive of scire facias and habeas corpus 
cases, 97 were reversed and rendered or reversed and dismissed, 
the remainder being affirmed. The same volumes disclose that 
at the Galveston term, 1889, 76 cases with the same exception, 
in which no written opinions were delivered, were affirmed or 
dismissed, and that at the Austin term, 1889, 130 cases were, 
without written opinions, affirmed or dismissed. We find, 
therefore, that out of 342 cases submitted to the court of ap- . 
peals at the terms above, 97 cases were reversed and rendered 
or reversed and dismissed, and 245 affirmed or dismissed. The 
net result of the work of the court for these terms, therefore, 
was that in a little in excess of 29 per cent. of the cases sub- 
mitted ‘to them on appeal the action of the trial courts was 
held fatally erroneous. 

The report of the Atttorney-General for this State, covering 
the years 1895 and 1896, excluding the Austin term, 1895, dis- 
close that of 928 cases appealed to the Court of Criminal Ap- 
peals, those in 387 felonies and 175 misdemeanors were affirmed; 
163 felonies and 76 misdemeanors reversed and rendered, 22 fel- 
onies and 33 misdemeanors reversed and dismissed and 19 fel- 
onies and 53 misdemeanors dismissed, the percentage of dis- 
position being almost exactly that of the Austin and Galveston 
terms of 1889. 

The same report discloses that for the period covered there- 
by, in felony cases 13,567 indictments were presented, 6,832 
trials were had, 4,277 convictions secured, 2,123 acquittals had, 
219 indictments quashed and 5,562 cases nol. prossed. In mis- 
demeanor cases 18,664 indictments were presented, 24,747 in- 
formations filed, 21,215 trials had, resulting in 16,776 convic- 
tions and 6, 390 acquittals, 977 indictments or informations 
quashed and 11,710 cases nolle prosequied. 

No estimate based on these figures, and showing what 
ratio acquittals bear to convictions in the total number of 
prosecutions, can be made, for the reason that the report fails 
to distinguish between trials based upon cases pending prior 
to 1895 and those instituted thereafter. The report does show, 
however, that of the cases actually determined in trial courts 
about 64 per cent. of the trials resulted in convictions, that 219 
prosecutions for felony came to naught for want of proper 
bills of indictment, that 977 prosecutions for misdemeanors, 
for the same reason, met the same fate, while the entry of 
17,272 nolle prosequis, doubtless justified in many cases by de- 
fective indictments or informations, or fatal variances -be- 
tween pleading and evidence, too strongly indicates that “some 
one had blundered.” 

The lesson conveyed by these figures, inadequate and in- 
complete_as_ they are, is not that our courts or prosecuting 
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attorneys are lax in the discharge of their duties, for it is a 
fact ‘beyond cavil that our district judges and prosecuting at- 
torneys are, as a rule, able, learned and zealous in the dis- 
charge of duty, while our Court of Appeals is remarkable for 
the learning, ability and integrity of its members. The de- 
cisions of the latter tribunal delivered in reversing many cases 
of weighty import, are replete with expressions of regret that 
their official duty, in cases where the proof of guilt is evident, 
should require that action at their hands, but they have in 
all such cases, notwithstanding, not hesitated to enforce a 
compliance with the requirements of thelaw as it is, not 
as it ought to be. The path of their duty under the law, nar- 
row and rugged as it has been, has been clearly defined and 
closely and fearlessly pursued. 

A vicious system is, as I have endeavored to show, re- 
sponsible for all, or nearly all, those violations of justice that 
have shocked the moral sense of the people and made the law 
a theme of ribald jest. 

The law should give the accused a fair and impartial trial 
by a jury of his peers, no less and no more; no time, no ex- 
pense should be.spared to assure tthe service upon the trial 
of a jury composed of the best material in the community. 
The accused should be allowed a reasonable time for prepara- 
tion, he should have the benefit of counsel learned in the law, 
paid, and well paid (if necessary, by the State). He should be 
allowed the substance of every right necessary for a just de- 
fense. On the contrary, the accused should not be allowed 
to shelter his guilt behind barriers of technicality; objections 
looking directly to his guilt or innocence should be heard at 
any stage of the proceedings, but no objection going to mat- 
ters of form should be heard from him, except when the er- 
rors of commission or omission on the part of the Court, coun- 
sel, jury or the officers of the court can be cured by amend- 
ment or otherwise. Upon conviction and appeal, no presump- 
tion should obtain except in favor of the legality of the con- 
viction, and the appeals themselves should be limited to the 
consideration of points saved by proper bills of exception, 
brought to the attention of the trial court in due season. 


I am fully aware that reforms of the character which I 
have ventured to suggest will be regarded by many of my 
brothers as radical in the extreme, if not altogether revolu- 
tionary. I must beg to remind them, however, that law is a 
progressive science, and must adapt itself to the exigencies 
of the present in order to deserve the respect of the people. We 
must not forget that the doing of justice is the end and aim 
of all law, and that no form, however venerable from age or 
association, possesses any claim to our regard; that substance 
alone can command our respect. We must recollect that, not- 
withstanding the wonderful complexity of our social life and 
gocial relations, the whole tendency of modern science, art, 
and even religion, is to simplicity. We are learning more and 
more every day to hold the mirror up to nature and learn 
from its sublime teachings our true rule of conduct. We 
constantly seek to reduce things to their elements. We know 
that the simpler and shorter the process in business, science 
and arts the less liability exists for mistake. Is there any 
reason to doubt the propriety of applying this formula to mod- 
ern criminal procedure? The people know and contemn the 
defects of our procedure. They may not be conversant with 
its details, though of these they may learn much in our court- 
fhhouses, but they realize them in gross. May they not, as a 
result of their observation of the course of justice, be tempted 
to agree with the wit, and define a trial of law as an issue 
joined between two parties, to determine which has employed 
the better lawyer? 


If the views expressed are founded in reason and knowl- 
edge of human nature, any legislation directed in terms against 
lynchings, as such, is only too likely to fail in its effect. Leg- 
islation of that character is empirical, and involves the re- 
moval of symptoms rather than the cure of disease. The 
origin of lynching is distrust of existing legal methods. We 
should not content ourselves, therefore, with the punishment 
of the lyncher, but seek to effectually abolish lynching by 
promptly punishing the guilty by legal methods. With the ab- 
gence of excuse or necessity for lynching, the custom itself 
will die a natural death. 

Whatever may be the defects in existing legal methods, 
however delayed or uncertain may be the administration of 
justice through the courts, however urgent the necessity of 
reform, and whatever may be the difficulties attending the 
punishment of persons composing mobs of this character, it is 
certain that mob low and mob violence involve the greatest 
danger to the State, and whether known or supposed defects 
in our criminal procedure be cured or perpetuated, must be 
suppressed at all hazards, though it be necessary to invoke 
the whole power of the State for that purpose. The sovereign 
people of this country, through their representatives, make 
the law, imposes upon their courts the duty of construing and 
applying it, and command the executive to put it in operation. 
No man or body of men, however respectable and animated 
by impulses however good, can be allowed, without great peril 
to the Commonwealth, to supersede all civil authority, and ar- 
rogate to themselves the triple function of judge, jury and 
executioner. To permit this license is to abandon the do- 
minion of law to the whims and caprices of tthe fickle crowd, 
to suppress the majestic voice of a great people in the wild 
ery of faction, and with the same fire which consumes the tem- 
ple of justice to light the torch of anarchy. 

Evils breed quickly, and the men who bind themselves to- 
gether, in the name of natural justice, for the purpose of 
breaking one law, put themselves above the law, and soon 
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learn to despise all legal restraints and trample under their 
feet all law. The contagion of evil example will corrupt whol 
communities, and leave them moral cancers in ‘the body politic. 
menacing the downfall of our institutions and preluding the 
destruction of our liberties. 


O! my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows! 
When ‘that my care could not withhold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care? 

O, thou wilt be a wilderness again, 

Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants! 


The very inefficiency of their methods should teach the 
mob to let the law take its course. Rape and murder do not 
cease because the administrators of lynch law have assume 
jurisdiction of those offenses. Despite the barbarous and jn. 
human punishments that have been inflicted upon persons 
charged with these crimes there has been no sensible diminy. 
tion in the number of such crimes committed. The very hor- 
ror of the atonement seems to exercise a singular fascination 
on the imagination of the evil-doer, and would seem to draw 
him on with irresistible power to the commission of the most 
appalling crimes. The people of one of our own counties have 
only too recently been shocked to the heart and well nigh ren. 
dered frantic by learning that upon the very day they were in 
armed and excited pursuit of one ravisher another crime of 
the same character had been perpetrated by another person 
under circumstances of the most diabolical cruelty. This ex. 
ample has many parallels. 

The riotous assembling of persons with intent to violate 
law has been the occasion of frequent and drastic legislation 
in the mother country, which early recognized the dangerous 
tendencies of this species of offense. By statutes 3 and 4 E4- 
ward VI., Ch. 5, repealed by Statute 1, Mary, Ch. 1, the riotous 
assembling of twelve persons or more, not dispersing upon 
proclamation, was made high treason. The prohibition was in 
substance re-enacted by 1 Mary, Ch. 12, which made the of- 
fense a single felony. By Statue 1, George I., Ch. 5, it was 
enacted that if any twelve persons unlawfully assembled to 
the disturbance of the peace, and should, upon proclamation, 
refuse to disperse for one hour, they should be guilty of fel- 
ony, punishable by death, without benefit of clergy. The 
amplest authority was conferred upon peace officers for the 
suppression of this offense, and its minor degrees of riot and 
rescue, and they were especially exempted from civil, or crim- 
inal prosecution for loss of life or limb inflicted upon the per- 
sons of the mob and incident to its dispersal. (Sec. 13, Henry, 
Ch. 7, the acts cited and others.) 

Under our own law an unlawful assembly is a meeting 
of three or more persons with intent to aid each other, by 
violance or in any other manner, either to commit an offense 
or flegally to deprive any person of any right or to disturb 
him in the enjoyment thereof. (Wilson's P. C., Sec. 419 et seq.) 

This offense is a misdemeanor, and if for any other illegal 
purpose than to prevent elections, prevent or oppose the exe- 
cution or enforcement of any law of the State or the decree of 
a court in a civil action, to effect the rescue of a person ac- 
cused or convicted of a felony or misdemeanor, to prevent the 
sitting of a ‘tribunal, the collection of taxes or other money 
due the State, to prevent any person from pursuing his labor, 
to frighten any one in disguise, or to disturb families in their 
residence, is punishable by fine not exceeding $200. 

If the persons unlawfully assembled together do, or at- 
tempt to do, any illegal act, all those engaged in such illegal 
act are guilty of riot, and punishable according to circum- 
stances for felony or misdemeanor. (Wilson’s P. C., Arts. 2% 
et seq.) Those guilty or committing any other illegal act than 
those specified in P. C., Sec. 419, supra., in addition to receiv- 
ing the punishment affixed to such illegal act by other pro- 
visions of the penal code, may also be punished by confinement 
in the county jail not exceeding one year, or by fine not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. (Wilson’s P. C., Sec. 446.) 

Our penal code defines conspiracy as an agreement, entered 
into between ‘two or more persons to commit any offense of 
the grade of felony. (Wilson’s P. C., 1,400.) A conspiracy to 
kill a human being shall be deemed a conspiracy to commit 
murder. (Id., Sec. 1,406.) The punishment of conspiracy to 
commit murder is confinement in the penitentiary for not less 
than two nor more than ten years; for conspiracy to commit 
any other felony, not less than two nor more than five years 
in the penitentiary. (Id., Sec. 1,405.) 

Persons engaged in ithe commission of any species of mob 
violence resulting in murder, maiming and the like, are un- 
doubtedly guilty as principals for the infraction of laws de- 
nouncing those offenses. 

It is manifest, therefore, that prior to the enactment of 
the act of 1897, hereafter referred 'to, those who participated 
in the concoction or commission of every offense included in 
the act of lynching, were punishable, under existing provisions 
of our penal code, in a manner and to an extent commensurate 
with the character of the offense. 7 

Alt the special session of our Legislature in June, 1897, 4 
bill directed in terms against mob violence was introduced. 
This bill bore the impress of hasty preparation, and, though 
favorably reported in its original form, finally assumed the 
proportions of two several acts. 

The prosecution of 'the crime of rape, under the provisions 
of one of these acts may be commenced and carried on in the 
county in which the offense is committed, or in any county of 
the judicial district in which the offense is committed, or in 
any county of the district the judge of which resides nearest 
por! nny seat of the county in which the offense is com- 
mitted, 
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When the judicial district is composed of but ome county, 
prosecutions may be had in that or any adjoining county. It 
js made the duty of every district judge whose court has jur- 
jsdiction under tthe act, to immediately call the attention of 
the Grand ury, reassembling it, if necessary, tw the fact that 
the offense of rape has probably been committed; cases in- 
yolving a charge of rape or given precedence over all other 
cases, and the district courts are both authorized and directed 
to change venue in such cases whenever it shall be necessary 
to scure a speedy trial. 

The object of the latter provision doubtless was to secure 
to the State the same right of speedy trial enjoyed by de- 
fendant in all prosecutions under constitutional guarantees, 
while the defendant may be subjected to indictment by a 
grand jury not of the body of ‘the county wherein the offense 
is committed, and to a trial by a petit jury not of the vicinage. 
There seems to be some room for some doubts whether the 
Legislature has the power to co-part so widely from the pro- 
cedure heretofore esteemed “due process of law,” and confer 
upon grand juries a jurisdiction not heretofore extended to 
them, except in cases based upon other well-known reasons. 


The second of these acts provides that whenever two or 
more persons shall combine together for the purpose of mob 
violence, and in pursuance of such combination shall unlaw- 
fully and willfully take the life of any reasonable creature in 
being by such violence, such persons shall be deemed guilty 
of murder by mob violence and punishable by death or con- 
finement in the penitentiary for life, according to the degrees 
of murder to be found by the jury. The courts are required 
to so construe the law as not to affect the existing law in re- 
gard to manslaughter. 

It seems to have been the intention of the Legislature tu 
create a new offense, that of murder by mob violence in pur- 
suance of a combination to commit mob violence by two or 
more persons. We must be impressed by the fact that the 
crime denounced was already punishable as murder in the 
first or second degree or manslaughter, and that in contempla- 
tion of law two persons will now constitute a mob. 


We are confronted with tthe fact that the courts will prob- 
ably hold that, under the act, all homicides committed in 
pursuance of such combination are punishable only under 
the provisions of the new law with its proviso, and that the 
new law operates a repeal pro tanto of the pre-existing pro- 
visions of the penal code. By reading between the lines of 
the new act we are able to surmise that the new crime of 
murder may be in more than one degree, probably as many 
as murder aforetime had, and punishable accordingly. In this 
regard the act is vague, and would seem to require extremely 
liberal construction to render it at all operative. Be that as 
it may, I fear that legislative zeal has here over-reached itself, 
and that the vagueness in the terms of the new law and the 
corresponding necessity for its construction by the courts will 
greatly embarrass the efforts of the prosecution to bring of- 
fenders of this class to justice. 

The act further provides that if any sheriff, constable or 
other officer in this State. shall permit or suffer any person 
in his custody, charged with crime, to be killed by one or 
more persons, or shall permit or suffer any such person to 
be taken from his custody and killed by one or more persons, 
shall be deemd guilty of official misconduct and removal from 
office. The custody of a deputy is declared to be the custody 
of his principal. Proceedings to remove such officer shall be 
commenced by petition and carried on in the name of the 
State, by the Attorney-General or under his direction, in any 
county named in ‘the act. 

After the filing of the petition, citation shall issue, and all 
proceedings be had as far as practicable as in other civil 
cases, and appeals and writs of error may be taken and sued 
out by either party. 

Ten days after the filing of the petition the Attorney- 
General shall make application to the district judge to have 
the offending officer suspended temporarily from office. Of 
this application the defendant is entitled to five days’ notice, 
and if, upon hearing, it shall appear that the defendant is 
guilty of the non-feasance charged, the district judge is re- 
quired to suspend the offender temporarily and appoint some 
other person to discharge the duties of the office, who shall 
give bond conditioned to pay the defendant all damages and 
costs that he may sustain by reason of such suspension if it 
shall appear that the cause for removal be insufficient or un- 
true. 

In the trial of the cause if a verdict ‘be rendered against 
the defendant, judgment of ouster shall be entered against 
_—- and he shall not thereafter be appointed or elected to said 
office. 

The difficulties of securing a judgment of ouster under this 
act are manifold. As our juries are at present selected, mis- 
— in 'this class of cases will be the rule and not the excep- 

on. 

Prosecutions for murder by mob violence may be had in 
any county of the judicial district in which the offense is 
committed, in any county of the judicial district the judge of 
which resides nearest the county seat of the county in which 
the offense is committed, and when the judicial district com- 
prise only one county prosecutions shall be had in any adjoin- 
ing county. Prosecutions for official misconduct may be had 
in any of ‘the counties last named, without exception. 

The constitutionality of this act will doubtless be attacked 
on the grounds ithat it embraces more than one subject, and 
that in prosecutions for murder the indictment is not required 
by its terms to be presented by the grand jury of ‘the county 





wherein the offense is committed, and it will be seen that in 
practice conflicts between so many courts of concurrent juris- 
diction may easily occur. 

In establishing the jurisdiction of the courts in those acts 
the Legislature seems to have been desirous of avoiding local 
influences that might prevent or impair the efficiency or suc- 
cess of the prosecution. The existing laws regulating the 
change of venue would seem to be amply sufficient to protect 
the rights of both State and accused against such influence, 
and if they be not so, and the principle of that portion of the 
act be correct and constitutional, a prosecution in a section 
of the State most distantly removed from the place of the 
crime would present the greatest advantages. Such a course 
would be expensive, but true justice is cheap at any price, 
and, after all, the best is the cheapest. 

It may be noted concerning the latter act that the prose- 
cution is not seemingly compelled to allege and prove that the 
non-feasance of an officer charged with a violation of the pro- 
visions of this act was either willful or with knowledge— 
though these requirements were embraced in the form of the 
original bill. With the vast power at his command, a peace 
officer who knowingly permits a prisoner to be taken from his 
custody and lynched should be summarily removed from of- 
fice and rendered forever disqualified to hold that or any simi- 
lar place of trust. On the other hand, the necessity of estab- 
lishng its willfulness would seriously interfere with the suc- 
cessful prosecution of an offense so purely negative in its 
character. It seems, however, going to great lengths to per- 
mit, as the act does, the summary removal from a place of 
trust to which he has been elevated by popular vote a con- 
stitutional officer because, though wholly without his knowl- 
edge or consent, his deputy may have submitted to the killing 
of a prisoner in his custody. I hardly think the doctrine of 
respondeak superior has ever ‘been so far extended. 

On the whole, it is doubtful if these acts will, under exist- 
ing conditions, prove of much benefit in the suppression of 
mob law. The necessities of our situation, however, exact 
that the new statutes should be given a fair trial, and their 
provisions may, perhaps, suffice until other changes, more rad- 
ical and more effectual, can be inaugurated. 

The mob violence that so frequently illustrates the rise 
and progress of great strikes in this and other countries origi- 
nates in the natural or acquired hatred of law, or love of 
plunder of the habitual wrong-doer, though aided sometimes 
by the despair of the ordinarily good citizen or otherwise 
ameliorating this condition. In the latter case an erring but 
unfortunate citizen registers a protest against the existing so- 
cial system, not against methods of legal procedure. It is a 
part of a great social problem which this country has set be- 
fore it, and in the solution of which is involved its continued 
existence. The subject is inviting, but the proportions which 
this paper has already assumed admonish me to no longer 
abuse your patience. 








THE ABOLITION OF THE GRAND JURY. 


By C. E. Chiperfield of-Canton, Ill, before the State’s At- 
torneys’ Association of Illinois. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the State’s Attorneys’ As- 
sociation of Illinois: 

In attempting, within the brief time allowed for this pa- 
per, to present for your consideration, some of the reasons, 
which upon reflection, have occurred to me, why the grand 
jury should be abolished, I shall not attempt to recall to your 
minds the circumstances surrounding the birth and devel- 
opment of the grand jury, but I shall endeavor to dweil 
briefly: First, upon the duties of the grand jury at the pres- 
ent time; second, the reasons why it should be abolished, and 
third, a consideration of what we should adopt as a sub- 
stitute. 

The grand jury at the present time is a body of not more 
than twenty-three nor less than sixteen men, selected by the 
county board from the several townships of the county. Their 
duties are to diligently inquire into and true presentment 
make of all such matters and things, as shall be given into 
their charge or shall otherwise come to their knowledge; to 
present no person through malice, hatred or ill-will, nor to 
leave any one unpresented through fear, favor or affection, or 
for any fee or reward, or for any hope or promise thereof, 
and in all their presentments to present the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. 

Under the first subdivision of the duties of the grand 
jury, as defined by our law, it seems to be contemplated that 
the jury is to act upon those matters which are given to 
it in charge, either by the court or prosecuting officer, and 
pre-supposes the existence of two facts: First, that there 
has been a crime committed, and, second, that a prelim- 
inary investigation has been set on foot, to bring the sup- 
posed guilty party before the bar of justice, through the me- 
dium of an indictment, so in cases of this class, the grand 
jury merely hears the evidence that has been collected, sits 
in judgment upon the matter, and in the exercise of its power, 
according to the individual notions of its several members, 
decides by its vote, whether or not the matter shall receive 
further attention. 

The second class of cases in which the grand jury has 
the power to take the initiative, are those in which the 
matter is brougt to their knowledge by other means than 
through the medium of the court or prosecuting officer, and 
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consist of those matters lying wholly within their personal 
knowledge, or such as are presented to them by a private 
individual of his own volition. This latter class is of trifling 
importance as compared with the first, and I believe that I 
can safely say, that rarely, are important cases brought to 
light as a result of its exercise. 

The third duty devolving upon the grand jury is to pre- 
sent none through hatred, ill-will or malice and to leave 
none unpresented through fear, or the hope, or promise of 
reward or favor; and finally to present the whole truth to the 
best of their ability and understanding. 

I next desire to call your attention to the objections to the 
grand jury as a body, among the chief of which are those 
which relate to the manner of its selection and the personnel 
of its members. 

Under our system of selecting a grand jury, where the 
supervisors, without any restriction upon their power, name 
the prospective grand juror, he is usually first selected from 
the political party of which the supervisor is a member, be- 
cause the policy of the unwritten law of politics is to reward 
the partisan supporter of the successful candidate; so, when the 
supervisor selects his quoto for the grand jury, he names 
Jones, not because he is the better qualified or the best fitted 
for the proper performance of the delicate and all important 
duties to be entrusted to his care, but because at the last 
election Jones, as a party worker, assisted him, and he there- 
fore, at the expense of the whole people, confers the honor 
upon Jones and hands his name in, regardless of his qualifica- 
tions, which performance is repeated by each supervisor, in 
turn, and the jury, when completed, usually consists of a 
large number of men who are chosen simply on account of 
their political activity. 

If, perchance, the supervisor fails to select a man to whom 
he is under obligations for past political favors, he selects 
some individual who has no business there, but who, for per- 
sonal reasons, known only to himself, has brought certain 
influences to bear upon the supervisor in order that he may 
be chosen, and, ordinarily, when chosen, he is the man with 
an axe to grind; he either is a friend of some man whose in- 
dictment is threatened, in which case he will use his influence 
with the other grand jurors to secure a vote against a “true 
bill” and thereby defeat the ends of justice by permitting 
some guilty man to escape indictment; or he is after some 
person, against whom he has a personal feeling of hatred and 
malice whose indictment he desires to secure because he 
wishes to annoy him; and when what little evidence there 
is has been submitted to the grand jury, he assumes a mys- 
terious air and intimates to the other jurors that the de- 
fendant, in whose case a vote is about to be taken upon, is a 
bad man, guilty of many other crimes, and should be indicted 
on general principles. The other jurors, not suspecting the 
motive, fall into the trap, an indictment is found upon in- 
sufficient evidence, with nothing additional behind it, the juror’s 
object is accomplished, the State’s Attorney has to try the 
case, at a large expense of time and money to all concerned, 
and, when the petit jury finally acquits the defendant, receives 
the blame for permittiing one more guilty man to escape. 

Another class of individuals who are chosen in the same 
manner as the last jurors are those who have violated the laws 
themselves, or who are in league with law-breakers, and are 
there for the sole purpose of detecting and preventing any 
possible prosecution which fixes the responsibility therefore at 
their doors. How easy it is for a band of thieves, counter- 
feiters or other law-breakers, some of whose members are of 
apparent respectability, to either defeat all efforts to secure 
indictments against their members, or, failing in that, to give 
timely warning to the party whom the authorities desire to 
apprehend, in order that he may make good his escape. 

In considering the personnel of the grand jury from an 
intellectual standpoint, we find that, although the grand jurors 
are of average intelligence, they possess scarcely any of the 
qualifications essential to fit them to perform the duties in 
hand. They come from the various walks of life, and are 
almost without excepticn men with no legal knowledge, no 
idea of the rules of evidence, nor have they any just concep- 
tion of the duties they will have to perform, as any one who 
has ever been present the first few hours of the life of a grand 
jury can testify. Regardless of these facts, the law intrusts 
to these gentlemen its entire execution, and they, according 
to their own peculiar ideas, endeavor to do their duty. 


Aside from the fact that the members of the Grand Jury 
are men of scarcely any knowledge of the law, they are usually 
a class who, in utter disregard of their oaths, are prone to 
look at matters from all sides, loosing sight of the one ques- 
tion as to whether the evidence makes out a prima facie case 
against the defendant. They wander through time and eter- 
nity in their curious way, and if in their travels they run up 
against the large family of the accused, some soft-hearted 
juror renounces his oath and commences to plead for the family 
that will cuffer in case Brown is indicted, or, if it isn’t a family, 
it is an old mother, or his first offense, that crops out in an 
attempt to defeat the ends of justice and the securing of an 
indictment. 

Then, again, we find the man who is a personal friend of 
the accused. This individual, in violation of his oath, urges 
his own personal views in behalf of the possible defendant, and 
oftentimes this juror with his plea for mercy, with which the 
grand jury has nothing to do, can outweigh all evidence and 
control the action of the jury, simply because the balance of 
the panel are so indifferent to their oaths, so inattentive to 








their duties and the evidence as not to care what becomes of 
the law-breaker whose case is before them. 

In examining the grand jury further, you will find among 
its membership a few who, as times are dull, want to stay as 
long as they can for what there is in it, and these individuals 
will, as a rule, attempt to try each case presented to the jury 
for consideration, and, after everybody else in the room has 
thoroughly examined the witness, they suddenly realize that 
they are a part of the jury, and in the exercise of their priyj- 
lege start in and take the witness clear through his story q 
time or two, not that they are unfamiliar with the story as 
originally told, but merely for the purpose of killing time ang 
hanging on. 

In this connection I wish to call your attention to the pro. 
fessional grand juror, the man who has a pull with the sy- 
pervisor, the gentleman who belong to this class represents his 
township continually, and appears at each and every term 
as the fittest man his township possesses for the place. He 
hasn’t a great deal to do at home, and can just as well serve 
his country as not, provided he gets well paid for his time. 
He hasi’t any mind of his own in cases which are being in- 
vestigated from the other townships, and in those cases he 
sides in with the majority; but when the grand jury reaches a 
case from his locality he wakes up; he has a duty to per- 
form by his constituents, who meekly permit him to serve 
term after term, and he devotes all of his energies to the task 
of preventing the heavy hand of the law falling upon any of 
his guilty neighbors. Why does he do this? Simply because 
that is what they expect him to do; and should he adopt any 
other course, he would have trouble in coming back next term. 
A composit picture of a thousand of this class of jurors would 
make an interesting study, and would be a curiosity as well, 
for it wouldn’t vary in a single feature. I must decline to say 
what it would typify, or what characteristic would be most 
prominent in its makeup, but the thought of what it might be 
recalls to my mind the words of the poet: 

“The jury passing on the prisoner’s life 
May in the sworn twelve have a thief or two 
Greater than him they try.” 


The best class of men who compose the membership of the 
grand jury are those business men who have mingled with the 
world sufficiently to understand human nature, and when you 
have several of this class upon the jury you almost invariably 
find them to be in such a hurry, on account of the value of their 
time, that, in their anxiety to get away, they refuse to give 
individual cases proper consideration, and, as a result, public 
interests suffer. 

These objections which I have mentioned to the different 
classes of individuals who comprise our grand juries are not 
mere creations of my mind, but they are stern realities, based 
upon facts which every person who has had anything to do 
with several successive grand juries will recognize and indorse. 

Another serious objection to the grand jury, as it now 
exists, is the facility with which it is possible to ascertain the 
nature of its proceedings. As officers whose duty it is to deal 
wth these juries you will agree with me when I say that there 
is scarcely a thing which transpires behind the doors of a 
grand jury but what any interested person has access thereto. 
It is always known on the street what case is under considera- 
tion, who proffers the complaint, who the witnesses are, and, 
worst of all, what the most important witnesses testify to be- 
fore the grand jury.. Many a good case has been lost because 
the testimony of a witness before the grand jury became 
known in advance of the trial, and when, after a slight delay, 
you call your witness before the petit jury, supposing he will 
there tell the same story, you are overwhelmingly surprised 
to find that, in lieu of what he said before the grand jury, he 
has changed his evidence, and, aside from collaterial matters, 
his testimony is valueless. Why is this so? Because, since 
the knowledge of what the witness said before the grand jury 
came to the ears of the defendant and his attorney, they have 
seen your man, and, by some underhanded work or plausible 
pretext, have either directly or indirectly convinced him that 
it is proper to change his story as originally told and substitute 
something entirely worthless to you in lieu thereof. When 4 
man is certain of indictment it is of great advantage to him 
to have the people’s part of his case presented to the grand 
jury, as it enables him, through his emissaries, to ascertain 
the exact nature of the testimony of the adverse witnesses, and 
affords him an opportunity of shaping his defense so as to best 
meet the State’s case at the trial. 

To my mind the size of the grand jury is another potent 
objection that can successfully be urged against it at the 
present time, regardless of the fact that perhaps, anciently, it 
was one of the best features of the institution, as it enabled 
the body to discover, through its individual members, nearly 
all crimes committed in the district from which it was drawn; 
but in this day of civilization, with the press and telegraph, 
every crime is heralded far and near, and the people are no 
longer dependent upon the individual knowledge of each grand 
juror for such information. So it is that the present size of 
the grand jury makes it an unwieldly body, the attention of 
which it is hard to keep during the investigation of cases. 

The grand jury, owing to its size, the peculiar manner of 
its selection and the characteristics of its members, is 4 
strangely uncertain body. Its workings do not possess any de- 
gree of uniformity, as any one who is familiar with the work 
done by grand juries will bear witness. One grand jury will 
be very energetic in finding “true bills,” acting upon evidence 
in many cases of doubtful sufficiency, and will be known as 
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an “indicting jury.” Another grand jury will ignore the best 
of cases, supported by the clearest kind of evidence, and time 
after time will vote against finding a true bill. One jury will 
nave a virtuous attack, will investigate all of the violators 
of the liquor traffic and will turn things upside down in gen- 
eral; the very next jury will lean just the other way, so that 
the plainest violations of the law are winked at, thus en- 
couraging crime, for it is the known certainty that swift pun- 
jshment will follow a violation of the law which makes the 
law-breaker hesitate, and deters the lawless classes from doing 
many criminal acts. 

The principal objection which can be urged against the 

and jury, as now constituted, is the absolute personal irre- 
sponsibility of the individual juror attendant upon the per- 
formance of his duties. He is a law unto himself; no power 
can regulate him and no power can control him. He can be 
called before no earthly tribunal, except his own conscience, to 
account for his actions. He can pursue an enemy for personal 
motives of revenge; he can favor a friend or political associate; 
he can advance and maintain before the jury, by argument, 
ideas that he would never father in any other place; he can 
shirk responsibility by voting to turn the guilty loose, plead- 
ing for mercy for the confessed criminal, and the next moment 
east his vote to indict the innocent, but friendless, accused; 
ignoring, in order to do so, his oath and every distinction be- 
tween heresay and competent evidence. The State’s Attorney 
is powerless to protest against or prevent these insane antics 
upon the juror’s part, and the court is as equally unable to 
prevent the denial of justice. The unscrupulous and corrupt 
juror has the power to overrule the instructions of the court, 
to act contrary to the advice of the State’s Attorney and to 
utterly disregard all laws, in order that his own selfish ends 
may be accomplished. Despite the charge of the court, the 
evidence of unimpeached witnesses and the appeals of the 
prosecuting officer, he has the power to say: “Thus far shalt 
thou go, and no farther;’” that no indictment shall be found 
and no further prosecution permitted. “And from his edict 
when once set forth there is no appeal.”’ Such power coupled 
with its frequent exercise, in a manner never contemplated by 
the founders of the grand jury, exists, and is frequently prac- 
ticed =n order that guilty men may escape their desserts. 
Should the judge of the court arrogate to himself such power 
he would be stripped of his judicial ermine, dragged from the 
bench, impeached and for all time regarded with scorn by all 
decent pecple. Should the State’s Attorney so conduct him- 
self, he would be thrown out of office, branded as a felon, and 
made to wander up and down this earth as an outcast; but 
none of these terrors are in store for the juror—he belongs to 
a body who in a brief time will be scattered. The fact of his 
membership therein in a few short weeks will be forgotten, and 
if, perchance, he is taken to task by some righteously indignant 
citizen for the action of himself and associates, he forthwith 
lays the blame on the other fellow, or says that the evidence 
was so and so, thereby justifying his rascality, and his poor 
deluded accuser has nothing more to say, for wasn’t it all done 
in private? And how can he say who voted aye and who voted 
nay, or what story the witnesses told? And the svoundrel, who 
has violated his oath, his duty to God and man, mingles again 
with his neighbors as of yore, with no visible blot or stain on 
his garments. 

The large expense required to empanel and keep in attend- 
ance a grand jury is another point to be considered in this 
connection, The fees for summoning them, mileage and per 
diem for attendance, bailiffs and other court officers, to say 
nothing of the delay and expense incident to the trial of un- 
founded and meritless cases, constitutes a large proportion of 
the heavy expenditures, caused by our courts; and, viewed in 
the light of results, it is a grave question whether the game is 
worth the candle. 

That there are numerous good and valid objections to the 
grand jury none are disposed to deny, and the only remaining 
question that I intend to discuss is, What shall we have as a 
substitute for the grand jury? While we are all convinced that 
there are many serious errors to be corrected, we hesitate to 
offer a substitute without the gravest consideration of the con- 
sequences that may flow from its adoption and execution, for 
we all agree with the idea “that it is better to bear those ills 
we have than fly to others that we know not of.” 

Without claiming infallibility or the possession of a su- 
perior degree of knowledge, I have outlined some three or four 
substitutes for the grand jury as it now exists. They all, with 
the exception of the fourth, have in view the abolition of the 
grand jury, and are as follows: 


First. To abolish the grand jury altogether, authorizing the 
State’s Attorney to file informations in all cases. 

Second. Abolish the grand jury in all cases, except when 
public necessity requires that a grand jury should be em- 
paneled, and then have one drawn upon the order of the 
circuit judge. At all other times the State’s Attorney to pro- 
ceed in all cases by information. 

Third. Abolish the grand jury in all cases, permitting the 
State’s Attorney to file informations in all cases of mis- 
demeanors, and in all felony cases, after an examination be- 
fore a magistrate, where the defendant is held, authorize the 
State’s Attorney to proceed by information. 

Fourth. Abolish the grand jury so far as all cases of mis- 
demeanor are concerned, authorizing the State’s Attorney to 
proceed by information; retaining the grand jury for the in- 
vestigation of cases of felony after changing the manner of 
its selection so as to conform to the mode of drawing petit 





juries; also giving the State’s Attorney, in felony cases, co- 
ordinate power to proceed by information. 

Before attempting a brief discussion of the several pro- 
posed substitutes I have offered you, in order that there may 
be no doubt in any of your minds as to the power of the Legis- 
lature to abolish the grand jury, I desire to call your atten- 
tion to section 8 of article 2 of the Constitution of this State, 
which is as follows: 

“No person shall be held to answer for a criminal offense 
unless on indictment of a grand jury. Provided, That the 
grand jury may be abolished by law in all cases.” Therefore,. 
under our Constitution, all that the Legislature has to do is: 
to enact a proper law and the grand jury disappears. 

As you have observed, the first proposed substitute does: 
away entirely with the grand jury and empowers the State’s; 
Attorney to file informations in all cases. . 

In considering this matter I wish to remind you that thé 
above change is merely an extension of the power the State’s 
Attorney now has with reference to filing informations in mis- 
demeanors in the County Court, so as to comprehend and in- 
clude both felonies and misdemeanors in all courts. It is not an 
entirely new innovation for the State’s Attorney to prosecute 
a criminal case by information, and, anticipating the objection 
that it places too much power in the hands of one officer, 3 
desire to say that the plan is at the present time, in a small 
way, it is true, an unqualified success; that no great outcry is 
being made that the power is abused by the prosecuting officer 
in the county courts, and also to say that, while abuses may 
creep irto the exercise of such a power, if conferred, even that 
then all the corrupt the State’s Attorney can accomplish under 
it is to bring a supposed law-breaker before the bar of jus- 
tice into the presence of an upright judge and impartial jury, 


with the presurcption of innocence attending him, to be placed 
on trial, and, before a conviction can be had, the State’s At- 
torney must prove the truth of the charge, beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt. With that certainty staring him in the face 
the corrupt State’s Attorney will be loath to commence un- 
founded and meritless prosecutions. 


Another reason, which, to my mind, favors the successful 
operation of the criminal laws of the State without a grand 
jury, is that in a great majority of the cases which are at the 
present time presented to a grand jury for its consideration 
the accused has already had the benefit of a preliminary ex- 
amination. Instead of that being an ex parte proceeding, the 
defendant has been afforded the privilege of meeting his ac- 
cusers face to face; the privilege of cross-examining the wit- 
nesses whose testimony is offered against him, after which, 
should he desire, he may produce whatever evidence he has by 
way of defense; the opportunity of the assistance of able 
coursel in conducting and presenting his side of the case is 
bestowed upon him; in fact, he has every facility afforded him 
to enable him to completely overthrow the State’s case. 
fore he can be held for trial, the prosecuting officers are 
obliged to prove that a crime has been committed, and that 
there is probable cause to believe that the accused is guilty 
of the commission thereof. After all these proceedings, con- 
ducted fairly, openly and in the light of day, have taken 
place, I am at a loss to know what advantage there is to the 
defendant in having his case again presented to a grand jury, 
and what possible danger there is in the abuse of the power 
conferred upon the State’s Attorney in authorizing him to 
proceed directly by information. As to the small proportion 
of cases in which it is desirable to proceed by information with- 
out the accused having had the benefit of a preliminary ex- 
amination, the abuse of authority conferred upon the State’s 
Attorney will necessarily be infrequent, if for no other reason 
than the fact that his opportunities to do injustice will be so 
few. 

In the second substitute provision is made for the abolition 
of the grand jury in all cases, except where public necessity 
requires that a grand jury should be empaneled, the circuit 
judge in that event to be the person to determine when a 
grand jury is required on account of public necessity, and 
what case or abuses shall be considered by it. In all other 
eases the State’s Attorney to proceed by information. 

This substitute possesses nearly all of the essential features 
of the first, and is attended by the additional safeguard of 
having a dormant grand jury, ready to spring into existence 
when necessary. As I am advised, this last plan has been 
successfully operated in Wisconsin and one or two other 
States, with slieht modifications, and it is universally con- 
sidered a success where tried. 

I remember some two or three years ago talking the matter 
over with a member of the bar from Wisconsin, who resided 
at West Superior, and in our conversation he informed me 
that they had recently, in his county, required the services of 
a grand jury in the investigation of alleged abuses connected 
with the management of the affairs of his city, which fact 
brought out the question from me as to how often they found 
it necessary to use a grand jury, to which he replied “that 
the grand jury then in session was the only one his county had 
seen in thirty years, and that in numerous counties they had 
done without the services of a grand jury for a much longer 
time.’ If the scheme works elsewhere, why can we not use 2 
similar law in Illinois? Surely we are as civilized, our officers 
as competent and our courts as honest as in Wisconsin. 

The saving of money to the taxpayers, providing the results 
to be obtained would be nearly as good, would be enormous. 
Without claiming to be exact, I presume that I am safe in 
saying that the average cost of the several grand juries in 
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-the 102 counties of this State will be $500. Assuming that each 
county holds three terms of court a year, the saving in one 
year would be $153,000; in thirty years it would be $4,590,000. 

In the third substitute I propose to abolish the grand jury 
in all cases, authorizing the State’s Attorney to proceed directly 
by information in cases of misdemeanors, and in felony cases, 
after a compulsory examination of the accused before a magis- 
trate, empower the State’s Attorney to file informations. 

This plan is more in the nature of a modification of my 
first substitute than the creation of an entirely new idea, and 
it is suggested for the purpose of preventing the raising of any 
“objections to the scheme on account of the State’s Attorney 
having authority to proceed by information in felony cases 
without the intervention of an examination before a magis- 
trate, thereby creating an additional safeguard against 
abuses. 

In the last substitute I propose to authorize the State’s 
Attorney to proceed in all courts by information in cases of 
misdemeanor, retaining the grand jury in felony cases after 
changing the manner of its selection so as to conform to the 
«method of drawing the petit jury, at the same time giving the 
State’s Attorney co-ordinate power to proceed by information 
ain cases of felony. 

The advantages to be derived from the last substitute are 
these: In the first place, by giving the State’s Attorney au- 
thority to proceed, independent of the grand jury, in mis- 
demeanors, by filing informations, a great saving in the time 
required for the investigation of cases would be accomplished. 

By retaining the grand jury in cases of felony we would 
preserve the supposed bulwark of the lawless classes against 
unwarranted prosecutions and too active prosecutors. 

By changing the manner of the selection of the grand jury 
so as to conform to the mode of drawing petit juries, we would 
lessen the danger of eternally having the classes I have al- 
ready spoken of upon the grand jury. 

And, finally, by giving the State’s Attorney co-ordinate 
power to proceed by information in cases of felony, the mis- 
carriages of justice, on account of corrupt grand juries, would 
be materially lessened, if not entirely removed. 

I am aware that the traditions of the law and its estab- 
lished agencies are not to be lightly or irreverently handled. 
A loud protest should be made against aught that will detract 
to the slightest degree from the effective administration of 
justice. But tradition and age should not retain that which 
has outlived its useful period. This age is pre-eminently 
utilitarian; the stage coach, the pony express, the slow-moving 
mail system, the tallow candle and the other inconveniences 
of ages that are past have given way before the march of 
progress to those substitutes that are abreast of the times and 
proclaim the story of our civilization. 

The feudal system of tenures has been abolished, although 
time honored, as being opposed to the civilization of a latter 
day. The right to a trial by battle, the ordeals of fire and 
water, although of the greatest antiquity, have been forced to 
become curious relics of a dark and superstitious past by rea- 
son of the progress of the centuries. No more are witches 
burned on Salem Hill to appease an angered God, and re- 
volting, blood-stained, fanatical crimes are no longer tolerated 
in the name of religion and freedom. The shadow on the dial 
of progress, it is decreed for the centuries to come, shall move 
forward, and no backward step can be taken. For these rea- 
sons that have made these changes possible, that proclaim that 
mankind has advanced and will continue so to do, I invoke, in 
the name of the people of this grand commonwealth, the 
abolition of that relic of antiquity, the twin sister of the 
Inquisition, the grand jury, in Illinois. 








WHO IS THE SHYSTER? 





(Address of H. M. Wiltse of Chattanooga Before the Tennessee 
State Bar Association.) 





It is a difficult question to answer. After a little effort at 
systematic thought upon the subject I felt like taking pattern 
‘from a fellow who was listening to a certain female lecturer 
and politician. “What am I for?” she asked, and quite nat- 
urally there was no response. Assuming an attitude she asked 
again in a tone which seemed to command reply: “What am 
I for?” 

“By gosh, I give it up!’’ was the answer of somebody in 
the audience. 

Some of the law dictionaries undertake to tell who the 
shyster is, and what he is, but all that I have examined fail 
to do him the full measure of justice. Anderson, for instance, 
refers to “Crank” and “Pettifogger’’ in connection with him, 
but that is unfair to the cranks and pettifoggers and throws 
little light upon the subject. His definition proper of shyster 
is “One who pretends to practice law, but without either 
knowledge of law or conscience. An inferior attorney, em- 
ployed in mean professional business.” 

I heartily wish this definition comprehensively answered 
the question which the title of this paper asks, but it does not, 
else would this paper never have been written. 

The voice of the laity is heard in the land, and the law 
dictionaries of recent date go much farther. 

The “Standard,” for instance, defines him to be “a lawyer 
who practices in an unprofessional or tricky manner; espe- 
cially one who haunts the prisons and lower courts to prey on 
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petty criminals; hence any one who conducts his business in q 
tricky manner.” 

The “hence”’ is very comprehensive, and hence, the hen 
part of the definition, comes nearest to the mark. And hence 
the shyster is a vastly more numerous animal than we are 
wont to suppose. 

He is not by any means always the justice court igno. 
ramus. He very often practices in the courts of record, ang 
sometimes in the highest of them. He often knows a goog 
deal of law and enjoys lucrative practice. 

He does not always bribe juries, suborn perjury or talk 
to judges about his cases outside of court rooms. These are 
some of the more familiar methods of the more familiar varie. 
ties of the animal, for, be it confessed, he must be classified, 

Where the word shyster came from I do not know, except 
that it is a United States colloquialism. It does not seem to 
me to possess much of inherent sense or significance. I do 
not like it. Rapscallion would be preferable, to my mind, 
though viper would perhaps be more dignified and more com. 
prehensive. 

When I was a small boy, and a small school boy, and we 
used to stand in a row and read paragraphs successively, | 
was very fond of a certain piece in which was told the story 
of a young lawyer who was sought out by a bold, bad man 
inspired by the wish to bring action against a poor old gen- 
tleman whose name, I think, was Major Farsworth. 

His object was to cheat Major Farsworth out of a yoke 
of oxen. The dialogue I do not remember in detail, but the 
most impressive part of it was the final—the answer of the 
young attorney—which was, in substance, as follows: “And 
so you want me to help you cheat poor old Major Farsworth 
out of those oxen. No, sir. I promised my dying mother 
never to do such a thing, and I will starve first.” 


It was a crude story, crudely told, but it contained a 
lesson which ought to be taught to every student of law; a 
lesson which many a practitioner and many a professor would 
do well to learn. It contained more of ethics than many a 
fair practitioner. with good practice, ever learned, heard of 
or dreamed of. It is startling to believe that fifty per cent. of 
modern practitioners of law in average communities would 
have acted for the fellow, collected something in advance 
if he could and taken a mortgage on the oxen before suit was 
begun to secure what was not paid in advance in fractional 
silver, jackknives, jackasses or some such currency among 
modern shysters. 


I believe the most optimistic and the least observing of 
the profession cannot have failed to note that the percentage 
of men who conduct their practice in a tricky manner has 
largely increased within the past few years, and is rapidly 
increasing. As a consequence the status of men in our pro- 
fession in public estimation (perhaps not a very good gauge, 
but one by which we must submit to be gauged) is rapidly 
and regularly depreciating. 

I have said that the shyster must of necessity be classified 
in order to a proper study of the genus. I shall content my- 
self with giving four species: 

First—Human. 

Second—Brute. 

Third—Reptile. 

Fourth—Vermin. 


It may seem out of place to admit that the shyster may 
belong to the human species, but he sometimes does. By this 
I mean, simply, that certain practices which strictly con- 
stitute one a shyster are less inexcusable than others. It 
ought not to be said, most likely, that departure, even habitual 
departure, from the strict line of right, necessarily constitutes 
a practitioner a shyster. But it is certain that every departure 
from that strict line weakens the moral character, blunts the 
sense of professional responsibility to the moral law, and to 
mankind and to God, and increases the probability that to 
such condftion will the victim of temptation one day come. 
All law is founded on the golden rule and the divine law. 
Strictly speaking, all right is justice and all justice is right. 
Justice should always be the ambition, the desired goal of 
the lawyer, and victory never, if victory can be won only at 
the expense of justice. 


All who know anything of professional ethics know that 
it is no party of the duty of the prosecuting officer to secure 
conviction. It is ‘his duty to see that government is properly, 
faithfully represented in the struggle of justice. 

It is thus with the lawyer in private practice. Whether 
he be for plaintiff or defendant, the Government or the ac- 
cused, his duty is done, and well done, when he/has seen to it 
that truth has been ascertained and made to triumph accord- 
ing to established rules and principles. 

It is a familiar truth that our profession offers manifold 
temptations, of the most seductive sort, to wrong doing. The 
most insinuating and dangerous of these temptations are 
scarcely known to the laity, and we are apt to be all too un- 
mindful of their dangerous tendencies. 

The most insinuating of them especially beset the young 
lawyer as soon as he feels the thrill attendant upon confront- 
ing a client in his own office. 

I am inclined to place as first of them the temptation to 
lean too thuch to the cause of the client and advise him half 
wrong, half unconscious that it is wrong, for the sake of giv- 
ing him consolation of a momentary character. 

That is a temptation that every man of good nature hat 
felt, and to which I fear most have yielded at times. 
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Another great temptation, especially if the young man be 

r, is to give the benefit of slight doubt to “cause of action” 
with a view to consequent pay. That temptation is so strong 
that I doubt whether it would not be good policy to forbid, by 
law, the giving of advice until a fee has been paid for the ad- 
yice, or secured, unless the applicant has made a statement 
containing the substantial features of the pauper’s oath. If 
it should not be forbidden by law it should be forbidden by 
an unwritten professional rule so rigid and so rigidly en- 
forced that its non-observance would be followed by profes- 
gional ostracism. 

In a book, “Adventures of an Attorney in Search of Prac- 
tice,” is given a good illustration of this temptation: 

Sharpe’s first client was an acquaintance and in a sense 
a well wisher: 

“He clearly had not a leg to stand on, and so I told him.” 

“But must I lose the money, Sharpe?” 

“T am afraid so.” 

“Umph! A pretty joke to let this villain rob me in this 
way. I thought you would get me out of it; but you say you 
are not certain. I should like to ask Scarlett.” 

He asked Scarlett and got advice better to his liking, but 
not better advice. Scarlett was a rogue, but Sharpe was minus 
a fee and e@ client for being in a half-hearted way honest. 

Men who have yielded to these and similar temptations 
until yielding has become habitual are shysters, but they are 
of that variety which I designate, out of good nature, human. 

The brute shyster is known to all men who have ever been 
about the courts of cities and towns. He is found mostly in 
police and magistrates’ courts. There he is a past master of 
the arts of impudence, swagger and cunning. 

Once get him into a court where some pretense is made to 
decency and decorum, and he is usually a cringing cur. 

No decent lawyer, probably, ever feels so utterly helpless, 
so “like a cat in a strange garrett” as when he finds himself 
obliged to enter where these creatures are at home, to try 
a case, with one of them opposed to him. They gloat over 
the opportunity to get even with respectability by offering it 
indignity. It becomes at once an occasion for violence or sub- 
mission to indignity. Violence is out of the question, and if 
he calls /for the intervention of the presiding officer he nearly 
always finds that officer on the side of the brute, because the 
brute is his best patron. He must submit to indignity, and 
because he must he ought to charge and receive an extra fee 
rather than a less one, every time he is obliged to practice in 
such places and under such circumstances. 

The reptile shyster is a bit below the brute shyster, be- 
cause he does not know so much and has less natural sense. 
He is, like the other, the daily instrumentality of imposition, 
injustice, tyranny, robbery. Unfortunately the worst of his 
offenses, like the most of them, never come to light. A couple 
of mild instances of the sort referred to will suffice: 

1. A negro was dispossessed of a house which he wrong- 
fully occupied, by means which were rather informal. He 
sued the owner for damages. The suit was tried before a jus- 
time of the peace, who has since been admitted to the bar. 

The plaintiff was represented by a reptile shyster. The 
defendant had no counsel. The magistrate was summing up 
and threw out an intimation that about $400 would probably 
be as near right as he could get. Plaintiff's attorney was on 
his feet in a moment. He had suddenly become just in the 
extreme. He didn’t believe it was a case which demanded 
“putative” damages; in fact, he thought a judgment for $10 
or $12 would meet every demand of justice. The magistrate 
took his cue at once. In fact, he was pretty well up in mind- 
ing his p’s and q’s when a dollar was in sight. He ren- 
dered judgment for $12.75. But, notwithstanding all this 
lenity, the defendant announced his intention of taking an 
appeal. He didn’t propose to be imposed upon in any such 
way. Then the plaintiff’s attorney interviewed him “separate- 
ly and apart.”” He argued about added costs, necessary coun- 
tel, etc. Being told that the money was not so much of an 
object as escape from the imposition at the hands of plaintiff, 
the astute attorney at once gave his word of honor that the 
plaintiff should never get a cent of the money if it was 
paid to him. It was; and he, the justice of the peace, and 


the officer divided it equally between them. No entry was 
ever made of the case. 


2. A darkey was driving a horse which had become galled 
a little under the collar. Dozens of flagrant cases of cruelty 
to animals had been passed unheeded by the powers that were 
then in that immediate locality. But this African had been 
seen with quite a sum of money. A deputy sheriff was thirsty. 
2 was a justice of the peace. So was an eminent reptile 

yster. 

The darkey was arrested and fined $15. He paid the fine 
and went to his work. The three worthies repaired to a nearby 
saloon, divided the spoils equally, took one or more drinks each 
(the only honorable feature of the whole transaction), and 
that was the end of the story. No entry was made of the case. 

Worse than such practices is the systematic abuse and rob- 

ry of wayfarers who have so little money that they are 
obliged to economize to the last extreme, or none at all, and 
yet are guilty of nothing save being poor and out of work. 
Officers there are who make a specialty of watching for and 
arresting such, and reptile shysters there are who are always 
on hand to prosecute or defend them, and in either case rob 
them if they have anything to be robbed of—be it nothing 
More than penknife, pocket comb or worn testament. If they 

ve money enough to pay costs and small fines, it is well; 











they may go. If they have not, they are sent to the work- 
house and the taxpayer pays the costs. Then justice weeps, 
and that seems often the only use she has for those sightless 
eyes of hers. 

The vermin shyster needs little description. He would be- 
long to the brute class, or at least the reptile class, if he had 
the sense and strength, but he has neither. He has been a 
justice of the peace, a constable or may be a deputy sheriff, 
professional witness or juror, and has given no thought to 
anything save the most easily learned tricks of his ideals. He 
gets the license because the judge or the committee think he 
will do but little harm, and perhaps he does but little, but he 
is a very persistent pest; a parasite not to be much discussed 
here. He is dismissed without prejudice, but with a deal of 
quiet contempt. 

The judge who allows a man of this character to secure 
license ought to be impeached. The committeeman who rec- 
ommends one for license ought to be disbarred and then beaten 
with many stripes. A decent lawyer who associates with one 
of either of the classes described, in such a way as to give 
him a semblance of professional standing, ought to be “fined 
to the full extent of the law;’’ and then we ought to have a 
new constitution, and the law ought to be made retroactive and 
ex post factcive, so that the fine could be increased a few 
hundredfold. 

There are certain shysters whom I have not attempted and 
shall not attempt to classify. They are not susceptible of 
classification. They partake of the characteristics of all whom 
I have tried to classify. 

I have recently seen a new name applied to a creature who 
plies what I take to be a comparatively new vocation. The 
name is “Piker.” He is described as one who solicits business 
for attorneys, offering their services generally in prospective 
suits against corporations. And I have been told, upon pretty 
reliable authority, that some practitioners in pretty fair stand- 
ing make use of their services. 

Not many years since a man was killed by a railway train 
within the borders of Tennessee. The first information that his 
family received of his death was by telegram from a firm of 
attorneys, offering their services for suit against the railway 
company. 

There are others who “work” their church and social rela- 
tions secretly and openly for the upbuilding of their practice. 

I know one of these who has been connected with ap- 
proximately half of the denominations and worshipped in more 
than half of the church edifices of a town which is rather 
noted for the extent and variety of its religious interests and 
advantages. 

Some of them go into the choirs, and squall the most gro- 
tesque tenor or growl the most excruciating bass, without any 
just cause or provocation, to mortal ken, other than the pre- 
sumption that their performances advertise to the world that 
they quote bad Latin and disturb the air with bad oratory in 
court rooms. 

If God can forgive such fellows for such conduct, then, in- 
deed, may it be said that salvation is free. 

I do not pretend to have half exhausted the subject, but 
the subject has exhausted me. Perhaps time spent in writing 
about the shyster is time wasted. But he is a constant rebuke 
to the courts and to the worthy members of the profession. 
He is a constant menace to its interests. He robs the worthy 
of much which legitimately belongs to them in the way of 
emolument, and, what is worse, he filches the good name of 
the best and greatest of professions, and is gradually making 
it a by-word upon the lips of those who cannot discriminate 
between the clean and the unclean. 

The profession usually knows the shyster and places the 
proper estimate upon him. But even the profession is becom- 
ing dull in discrimination, and because the populace applauds 
him as “sharp,” “shrewd,” “cute,” “up-to-snuff,” and the like, 
many of us are learning, being too familiar with his face, to 
at least very patiently endure him. 

He is beginning to be reckoned by many clients as the most 
available and most desirable man to employ, even in matters 
of consequence and magnitude. 

Thus from mere camp follower he is becoming a com- 
mander. 

From being a ghoul, furnishing “subjects,” he is becom- 
ing the man of science, shaping its destinies, its purposes, in 
large measure, and reaping its rewards in larger. 

He is becoming more numerous and bolder every day. Of- 
fices and law schools are turning him out by hundreds every 
year because there is more money in teaching him enough 


law to win a license than in teaching him that he should starve 
rather than do wrong. 


It will be of vast service to the profession, to the country, 
to the cause of right, if every man who makes a pretense to 
respectability in his professional life will ask with each opinion 
that he gives, with each cause that he tries, with each new 


cause that he enters upon his docket—ask earnestly and 
solemnly as he utters prayer: 
“Who is the shyster?” 


THE LAW OF BUILDING CONTRACTS. 


By Arthur T. Brown, of Massachusetts. 








Havirig been consulted by builders on several occasions in 
regard to their rights and remedies arising from their con- 
tracts, I trust that a few principles of building law will not 
be out of place in this article, and that I may succeed in giving 
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some valuable suggestions to students and young attorneys 
is my earnest desire. 

When disputes arise over a building contract, the law 
will always look to the architect as the principal man in the 
case, for in him all parties have placed implicit confidence 
and his opinion in a court of law has the greatest weight. 

Many men with only a slight superficial knowledge of build- 
ing have thrown themselves upon the public as architects, and, 
since the contractor is obliged to follow the plans, there often 
arises the greatest dissatisfaction on the part of the owner 
through mistakes of the architect, which mistakes are often 
unjustly attributed to the builder. Thus, a builder is often 
put to great expense in case of a law suit through the testi- 
mony of an incompetent architect. 

All building contracts should be in writing, and it is of the 
greatest necessity that the smallest detail should be in writing, 
which will obviate disputes. which are sure to arise as the work 
progresses. 

It is not absolutely necessary for its validity that the con- 
tract should be in writing, for the contractor can recover what 
the work is worth or the price agreed upon, if sufficient proof 
can be shown,’ but no successful builder would ever think 
of taking a house by contract unless the contract was in 
writing. 

The written contract is governed by rules, the same as 
all other written contracts in regard to the admission of parol 
evidence, but a judge or a jury is more lenient in its inter- 
pretation, since it is almost impossible in any mechanical 
trade to follow the plans or specifications to a mathematical 
exactness. 

A most important and interesting principle, and one which 
builders and lawyers should constantly keep in mind, is the 
one laid down in the cases, which hold that the parties may 
rescind a written provision’ or extend the time of the contract 
by a verbal agreement.® 

It is almost invariably the case in every building contract 
that some portion is rescinded or some change made from the 
original contract, and it is held, as above stated, that these 
changes from the original contract, although oral, are bind- 
ing, and parol evidence may be introduced to show the change. 

A mistake frequently made is that of inserting in the con- 
tract a clause to the effect, that in case of dispute the matter 
will be referred to a board of arbitration, but the law, as al- 
ready stated, will always look to the architect as the arbitrator 
and will recognize none other. 

A very interesting Connecticut case is that of School Dist. 
v. Dauchy, 25 Conn. 530, in which the law was emphatically 
stated that the contractor is responsible for all loss for which 
provision is not made in the contract. In this case the 
building was struck by lightning when nearly completed and 
destroyed, and, since there was no provision in the contract 
for this emergency, the court held that the contractor must 
bear the loss. If installments have been pdid, and the building 
is destroyed by lightning, the builder is liable only for the 
uncompleted portion, according to Menetone v. Athanes, 3 Burr 
1592. This principle differs very materially from that of a 
common carrier of goods, who is responsible for all losses, ex- 
cept that occasioned by the act of God or the public enemy. 
But since the contractor was governed by a written con- 
tract, and both parties look to the terms of the contract, the 
principle here laid down, although apparently harsh, is prob- 
ably a sound one. 

This is a provision that many young attorneys overlook 
in drawing up a building contract, and in case the builder is 
to forfeit a certain sum per day after the time of the con- 
tract has expired, and the building is consumed when nearly 
completed, a fearful loss will inevitably result through this 
apparently unimportant provision. 

The justice of the principles in these cases have been very 
often hotly contended by contractors and their attorneys when- 
ever this question has arisen, and the writer well remembers, 
while a student in the law school, the discussion which ensued 
in the class room over these principles of law, many contend- 
ing that the contract might be impossible’ of performance, and 
hence would be null and void. 

When a building, nearly completed, is destroyed by light- 
ning a few days before the expiration of the contract, it would, 
of course. be impossible to fulfill the contract within the given 
time, although there would be no negligence on the part of 
either builder or owner. 

In contracting with corporations, it is of the greatest im- 
portance to see that the contract is made with the proper 
authority, that the seal is affixed and that the work is in the 
line of the corporate business or implied from its charter. 

Many attorneys have experienced considerable difficulty in 
determining whether to sue the architect or the builder in case 
of defective work, but it seems best to sue the architect, since 
it is his business to see that all work should be done in a 
thorough and workmanlike manner. 


Occasionally, contracts read that work shall be done to 
the satisfaction of the architect and the owner, and here the 
very important question arises, whether or not the owner is 
bound to accept the work on the recommendation of the archi- 
tect. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































2 Holmes v. Shands, 26 Miss. 639; M. & M. Sav. Bank v. 
Dashiell, 25 Gratt. 616. 


? Kalman v. Baylis, 17 Cal. 291. 
* Morrill v. Calhound, 82 Ill. 618; Duckhart v. Ogden, 30 Cal. 
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Generally the owner has no knowledge of building, although 
he is often of the opinion that his judgment of the work is 
beyond reproach, and so occasionally the owner is absurd} 
unreasvupable in accepting a job, although thoroughly and skill. 
fully done. 

If, he wever, the architect accepts the work, the owner is 
bound to do so, unless, of course, fraud he present. 

In case the architect or builder makes a mistake in the 
dimensions, although slight, and the work is completed, jg 
the owner bound to accept on discovering the same? : 

If the mistake is one that is immaterial, the owner js 
bound, for the law will look to a reasonable, rather than to 
a technical, interpretation of the contract, but if the mistake 
be material, the owner is surely under no obligation to ap. 
cept and pay the contract price, unless he acquiesces and ac. 
cepts by his actions, or by his silence when he might have op. 
jected. 

These are most interesting points, and are firmly estab. 
lished and emphatically declared in Emerson v. Coggswelj 
16 Me. 77, which states that a person waives all objections 
as to manner cf construction, location or time by his actual 
acceptance, clthough hhe may deny his acceptance in words, 

A very interesting case is that of County of Christian y 
Overholt, 18 Ill. 223, which held that in case of non-payment 
of one of the installments, the contractor could not abandon 
the contract and recover profits, unless such payment was 
made “condition precedent to fulfilling of such contract.” 

It is extremely gratifying to the contractor, at least, who 
oftentimes meets with unforeseen obstacles, to know that equity 
has made great advances during the last few years in giving 
him redress. By common law the owner was not bound to 
accept if the ccntract was not completed within the specified 
time, but equity will give the contractor the right to recover 
with the privilege of the owner to a right of set-off for dam- 
ages. 

Frequently there is a clause in the contract which pro- 
vides for the payment of a penalty in case of a non-fulfillment 
within the time limit, but if there have been alterations or 
extra work, probably no penalty could be recovered. Since 
there is an udequate remedy at law in damages for a non- 
performance of the contract, a court of equity would never 
decree a specific performance. 

A question of very great importance, and one that is sel- 
dom considered by either contractor or owner, is the liability 
of the estate of either in case of death before the completion 
of the contract. 

The executor or administrator is bound to carry out the 
contract. 

The executor or administrator of the builder is bound to 
complete his contract, although some have contended that the 
skill required is a personal one, but this theory is now ex- 
ploded, and it is now determined that any competent builder 
can complete an undertaking as well as another. 

The duties of an architect are more of a personal nature, 
and under these circumstances it is held that ‘his contract 
ends at death. 

The question often arises, whether or not compensation 
may be recovered for extras which are necessary in carrying 
out the undertaking, although not specified in the contract, 
and which could not be foreseen, and it seems settled beyond 
dispute that such compensation can be recovered by the con- 
tractor. 

Many other points might be mentioned, particularly those 
pertaining to liens, but since these are almost entirely regu- 
lated by statute, it is hardly expedient to consider this remedy 
at the present time. 








THE BAR TO BENCH. 


- 


Sir Melbourne Tait Congratulated on Kaighthood. 








One of the most representative gatherings of the legal 
profession ever seen in Montreal was brought together Seot. 
11, 1897, in one of the rooms of the Superior Court, the occa- 
sion being the presentation of an address to Sir Melbourne 
Tait from the members of the Montreal judicial district, and 
among all the legal gentlemen present there was not a single 
exception to the general satisfaction expressed both within 
and without the profession at the well-merited ‘thonor of knight- 
hood which Her Majesty has been pleased to confer upon the 
Acting Chief Justice. 

Besides Sir Melbourne there were present Mr. Justices 
Mathieu, Taschereau, Loranger, Pelletier, Davidson, de Lori- 
mier, Tellier, Curran and Ouimet, to take part in the pro- 
ceedings in honor of their distinguished confrere. Lady Tait 
and several other ladies were also present. 


THE LAWYERS PRESENT. 


The bar was represenitted by Messrs. C. B. Carter, Q. C. 
batonnier; L. J. Ethier, Q. C., treasurer; L. E. Bernard, secre- 
tary; G. Lamothe, Q. C.; P. B. Mignault, Q. C.; Harry Abbott, 
Q. C.: F. J. Bisailion, Q. C.; F. X. Choquet, Q. C.; Thomas 
and R. Dandurand, councilors; Hon. A. R. Angers, Q. C.; 
J. L. Archambault, Q. C.; L. H. Archambault, Q. C.; P. But- 
ler, Q. C.; F. de Salle Bastien, Q. C.; J. P. Cooke, Q. C.; P.- J. 
Coyle, Q. C.; G. B. Cramp, Q. C.; L. H. Davidson, Q. ©. 
E. Lef. de Bellefeuille, Q. C.; John Dunlop, Q. C.; Hon. Cc. 
A. Geoffrion, Q. C.; A. W. Grenier, Q. C.; J. 8. Hall, Q. C; 
John C. Hatton, Q. C.; H. J. Kavanagh, Q. C.; James Kirby, 
Q. C.; P. E. Lefontaine, Q. C.; F.'S. Lyman, Q. C.; D. Mac- 
master, Q. C.; R. D. McGibbon, Q. C.; John L. Morris, Q. C; 
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Hon. L. O. Taillon, Q. C.; N. W. Trenholme, Q. C.; James 
B. Allan, J. G. H. Bergerson, M. P.; A. J. Brown, Charles 
Bruchesi, C. 8. Burroughs, J. T. Cardinal, F. J. Curran, A. 
Chauvin, M. P.; J. D’Amour, Peers Lorimier, Ph. Demers, 
J. A. Drouin, J. P. Dupre, George P. England, Alex Falconer, 
Thomas Fortin, M. P.; Aime Geoffrion, Hon. F. E. Gilman, 
L. G. Glass, Bugene Gedin, M. Goldstein, Ed Guerin, F. A. 
Hogle, M. Hutchinson, V. F. Jasmin, Eugene Lafleur, D. A. 
Lafortune, J. A. Lamarche, P. Lanctot, Hosmer Lanctot, C. 
lane, M. G. Larocheele, Louis Loranger, F. S. Maclennan, 
Archibald McGoun, L. T. Marechal, F. H. Markey, Fred Mere- 
dith, D. Monet, M. P.; D. R. Murphy, J. Adelard Ouimet, G. 
F. O'Halloran, T. Pagnuelo, E. Pelissier, Camille Piche, A. 
Plante, G. H. Pioure, N. T. Rielle, C. Rodier, P. C. Ryan, L. 
W. Sicotte, Jr., E. Surveyor, Horace St. Louis, W. S. Walker, 
R. S. Weir, W. J. White, Wilfric Mercier and many others. 


THE BAR’S ADDRESS. 


When the Chief Justice and his brother judges had taken 
their seats on the bench, Mr. Carter, Q. C., the batonnier, 
arose and read the following address: 

Your Honors: 

A very pleasing duty devolves upon me to-day at the open- 
ing of this court after the long vacation. It is the presenta- 
tion of an address of congratulation by the Bar of Montreal 
to Sir Melbourne Tait, acting Chief Justice of this court, upon 
his creation as a knight by Her Majesty. 

I am sure I voice the sentiments, not alone of members 
of the bar, but of all who have had to come before the Superior 
Court, in saying the judges who have had to preside over our 
courts during the past few years have had more than their 
share of work to do. 

During the alterations which were made to this court- 
house, the arrears of cases ame something appalling. It 
seemed an almost hopeless task to overcome them, but thanks 
to the great administrative ability of our worthy Acting Chief 
Justice, together with the magnificent co-operation given to 
them by Your Honors, the Superior Court of this district may 
now be said to be free of arrears, so that litigants have no 
cause of complaint of tardy justice. I am sure Your Honors 
are justly entitled to the greatest praise and the best thanks 
of the bar and public for the work you have accomplished. 

I should like to refer to the remuneration of the judges, 
but I fear this is not the place or the occasion to do so. I will 
only say that the bar is almost a unit in saying ‘that your re- 
muneration is altogether inadequate, out of proportion, to the 
labor performed, and I trust that members of the bar who 
occupy seats in the Parliament of Canada will not fail in their 
duty in seeing that justice be done in the matter and a great 
wrong be righted. 

The address of the Bar of Montreal, which I have the 
plesure to present, I will, with Your Honors’ permission, now 
read: 

The Bar of Montreal learned with great pleasure of the 
honor which Her Most Gracious Majesty conferred upon you 
in June last, upon the occasion of the celebration of the six- 
tieth anniversary of her illustrious reign, by elevating you to 
the dignity of knighthood, and they take the first oppor- 
tunity, upon the formal opening of the courts of the province 
to-day, of asking you to accept of their hearty congratulations 
upon the event. 

To the Honorable Sir Melbourne MacTaggart Tait, D. C. L., 
Knight, etc., etc., Acting Chief Justice of the Superior 
Court for the District of Montreal: 

Your brilliant attainments at the bar, your devotion to 
work since your elevation to the bench, your love of justice, 
your widespread knowledge and your high character as a 
judge—combined with all the virtues of a good citizen, desig- 
nated you as worthy of the royal favor which you have re- 
ceived. 

We are sure that the Bar of Montreal echoes not alone the 
sentiments of your brother judges, but of the whole bar and 
people of our province in wishing you in the future, even 
greater success than in the past, and we pray that you may be 
long spared to enjoy the honors which you have so justly won. 

We ask you to convey to Lady Tait our respectful com- 
— and the expression of our sincere wishes for her hap- 

ness, 

On behalf of the Bar of Montreal: 


Cc. B. CARTER, batonnier. 

ARTHUR GLOBENSKY, syndic. 

L. J. ETHIER, treasurer. 

L. E. BERNARD, secretary. 
Montreal, Sept. 10, 1897. 


SIR MELBOURNE TAIT’S REPLY. 


The reading of ‘tthe above address was greeted with loud 
applause. Sir Melbourne Tait replied in the following remarks: 
Mr. Batonnier and members of the Bar of Montreal: 


Gentlemen: I thank you most sincerely for your kind ad- 
dress in expressing your congratulations upon my elevation 
to the dignity of knighthood, and your appreciation (so much 
More favorable than I feel I deserve), of my legal attainments 
and character. It is hard to find words in which properly to 
express 'to you how deeply sensible I am of the great honor 
Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to bestow upon me 
as the representative of the Superior Court bench in this part 
of the province. It is a distinction in which all the members 
of that bench, as well as of ‘the bar, have a share, for it is 
a gracious recognition on the part of our sovereign of the im- 
Portant part which the administration of justice plays in the 





welfare and happiness of her subjects, and a striking re- 
minder to those who, as her representatives, are called upon 
to discharge that duty, of the tremendous responsibility which 
— on them to see that it is purely and promptly admin- 
stered., 

When I recall the great attainments of my distinguished 
predecessors who have been similarly honored, I realize how far 
I fall short of possessing their qualifications for filling the im- 
portant position I occupy, but at the same time I claim the 
privilege of saying that I am quite as anxious as any one 
could be to do the best I can. The fact that you, who have 
know my career, and who see my work from day to day, 
— consider me in any way worthy to receive this royal 
avor is 

A SOURCE OF UNBOUNDED SATISFACTION. 


and encouragement to me. My lines have indeed fallen in 
pleasant places, for since my appointment as Acting Chief 
Justice, my able and experienced colleagues (several of whom 
are my seniors on the bench), have treated me with the great- 
est consideration, have given me many valuable suggestions, 
and have most heartily assisted in every effort to dispose of 
the heavy list of cases in arrears, and it is to their co-operation 
and arduous labor that is due the success we have attained in 
that respect under the new system of hearing cases. I should 
be ungrateful, indeed, if I did not avail myself of the present 
opportunity of expressing my gratitude to them for their un- 
failing kindness. 

To you, the members of the bar, my warmest acknowledge- 
ments are due for your uniform courtesy, and for many words 
of encouragement, culminating in the kind address which you 
have just presented. 

You will perhaps allow me to say a few words regarding 
the administration of justice in this district. It will be gener- 
ally admitted that, to be effective, it should be prompt. Of 
course, this does not mean that there must always be a judge 
ready to try a case, for that is not always possible, but it does 
mean that it must be so kept up that cases may be heard 
within a reasonable time after they are inscribed. 

You are all aware also that the 


BUSINESS BEFORE OUR SUPERIOR COURT 


has enormously increased, owing, no doubt, to the great growth 
of the city and its wonderful expansion as a commercial, rail- 
way and shipping centre. I have not verified the fact, but it 
has been authoritatively stated that more than half of the 
legal business of the province is done here. Without going into 
detail on this point, I might refer, for instance, to the great 
amount of work thrown upon the Court of Review by being 
created a court of final resort in city expropriations and munic- 
ipal cases, and by the change in the law granting an appeal 
direct from that court to the Supreme Court of Canada, and 
to Her Majesty in Her Privy Council. In fact, it is only nec- 
essary to glance over our legislation of late years to see that 
the intervention of the court or of a judge is now required in 
a great many more cases than formerly. It has also to be 
remembered that in this province of ninety-nine civil cases out 
a hundred, the judge has to decide the facts as well as the 
law. ° 

Apart from this district there are ten others in what may 
be called the Montreal Review Division, presided over by nine 
judges, one of whom is authorized to reside in Montreal. I be- 
lieve that with the exception of the District of St. Francis, the 
judicial work of these districts does not nearly occupy the time 
of the resident judge, and in view of the great increase of it 
in Montreal it appears to me that the time has fully arrived 
for a readjustment of judicial labor so that it may be fairly 
and equally distributed. 

While it is right and proper that justice, civil and criminal, 
should be administered in each district, I do not know of 


ANY PARAMOUNT REASON 


why a judge should be required to reside in any of these dis- 
tricts, with the exception of St. Francis and, perhaps, of Otta- 
wa. In the former the work is too heavy for one judge, who 
has seven circuit courts to attend, besides the one at the chef- 
lieu: in the latter the judge has under his charge the district of 
Pontiac. In every other district a judge can leave Montreal 
in the morning and reach the chef-lieu in time to open the 
Superior Court. We have judges who render us assistance 
who leave their districts in the morning and return to their 
homes the same afternoon. I think that all of them, except 
those serving in the two districts which I named, might with 
great benefit to the administration of justice reside in Mont- 
real and the work be done from the city under the direction 
of the Chief Justice. Nothing but good could result from the 
close association and conference between the judges such a 
state of things would bring about, and among other benefits 
uniformity of practice would be established. Deliberation in 
review cases would have the constant assistance of these 
judges in the work here, where it is much required, and the 
result would be a much fairer distribution of labor. Moreover, 
I believe that such a change, instead of retarding the work in 
the country districts, would give it a fresh impetus. I should 
be glad, indeed, if, as an experiment, a few, at any rate, of 
these outside judges who live nearest to Montreal could be 
brought here to reside, and the work of their districts be at- 
tended to in the way I have suggested. 

It is true that there are some thirty circuit courts apart 
from those at the chef-lieus. I think, however, that it would 
be quite possible to have these satisfactorily attended to by 
the Superior Court judges from Montreal if necessary, but I 
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am strongly of the opinion that they should be relieved from 
sitting in the circuit court in the country parts, as they have 
been relieved from doing in this city. In all other provinces 
except Manitoba, the judges of the Superior Courts are not 
called upon to administer justice in the inferior courts. As 
the law now stands, the Circuit Court at chef-lieu of each 
district has only jurisdiction in cases under one hundred dol- 
lars, while in the counties it has jurisdiction up to two hundred 
dollars. The proportion of cases between one hundred and two 
hundred dollars cannot be very large, and I think that no 
Injustice could result from reducing the jurisdiction of the 
county courts and increasing the jurisdiction of 


THE DISTRICT MAGISTRATES 


so as to enable them to take all the work of the circuit court. 
If it is not desirable to alter the jurisdiction of the court, then 
the jurisdiction of the district magistrates might be enlarged so 
ve cover all cases therein subject to the review that now 
exists. 

I believe that the adoption of these suggestions would im- 
ag the administration of justice in this section of the prov- 
mce. 

Under whatever system we may work, we shall always 
require your hearty co-operation, and having had your valua- 
ble assistance in the past, we feel we may confidently rely upon 
it in the future. 

Gentlemen, again let me thank you from the bottom of 
my heart for the kind words which you have spoken to me 
to-day; they will never be effaced from my memory. 

It will not be necessary for me to convey to Lady Tait your 
kind message, for she is present, and has listened to the ad- 
dress with, I am sure, as much pride and pleasure as I have. 
On her behalf I beg also to thank you for the kind wishes you 
have expressed for her happiness. 

The batonnier then introduced to their honors the following 
junior members of the bar, admitted in July last: W. Oswald 
Smith, Mathieu A. Bernard. J. Edouard Arthur Bissonette, 
Nuwa E. Brossoit, Fernand Andre Craig, Joseph B. de Boucher- 
ville, Trenholm Dickson, Paul Lacoste, Joseph Arthur La- 
marche, A. W. Papillon, J. Alphonse Primeau, J. W. Blair. 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE BAR. 


These new members were cordinally welcomed to the ranks 
of the profession by Sir Melbourne, after which Judge Tas- 
ehereau presented a beautiful bouquet to the Chief Justice 
ong = which were repeated when their Lordships left 

e bench. 








CONTRIBUTORY NEGLIGENCE. 


The following letter from Mr. Shelton, as well as the reply 
thereto by Mr. Hawes, were unavoidably crowded out of the 
September issue of this journal.—[Ed.] 

Editor “American Lawyer:” 


In the admirable article of Gilbert Ray Hawes, Esq., of the 
New York Bar, on the “Evolution of the Law of Negligence,” 
found on page 383 of the August number of the “American 
Lawyer,” the writer, in speaking of the present state of the 
law as to the question upon whom rests the onus probandi 
as to contributory negligence, says: “The courts of New 
York, after vainly striving to find some middle ground of de- 
ciding this question, finally required the plaintiff to prove that 
he was free from contributory negligence in order to make 
out a prima facie case against the defendant.” 

Then he says that the decisions in several other States. 
among which he mentions Mississippi, are to the same effect. 

In the latter statement, as to Mississippi, the writer falls 
into error. 

In Hickman v. Kansas City, etc., Railroad Company, 66 
M., 154 (decided in 1888), the declaration failed to show that 
the deceased was free from fault or in the exercise of rea- 
sonable care at the time he was struck by the train. A 
demurrer was sustained to the declaration in the lower court 
for want of such averment. Counsel for appellee relied on 
the case of the City of Vicksburg v. Hennessey, 54 M., 391. 

The Supreme Court reversed the case, and on page 156 holds 
this language: “It is not necessary to state more than a prima 
facie case in the declaration, and if on such allegation the 
proof should show that the injury did result from the negli- 
gence of the employees of the defendant, and there was no 
testimony imputing such negligence, or want of reasonable 
care to the deceased as would bar recovery, it is not perceived 
why the plaintiff would not be entitled to judgment for the 
damages that might be proved.” 

The same question came up again in the case of Meyer v. 
King, 72 M. I. (decided in 1894). In this case, on page 9, the 
Court says: “It is true contributory negligence is a defense, 
and the declaration need not aver its absence. Hickman v. 
Railroad Company, 66 M., 154. But when, as here, the declara- 
tion on its face avers facts showing the contributory negli- 
gence, the defense by demurrer is then perfect, as the defense 
on the facts showing contributory negligence would be later.” 

Neither of these cases arose on the question of evidence, 
but of pleading. But it is clear from the language used by 
the Court in the first case that the same result would have 
followed had it been a question of evidence. I suppose the 
writer was mislead by the case of Vicksburg v. Hennessey, 54 
M., 391, supra, pressed by the counsel for appellee in Hickman 
vv. Kansas City, etc., Railroad Company, 66 M., 154 supra. But 
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the Court in the latter case, replying to this contention of 
counsel, say: “Vicksburg v. Hennessey, 54 M., 391, to which 
we are referred by counsel, does not apply, for in that 
the plaintiff's own testimony showed that the injury of which 
he complained was occasioned by his own fault, and neither 
the question of pleading nor the burden of proof was before 
the Court.” ’ 
What I have written is not intended as a criticism upon 
an article which I have read with great pleasure, and from 
which I have derived much valuable and curious information 
but only to correct an error into which a lawyer practicing jn 
a State other than this might fall, without imputing any yp. 
pardonable lack of information or diligent research. 


Vicksburg, Miss., Aug. 23, 1897. S. M. SHELTON. 





To the Editor of the “American Lawyer:” 


I feel under obligation to Mr. Shelton for so kindly ana 
courteously calling my attention to what he claims to be ap 
error of mine in including Mississippi among those States 
which follow the New York rule in regard to the onus probandj 
of contributory negligence, as stated in my article on “The 
Evolution of the Law of Negligence.” 

I cannot, however, admit that I was altogether wrong in 
my statement, as I followed various text writers and the cases 
cited by them in support of this assertion. The case of Hick- 
man v. Kansas City Railroad Company, 66 M., 154, to which 
Mr. Shelton calls attention, turns solely upon a question of 
pleading and not upon the order of proof or where the burden 
lies. 

The case of Meyer v. King, 72 M. 1, also cited by Mr. Shel- 
ton, decides merely what the declaration should or should not 
contain and does not touch upon the point in dispute, except in 
the statement, “It is true contributory negligence is a defense,” 
which is not the same as saying that plaintiff is not require@ 
to produce evidence tending to show that he was free from 
contributory negligence. To be sure, in the first case, decided 
in 1888, there is an obiter dictum by the Court which can be 
read either way and may imply that it is only necessary for 
plaintiff to establish the negligence of defendant. But it must 
be remembered, first, that this question of onus probandi was 
not in issue, and, second, that the defendant was a railroad 
corporation and as such came under a special statute, passed 
by the Legislature of Mississippi in 1880, which provides that 
“proof of injury inflicted by the running of the locomotives 
or cars of such company (R. R.) shall be prima facie evidence 
of the want of reasonable skill and care on the part of the 
servants of said company.” 


What might be true, therefore, by force of this statute in 
a case where the defendant is a railroad corporation, would 
not apply to other cases of negligence. The rule adopted in 
Mississippi as to onus probandi in cases of contributory negli- 
gence is very clearly and emphatically stated by the Court in 
Vicksburg v. Hennessey, 54 M., 391, as follows: “The universal 
rule in this class of cases is that the injury must procee? 
wholly and solely from the defective highway; that the plaintiff 
must be entirely free from any negligence which contribute? 
to the result, and that the burden of showing affirmatively that 
he exercised at least ordinary care and prudence is upon him.” 
This case has never been reversed. 


I hardly think that Mr. Shelton can point me to a single 
reported case in Mississippi where this rule has been abrogated 
or repudiated. On the contrary, the trend of all the cases is in 
favor of this rule where the question of evidence or order of 
proof has arisen. 


Shearman & Redfield’s work on Negligence, 4th Ed., Sec. 
107, Bailey on the Onus Probandi, p. 53 (1886), and Beach on 
Contributory Negligence, all class Mississippi as supporting 
the rule that the burden of proving freedom from contributory 
negligence is on the plaintiff; and this on the authority of 
Vicksburg v. Hennessey, 54 M., 391, and also Central Ry. Co. 
v. Mason, 51 M., 234. In the latter case the question of the 
burden of proof does not seem to have been an issue, but 
whether certain acts would defeat plaintiff's recovery, as being 
contributory negligence on his part. The Court, in giving judg- 
ment for the plaintiff, states very positively where the burden 
lies. Peyton, C. J., says: “The general rule with regard to 
concurrent negligence is that a party seeking legal redress 
must not only show his adversary to be in the wrong, but 
must also be prepared to prove that no negligence of his own 
has tended to increase or consummate the injury. A party 
in an action on the case for negligence cannot recover dam- 
ages which have resulted from his own negligence and want 
of care. He must show himself in the right and the defendant 
in the wrong; that he has performed his duties, and that the 
defendant has neglected his, and that the damages are the 
legitimate consequences of the negligence of defendant.” 

Now, in what manner or by what adjudication was the 
rule so clearly stated above completely changed and twisted 
around, so as to enable the Court to say in Meyer v. King 
that “contributory negligence is a defense?” If the Court 
means that it is solely a matter of defense, that is a bare 
statement without a single citation to sustain it and against 
the whole current of authority in Mississippi. 

While it is probably true that the Supreme Court of Mis- 
sissippi, as now constituted, would hold the burden to be on 
the defendant; still, there is no reason why the case of Hick- 
man v. Kansas City Ry Co. should bind the Court rather than 
Vicksburg v. Hennessey, or Central Ry. Co. v. Mason. 
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The case of Hickman v. Kansas City Ry. Co. having been 
considered by the Court briefly, from only a restrictive stand- 

int and without any review of the authorities or thorough 
discussion of the question, how can it be regarded as a lead- 
ing case on this point in Mississippi? On the contrary, aoes x 
not show that the rule in that State is not clearly settled? I 
am very glad, however, that Mr. Shelton has thrown add}- 
tional light on the subject, and I hereby express my obliga- 
tions to him, and trust that I may have similar friendlv dis. 
cussions with attorneys in other States. It is only by this 
comparison of thoughts and ideas, as well as exchange of in- 
formation, that we can make real progress. 

Before closing allow me to say that I still think the rule 
in New York is the only fair and just one, namely, that he 
who charges negligence on the part of another must first 
show that he himself is free from contributory negligence. If 
Mississippi has retrograded from the advanced position which 
she formerly occupied, it is for her own interest that she should 
get back again to the old rule. GILBERT RAY HAWES. 

New York Sept. 15, 1897. 








TEXAS LAWS. 
Address by William H. Clark, of Dallas, Presiden* before 
the Texas Bar Association. 


It is made my duty by Section 1, Article 7, 
stitution 


of our con- 
to open this meeting by an address, in which 
shall be communicated “the noteworthy changes in statu- 
tory an constitutional law, and especially such changes 
as affect the development and progress of the law and the 
administration of justice,’’ which have been made-in Texas 
during the preceding year. 

. . . . . . s * 

The object of our association is declared by Section 2, 
Article 1, of its constitution, to be “to advance the science 
of jurisprudence, promote the uniformity of legislation in 
the administration of justice throughout the State, uphold 
the honor of the profession of the law and encourage cor- 
dial intercourse among its members.”’ 

What happier statement could be made of the purposes 
which such an organization should have in view? It recog- 
nizes the fact that we are one people, one great human so- 
ciety with common interests, common hopes and a common 
destiny; that among the greatest concerns of that society, 
as of every society, are its jurisprudence and legislation; that 
that great interest is, in a large degree, necessarily under the 
care and control of the members of the legal profession; that 
it is their duty “to advance the science of jurisprudence. 
promote the uniformity of legislation in the administration 
of justice throughout the State,”’ to develop its usefulness, to 
simplify it, to correct any evil tendencies which may beset 
it, and to these ends to uphold the honor of the profession 
and inspire its members with a just conception of their high 
office, and inspire our fellowmen with respect for and con- 
fidence in the law. 

> . s - * . . * 

In speaking of irrigation laws, he said: 

It is now a well-known fact that in west Texas agricul- 
ture and horticulture is very uncertain and equally unsafe 
without irrigation. There is sufficient rainfall, if stored and 
evenly distributed, to produce bountiful crops, but the rains 
fall, not only with great irregularity, but the floods come 
to be followed by periods of drought. A system of irrigation 
to conserve and distribute the waters will do for west Texas 
what it has done for California and all other States contain- 
ing large arid regions. With irrigation the valleys will soon 
blossom into prosperous farms, and the highlands will be 
used for cattle, and so soon as the forage crops of the val- 
leys are grown in abundance the grade of cattle will be 
rapidly improved. Then, too, the millions of acres of now 
practically worthless school lands can be sold at good prices 
to the landless people seeking homes. It needs merely a 
suggestion for the thought, what a happy change this would 
be for west Texas, what profit it would bring to the public 
school fund, what joy to the children of this and future gen- 
erations, what relief to the overburdened taxpayers and the 
remainder of the State. To appreciate the umeven burdens 
of taxation resting upon different portions of Texas you 
need only to compare the tax rolls of Mitchell and Dallas 
counties. There is more than two-thirds of the State in the 
condition of Mitchell County, the values never to increase 
unless through the aid of irrigation. 

The public schools receive from that portion of its lands 
leased only 3 cents per acre annually, an income of 6 per 
cent. on a basis of fifty cents per acre, and, notwithstanding 
the extreme low rental, the lamentable fact exists that but 
&@ small portion of the lands of west Texas can be leased at 
any price under existing conditions. School lands will be 
thus benefited, and at the same time exempt from the irri- 
gation tax, the proposed amendment not changing Article 8, 
section 1, and Article 11, section 1, of our present constitution. 

* * * = . 7 . 


Criminal procedure.—1. The regularity of the proceedings 
of the trial courts to be presumed: An act has been passed 
providing that the Court of Criminal Appeals may affirm the 
Judgment of the court below, or may reverse and remand 
for a new trial, or may reverse and dismiss the case, or may 
reform and correct the judgment, as in law the nature of the 





case may require, but in all cases the court shall presume that 
the venue was proven in the court below; that the jury was 
properly empaneled and sworn; that the defendant was ar- 
raigned; that he pleaded to the indictment; that the charge 
of the court was certified by the judge and filed by the 
clerk of the court before it was read to the jury, unless 
such matters were made an issue in the court below, and 
it affirmatively appears to the contrary by a bill of excep- 
tions, properly signed and allowed by the court or proven 
up by bystanders, as now provided by law, and incorporated 
in the transcript as required by law. inal 
by it decided the Court of Criminal Appea ie 
written opinion, setting forth the reason for /s¥ 

To prevent the necessary reversals of m4 
because of there being no law in force aut 


ceedings of the district and county courts, ther 
perative public necessity for this law. 

2. Cases not to be reversed unless the errors complained 
of prevented the defendant from obtaining substantial jus- 
tice. 

Another important law has been passed relative to the 
reversal of cases by the Court of Criminal Appeals. Here- 
tofore it was the duty of said court to reverse all cases where 
the trial court disregarded any of the provisions of Articles 
715-722, inclusive, of the Code of Criminal Procedure, when 
the error was excepted to at the time. The record might 
show that substantial justice had been done, and yet if any 
one of these numerous requirements were not complied with 
the case had to be reversed. 

The Jaw has been so amended that whenever it appears 
by the record of any criminal actiom upon appeal of a de- 
fendant that any one of the requirements of the eight arti- 
cles above referred to have been disregarded the judgment 
shall not be reversed, unless the error appearing from the 
record was calculated to injure the rights of the defendant, 
which error must be excepted to at the time of the trial, or 
on motion for a new trial. 

Civil Procedure—Special issues. An act has been passed, 
which, if intelligently practiced, will prevent reversals and 
the “laws’ delays” in most civil cases. It provides that the 
special verdict must find the facts established by the evidence 
and not the evidence by which they are established, and it 
shall be the duty of the court, when it submits a case to 
the jury upon special issues, to submit all the issues made by 
the pleadings, but the failure to submit any issue shall not 
be deemed ground for reversal of the judgment om appeal or 
writ of error, unless its submission has been requested in 
writing or writ of party complaining of the judgment. Upon 
appeal or writ of error an issue not submitted and not re- 
quested by a party to the cause, shall be deemed as found 
by the court in such manner as to support the judgment: 
provided there be evidence to sustain such a finding. 

These new practice acts—(1) in reference to the regularity 
of the proceedings of trial courts to be presumed in criminal 
cases; (2) the one providing criminal cases are not to be 
reversed unless the errors complained of prevented the de- 
fendant from obtaining substantial justice; and (3) that se- 
curing and enforcing the attendance of witnesses in criminal 
cases—will result in much good as a matter of economy as 
well as the enforcement of justice. 

The act providing for the trial by jury of civil cases upon 
special issues will settle the facts of a case in the trial court. 
It will enable the appellate court to deal only with questions 
of law, to settle the case, instead of reversing and remanding 
it, to be tried over again on the facts. It will enable the 
trial court to have the facts determined and to then carefully 
consider the law of the case and render judgment accord- 
ingly. Heretofore the practice in reference to a trial upon 
specified issues has been very technical and, it has been 
difficult to so try a cause without error. 

In Stillman v. Gano, 39 S. W. Rep., 559, our Supreme 
Court, Chief Justice Gaines rendering the opinion, reviewed 
the law upon this subject in an elaborate and able opinion 
and suggested this legislation in reference thereto. The court, 
in speaking of the law prior to this act governing the trial 
of cases upon special issues, said: 

“If the administration of justice is to be assimilated to a 
game of forfeits, there might be no objection to the re- 
quirements. But the rule of procedure in the courts should 
be so framed as to secure substantial justice, and any over- 
sight of the court or of counsel, which, within certain limita- 
tions, is only calculated to operate to the prejudice of the 
parties, and has not so operated, should be disregarded. 

“The rule, in our opinion, is, therefore, technical, arbi- 
trary and unreasonable, and is calculated rather to obstruct 
than to promote the administration of justice. Under our 
system of procedure in many, if not in most cases, numerous 
issues arise, and in such the facts cam be best determined 
by a jury upon submission of special issues; but our reports 
show that, under the existing rule, it is dangerous practice. 
The fact about which there is no controversy is apt to be 
omitted in the submission, and a verdict otherwise correct 
must be set aside. Probably the Legislature could pass no 
measures better calculated to promote a prompt and proper 
disposition of causes than to provide that when a case is 
submitted upon special issues the submission of all issues 
not requested by a party to the suit shall, upon appeal, be 
deemed to have been waived, and such issue shall be pre- 
sumed to have been determined in such manner as to support 
the judgment of the court.” 
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GREAT LAWYERS. 





Men Who Practiced at the New York Bar Years Ago. 





Charles O’Conor had a well-proportioned figure, somewhat 
above the average height, with a large head and a face of 
striking intellectuality and amiability. He had eyes that were 
soft and kindly in their ordinary expression, but which, in 
the midst of his arguments before a jury, would blaze up in 
glances that made the objects of his indignation ‘tremble. He 
stood erect, spoke in a clear, pleasant voice, rising sometimes 
to flights of eloquence, but in the main keeping to a line of 
legal argument. He never browbeat a witness, but treated 
him or her with the utmost frankness and courtesy. But there 
was no depth of the human heart or mind that his incisive, 
adroit questions did not reach and unlock. He was approach- 
able to all, and very genial and cheerful in conversation. He 
walked a long distance every day from his home to his office 
in Wall street. He was counsel in many great civil and crim- 
inal cases. The Jumel suit, which he fought single handed to 
a successful termination, involved $6,000,000 in real estate. The 
half century of Charles O’Conor at the bar presents him as a 
perfect example of purity of character, modesty as a public 
man, greatness in legal ability and unqualified success. 





David Dudley Field made a great reputation as one of the 
codifiers of the State laws, as counsel in very important civil 
cases, and by his efforts to secure an international code found- 
ed on the present state of civilization. It was the ambition of 
his life to see a code established that would promote the peace 
and good will of nations. He attended various European con- 
ventions as a delegate, and made a marked impression by the 
scope of his learning on the subject. From 1847 to 1865 he was 
engaged in codification, which is embraced in nine volumes, 
accompanied by twenty-four auxiliary tracts. He was a tall 
man, with a large frame, and grew stouter as he became older. 
When an old man he walked erect, and could be seen almost 
daily on Broadway going down to his office. All the old law- 
yers used to walk down to their offices, and they were well- 
known figures in the streets. He was noted for charging large 
fees, and was sometimes publicly critised about it, as in the 
Fremont case, but he defended and continued it. He was not 
only learned, but fearless and indefatigable in his cases. He 
never hesitated to employ every method of law, and he hurried 
from one to another with a zeal and nerve that often surprised 
and overwhelmed his adversaries. He never attempted any 
display of eloquence, but his arguments on the law were most 
powerful. No defeat ever discouraged him, while his long 
eareer was full of triumphs. He had the highest intellectual, 
moral and social qualities. 





Daniel Lord, whose firm is still in exjstence, was a great 
civil lawyer. He was a very small and thin man. His face 
was intellectual, but it, too, was small, while he had a fashion 
of screwing his mouth that compressed it still more. Another 
habit was to tug at the top of his trousers as he made his 
arguments. In the street he always wore black kid gloves 
and thrust one hand in his bosom. He probably drew more 
wills of the old residents than any other lawyer, and he ap- 
peared, on one side or the other, in most of the will contests. 
He was so profound in his arguments that they had the fas- 
eination of appeals that were more eloquent. He left a large 
fortune at his death, in 1868, which was made in his profes- 
sion. In 1846 Yale College gave him the degree of LL. D.. He 
Was counsel in both the Dutch Reformed and Methodist 
church cases. 





William Curtis Noyes had for his motto that it was “better 
than a man’s brain should wear out than rust out,’ and was 
always hard at work. He died of apoplexy in 1864. He was 
also one of the codifiers of the State laws. He was noted for 
quoting all possible authorities in his cases, and James T. 
Brady once said to a Judge: “My learned brother Noyes will 
find a case in Kamtchatka, if there happens to be one.”’ He 
had a fine face, expressive of both intellect and morality. His 
bearing was modest and gentlemanly. His was a great lover 
of art and literature. In 1861 he was a candidate for United 
States Senator. As an equity lawyer he had no superior. 





Francis B. Cutting, with his family, was a leader in social 
life, and his position at the bar was that of one of the greatest 
New York lawyers. He was a tall, finely proportioned man, 
with a very large and striking head. His complexion was 
dark and his features refined and expressive. He had much 
dignity of manner, and the serious expression of his coun- 
tenance awakened some hesitation in those who approached 
him; but he was never lacking in courtesy to all. In 1836 he 
was in the Legislature, and in 1853 was elected to Congress. 
He was born in New York in 1805 and died in 1870. His family 
has since continued prominent in fashionable life, but its his- 
tory has been marked by some events that would have greatly 
disturbed its proud head. Mr. Cutting had a large and lucra- 
tive practice. He addressed a court or jury in a very dignified 
way and with great force of reasoning. 





Samuel J. Tilden, or “Sam Tilden,’ as everybody called 
him when at the bar, was a lawyer so profound that he both 
originated principles of law and statutes, and yet strangely 
failed in making his own will. His appearance in court was 
not striking. His attire was always the plainest, and his face, 
while thoughtful and intellectual, on examination, was thin 
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and wrinkled. When a candidate for the Presidency, his 9 

ponents generally represented him as an old woman. In his 
earlier career he was engaged in a great variety of suits but 
later became more connected with railroad and other corpora. 
tion cases. His enterprise and investments in the first direc. 
tion resulted in great benefit to himself and the country at 
large. He was wonderful in business system and methods, and 
had a mind peculiarly adapted to discover the secrets held 
back by witnesses or hidden in the figures of elaborate ac. 
counts. The clerks under him discovered in the books of the 
Broadway Bank, with very little 'to guide them, exactly how 
much money each of the Tweed conspirators received of the 
amounts belonging to the city. A favorite seat of Tilden at 
his house in 20th street Gramercy Park, was near a large rear 
window, looking out on the garden and 19th street. He was 
very fond of ‘horseback riding. His guests were all the nota- 
ble Democratic politicians of the day. He was a man of great 
nerve, but calm and perfect judgment. It was the latter that 
preserved ‘the country from a possible second civil war during 
the heated contest of 'the disputed Presidential election in 1876, 





James T. Brady was held in high public appreciation as a 
lawyer and intense personal regard as a man. Brilliant in 
talents, full of sunshine and wit in social life, his professional] 
associates regarded him with great interest and esteem, while 
his personal friends were attached to him with unusual 
warmth. About the middle height, strongly made and 
perfectly erect, he bore a head so large and _ intellectual 
that no one could mistake him as a notable man. His 
complexion was light, and his eyes were of soft ex- 
pression, except when aroused. Then he bent upon the 
person a fixed gaze, so searching and honest, with an atti- 
tude so determined, that he read or wrung ‘the truth in a mo- 
ment. He was polite and friendly, ‘though never without a 
becoming dignity. Cheerful, a lover of wit and repartee, he 
was popular with all classes. He appeared in most of the 
leading criminal cases. In one week he was counsel in four 
murder cases, in all of which he served without a fee. In 
1859 he made the opening speech for the defense in the trial of 
Daniel E. Sickles for the murder of Philip Barton Key at 
Washington. Sickles had been a friend and contmporary of 
Brady at the New York bar, and the speech was one of great 
brilliancy and power. Sickles was acquitted after a trial of 
twenty days. Brady never married, and died in 1869 in his 
b4th year. 





David and John Graham were brothers of equal prominence 
at ‘tthe bar, but very unlike in their personal appearance. 
David was a pale and scholarly-looking man, with dark hair 
and eyes. John, on the other hand, was a blonde, with a 
complexion as fair and delicate as a woman’s, beside which 
he wore a yellow wig. He was under the common size, but 
broad and erect. His neck was thick and short. He wore the 
turn-down Byron collar, and generally a red tie. To all this 
he added colored glasses. David was powerful in an argu- 
ment on the law, and John tore the testimony to pieces and 
riddled ‘the witnesses. His scathing language was probably 
never excelled by any man. He died not long since at the 
Metropolitan Hotel. David died many years ago. They ap- 
peared in criminal and other cases with great success. In the 
Drury counterfeiting case they occupied the attention of the 
jury in summing up for four days, and saved their clients. 
John was once a candidate for District Attorney, but was de- 
feated, mainly through the efforts of the Herald. Whenever 
either David or John addressed a jury crowds flocked to the 
courtroom, and were well repaid. 





Ogden Hoffman was an eminent lawyer and very promi- 
nent citizen in all affairs, but his greatest fame was as an 
impassioned orator. He was employed in will cases affecting 
women and children simply for his power in depicting their 
wrongs and misery. He had a soft, silvery voice and a pathos 
of language that melted a jury to tears in short order. He 
was well read in literature, especially in poetry, and his argu- 
ments ‘were interspersed with apt and beautiful quotations. 
He was of the medium height, rather round and fat, witha 
fine head. tHe chewed tobacco immoderately, and when in 
conversation generally twirled his gold box between his fin- 
gers. 





S. L. M. Barlow was a great lawyer, and lived in a mag- 
nificent house on the corner of Madison avenue and 23d street, 
the present site of ‘the building of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. No man could give a sounder opinion in 
the class of cases that engaged his attention. He enjoyed 
club and social life. 








A FACETIOUS PLEADING. 





Major Lane recently filed an answer for the defendant in 
the $10,000 damage suit of John F. Allen against Edward Quin- 
lan, in Jefferson Circuit Court in Kentucky, which is about the 
richest bit of humor brought out recently in a pleading in the 
local courts. 

Allen is a boy, and while playing in Quinlan’s yard fell 
into a cistern, and brought suit for damages. The accident 
occurred Aug. 4 last. The answer is in two paragraphs. 

The second graph is as follows: “This defendant says 


that the plaintiff on and prior to the 4th day of August, 1897, 
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nad a companion and running mate who is a descendant of 
Ham, and who, if he lives and can successfully evade the pen- 
alties and keep out of the clutches of the law, will, in all 
probability, become an active supporter of and recruit to the 
ranks of those engaged in the skillful game of craps. The 
defendant says that the plaintiff and his colored companion 
were constantly on and prior to Aug. 4, 1897, engaged in the 
development and prosecution of devices and schemes that cre- 
ated a panic among the dogs, cats and birds in the neighbor- 
nood of their residence, and ‘this defendant says just prior 
to the 4th day of August, 1897, ‘the plaintiff and his boon com- 
panion in color, not dreaming or thinking that the same might 
result in suicide, conspired together to catch a certain large 
stray cat that had come into the neighborhood of the plain- 
tiff’s residence, and foully murdered said cat by drowning it in 
the said cistern of the defendant, and the defendant says that 
the plaintiff and his boon companion in color thereby intended 
that the gases escaping from the said cat when drowned in 
the cistern of this defendant should enable the entire neigh- 
porhood to locate the cistern of this defendant in dark- 
ness as Well as in light, and this defendant says 
that in the execution of said conspiracy the plaintiff and 
his boon companion did on the afternoon of Aug. 4, 1897, suc- 
ceed in capturing said large stray cat and forcibly carried said 
cat into and upon ithe lot of this defendant and near to the 
cistern mentioned in ‘the petition, and when tthe plaintiff un- 
lawfully and against the will detained said cat until his boon 
companion in color detached and removed planks that con- 
stituted the guard and covering to the top of the cistern, there- 
by making a fine opening, although not intended at the time 
whereupon the plaintiff proceeded with the cat to and over 
said opening in the cistern top, with the intention of deposit- 
ing said cat therein. 

The plaintiff says that when as soon as the said cat dis- 
covered that it was intended to be made the subject of a fu- 
neral, and the said cistern converted into a cemetery, said cat 
began to put out strong opposition to the scheme, and com- 
pe ngs wrestle with th plaintiff on the top of the 

cistern and near to the opening the 
companion of the plaintiff. 0 “ a on 

The defendant says the plaintiff was guilty of 
willful neglect in thus tackling the cat be’ Ghent bg A 
of said cistern and near to said opening without having first 
put the cat in a bootleg, head down, according to the estab- 
lished and recognized rules of procedure among the intelligent 
boys engaged in the honorable enterprise of drowning stray 
cats in the wells and cisterns of the neighbors of their parents 

The defendant says the plaintiff was guilty of gross and 
willful neglect in not letting the negro boy first try his hand 
on the cat, and the defendant says that the negro boy was 
guilty of criminal neglect in this that he saw the great dan- 
ger to which the plaintiff was exposed in his fight with the 
cat on the top of the cistern, in time to have avoided danger 
but neglectfully failed to take a hand against the cat, where- 
by the plaintiff was greatly damaged, and the result was that 
the plaintiff and the cat went down in the cistern together 
Plaintiff's last words as he fell: were they would drown the cat 
or die, and that he would fight it out on ‘that line if it took 
allSummer. The defendant says it is true the boy was after- 
ward fished out of ‘the cistern, but the cat was on top of him 
and came out with him. The defendant says the only com- 
plaint of plaintiff at the time was that the cistern was not a 
good one in which to drown a cat. This defendant says that 
the attempt of the plaintiff to drown said cat in the cistern 
of said defendant was without the knowledge or consent of 
this plaintiff. That the damage, injury, pain and scare re- 
ceived by the plaintiff are one and the same injuries com- 
Plained of in the petition, and were the result of his own negli- 
gence. Wherefore he prays that the petition be dismissed. 








PATENT ATTORNEYS. 


An Important Order Issued by Commissioner Butterworth 
Aug. 7, 1897. 


Commissioner of Patents Butterworth has issued an im 
— order, providing for the registering of attorneys prac- 
an before the United States Patent Office, with a view to 
‘ee ng the character of such practitioners as a whole. This is 
joel oe important action for the purpose indicated that has 
oad oe attempted by a Commissioner of Patents, and it is in 
——- A. th the policy Commissioner Butterworth has adopted of 
be ng the tone of the Patent Bar to the highest extent possi- 


oon... is likely that Commissioner Butterworth will at the next 
. a of Congress ask legislation to authorize him to carry out 
ph eir fullest extent his ideas of improving and controlling the 
o o of attorneys that are allowed to practice before the 
— States Patent Office. The new rule issued by him fol- 


THE ORDER ISSUED. 


Rule 17 of the Rules of Practice, a j 7 
, approved June 18, 1897, is 
amended to read as follows: 


17. An applicant, or an assignee of the entire interest, may 
meeecute his own case, but he is advised, unless familiar with 
uch matters, to employ a competent attorney, as the value of 
Patents depends largely upon the skillful preparation of the 
Specification and claims. The office cannot aid in the selection 
of an attorney. 





A register of attorneys will be kept in this office, on which 
will be entered the names of all persons entitled to represent 
applicants before the Patent Office, in the presentation and 
prosecution of applications for patents. The names of the fol- 
lowing persons will, upon their written request, be entered upon 
this register: 

(a) Any person who, at the date of the approval of the 
present rules of practice, June 18, 1897, was engaged in the 
active prosecution as attorney or agent of applications for 
patent before this office, or had been so engaged at any time 
within five years prior thereto, and is not disbarred, or is or 
was during such period a member of a firm so engaged and 
not disbarred, provided that such person shall, if required, fur- 
nish information as to one or more applications for patent so 
prosecuted by him, 

(b) Any attorney at law who is in good standing in any 
court of record in the United States or any of the States or 
Territories thereof, and shall furnish a certificate of the clerk 
of the United States, State or Territorial Court, duly authenti- 
cated under the seal of the court, that he is an attorney in good 
standing. 

(c) Any person who has been regularly recognized as an 
attorney or agent to represent claimants before the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, or any bureau thereof, and is in good 
standing, provided that such person shall furnish a statement 
ef the date of his admission to practice as such attorney or 
agent, and shall further show, if required by the commissioner, 
that he is possessed of the necessary qualifications to render 
applicants for patents valuable service, and is otherwise com- 
petent to advise and assist them in the presentation and prose- 
cution of their applications before the patent office. 

(a4) Any person not an attorney at law, who shall file a 
certificate from a judge of a United States, State or Territorial 
Court, duly authenticated under the seal of the court, that such 
person is of good moral character and of good repute, and 
possessed of the necessary qualifications to enable him to ren- 
der applicants for patents valuable service, and is otherwise 
competent to advise and assist them in the presentation and 
prosecution of their applications before the Patent Office. 

(e) Any firm which, at the date of the approval of the 
present rules of practice, was engaged in the active prosecution 
as attorneys or agents of applications for patents before the 
Patent Office, or had been so engaged at any time within five 
years prior thereto, provided such firm, or any member thereof 
is not disbarred, provided the names of the individuals com- 
posing the firm are stated, and provided also that such firm 
shall, if required, furnish information as to one or more applica- 
tions prosecuted before the Patent Office by him. 

(f) Any firm not entitled to registration under the pre- 
ceding sections, who shall show that the individuals composing 
the firm are each and all recognized as patent attorneys or 
agents, or are each and all entitled to be so recognized under 
the preceding sections of this rule. 

The commissioner may demand additional proof of qualifi- 
cations, and reserves the right to decline to recognize any at- 
torney, agent or other person applying for registration under 
this rule 

Any person or firm not- registered and not entitled to be 
recognized under this rule as an attorney or agent to represent 
claimants generally, may, upon a showing of circumstances 
which render it necessary or justifiable, be recognized by the 
commissioner to prosecute as attorney or agent a certain spe- 
cified application or applications, but this limited recognition 
shall not extend further than the application or applications 
named. e 

After Jan. 1, 1898, no person not registered in accordance 
with this rule will be permitted to presecute applications before 
the Patent Office. BENJ. BUTTERWORTH, 

Approved: Com missioner. 

(Signed) THOS. RYAN, 

Acting Secretary of the Interior. 








A COUNTY JUSTICE. 


The Spokane “Chronicle” has the following: Attorney 
Connors and Constable Casey of this city have a good story 
to tell of their experience, recently, in the hearing of a replevin 
ease before a well-known County Justice of the Peace. The 
Justice holds his court in his residence, situated on his farm, 
eighteen miles out from this city. He is a stickler on the ob- 
servance of court rules, and whenever he has a case before 
him. which, by the way, is a rare event, no court presides 
with more dignity than he. 

James Hopkins of this city was the plaintiff and his own 
attorney in the replevin of a buggy. The case was set for trial 
recently. As soon as the parties to the suit appeared, the 
Justice told his constable, a neighboring farmer, to announce 
the opening of court. With the dignity due his high office the 
latter walked out into the barnyard, and with a stentorian 
voice that aroused the entire barnyard flock he cried: 

“Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! If you have anything to 
say to the Court say it right now or forever hold your peace.” 

Fairly convulsed with laughter it was with difficulty that 
the litigants could suppress their emotion sufficiently to hide 
it from the august Justice as he, with corresponding dignity, 
took his seat and convened his court. Attorney Connors arose 
to file an affidavit for a change of venue, but the Court waved 
him back and proceeded to read every paper filed in the action 
before him, and which he laboriously had copied into an ac- 
eount book, used in lieu of a docket. The Court further in- 
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sisted that Attorney Connors sit down pending the reading. 
When the Court finally finished, Attorney Connors presented 
his affidavit, subscribed to by Constable Casey, which gave the 
statutory grounds that the “defendant could not have a fair 
and impartial trial before the Court,” etc. 

No sooner had the Court read over the document than his 
face flushed with mingled emotions of anger and indignation, 
and with outraged dignity he said: 

“Sir! I will have you consider that this Court considers 
this paper an insult. It is a lie, sir, I will have you under- 
stand. It is nothing short of perjury, and I could send you to 
the penitentiary for it. This Court, sir, has no feelings con- 
cerning this case whatever, and you insult an officer of this 
State when you make this affidavit.” 

It was with difficulty that it was explained to the Court 
that the contents of the affidavit were not meant to reflect 
upon the integrity of the Court, but simply complied with the 
requirements of the State code in its wording. The explana- 
tion somewhat mollified the feelings of the Justice, and he 
consented to listen to arguments on the motion for a change of 
venue. 7 

Attorney Hopkins, in resisting the application for a change, 
cited the Court to a section of the code governing changes of 
venue from the Superior Court. Attorney Connors in turn 
argued to the Court that the section referred to did not apply 
to the justice courts, and it was a matter over which he had 
no jurisdiction, and then quoted the section governing change 
of venue in the justice courts. When the attorney questioned 
the court’s jurisdiction he touched a tender spot. 

“I will have you understand, young man, that I am com- 
petent to carry out every law that is in this book; and, what 
is more, I am here for that purpose. I will deny your motion 
for a change of venue.” 

With this, and without further argument, Attorney Con- 
nors and Constable Casey stalked out of court, intending to 
take the matter out of the Justice’s hands by a writ of cer- 
tiorari, which they will apply for from the Superior Court. 

Attorney Hopkins, when he reached the city, said that Jus- 
tice Galbraith had fined both Connors and Casey $25 each for 
contempt of court in leaving thus abruptly. They are mo- 


mentarily expecting the arrival of the country constable with 
warrants for their arrest. 








JUSTICE FIELD HAS THE RECORD. 


He Has Served the Longest Term on the Supreme Bench. 








In this vear of record-breaking reigns and diamond jubilees 
another record was broken on Monday, Aug. 16, 1897, Justice 
Stephen J. Field, of the United States Supreme Court, on that 
day had served longer on the Bench of the highest tribunal 
in the land than any other man who had preceded him. The 
record that Justice Field had to best to attain that distinc- 
tion belonged to Chief Justice Marshall, who went on the 
Bench Jan. 31, 1801, and served until his death, July 6, 
1835, Thirty-four years, five months and six days was the 
record of Chief Justice Marshall. Thirty-four years, five 
— and thirteen days is the reeord of Justice Field to 

ate. 

For nearly a dozen years ambitious lawyers who desired 
to get on the Supreme Bench have reminded Justice Field that 
he had reached the age when he could ask to be retired. “If 
Justice Field should only resign,” they said. But Justice Field 
has never thought of resigning, and does not think of it now. 
He is in his eighty-second year, but he is still in the prime of 
intellectual strength. He sits on the Bench, examines involved 
law points, and writes able opinions just as he did thirty- 
four years ago. His beard is the patriarch’s beard, but his 
figure is as erect as it was in the days of his “Argonauts of 
Forty-nine.” iHs mind is as clear and vigorous as it was in 
the days when he created law and a constitution out of chaos 
in California nearly fifty years ago. As a pastime he writes 
a book of personal memoirs or masters in a few evenings an 
Oriental language. The lawyers who have been wanting his 
place on the Bench will doubtless have to possess their souls 
in patience for years to come. Gladstone’s record for activity 
has been equalled by Justice Field. The friends of the Jus- 
tice predict that he will exceed it by a decade. 


. HIS STIRRING LIFE. 

No American, living or dead, has a more remarkable his- 
tory than Justice Stephen J. Field, and it is the purpose of 
this article to detail some of the interesting incidents of his 
career. He was the son of David Dudley Field, a Congrega- 
tional minister of New England, and Submit Dickinson Field. 
His grandfather on his fathers’ side was Timothy Field, who 
Was a captain in the Revolution. His grandfather on his 
mother’s side was Noah Dickinson, who served in the French 
and Indian war under Israel Putnam, and also through the 
Revolution. So it will be seen that Stephen J. Field came of 
fighting stock. Among his brothers were Cyrus W. Field, the 
father of the submarine cable; David Dudley Field, an emi- 
nent lawyer; Matthew W. Field, a noted engineer; Henry Mar- 
tyn Field, a distinguished clergyman and author; Jonathan 
Field, who was president of the Massachusetts State Senate, 
and Timothy Field, a lieutenant in the United States Navy. 

One of the sisters of Justice.Field married the Rev. Jona- 
than Brewer, and a New England missionary society that was 
interested in educating young Grecian girls sent Mr. Brewer 
and his wife to Smyrna. Greece had just thrown off the 
Turkish yoke, and Henry Clay’s speeches in behalf of that 


———_—__ 
suffering country, the masacre at Scio and the bravery of 
Marco Bozzaris had fired the American heart. With Mission. 
ary Brewer and his wife went young Stephen J. Field. They 
remained abroad three years. During that time he went 
through the cholera epidemic, and also the plague. During 
these epidemics he helped his brother-in-law nurse the sick. 
Tens of thousands of persons died from the two diseases, pyt 
young Field and his relatives escaped. 


OFF FOR CALIFORNIA. 


Stephen J. Field returned in 1833, and went to Williams Col. 
lege, graduating in 1837. Then he entered the law office of 
David Dudley Field, in this city, and became a partner in the 
law firm. Young Field decided to go to California in 1g4, 
The discovery of gold there had given rise to a popular excite. 
ment far greater than the Klondike sensation of to-day. His 
outfit was bought for him by his brother Cyrus, who added 
$10 worth of chamois skins, which, he said, would be usefy} 
to make bags for holding gold dust. He also had sixty-four 
copies of New York newspapers. He landed with one dollar 
in his pocket. He sold his chamois skins for $180 worth of 
gold dust, and an acquaintance sold his sixty-four New York 
paers for $1 each and gave him half the proceeds. 

Mr. Field remained but a short time in San Francisco, ang 
then went further inland, stopping at the ‘town’ of Yubaville, 
Yubaville was undergoing a transformation. The land was in 
control of two French capitalists, who were pleased with young 
Field’s ability to speak French. Three days after his arriva} 
Yubaville ceased to exist, Marysville was organized and he 
was elected Mayor. He was also made a Justice of the Peace, 
and the maintenance of law and order was in his hands. 

Lynch law was unknown in Marysville so long as Mr. Field 
was Mayor. He dispensed justice speedily and fearlessly, and 
several times ordered offenders to be publicly flogged. He was 
finally succeeded by an officer under the State Government, 
and by that time had amassed a large sum of money, and had 
made a number of enemies. 

OVERTHREW AN ENEMY. 

One of these enemies was W. R. Turner, who had been 
appointed Judge of the district. . Judge Turner decided to drive 
Mr. Field from the country. He forbade him to practice in 
his court, threatened to shoot him if he entered the court-room 
and had him draged from court by a Sheriff and posse. Thus 
prevented from practicing law, Mr. Field embarked in legis- 
lation, and soon lost all his money. He was elected to the 
Legislature, and there drafted a plan of a new judicial sys- 
tem, which got rid of Judge Turner, and sent him to the 
wilderness. 

Things moved quickly in California in those days. Mr. 
Field arrived in California in December, 1849. He was elected 
to the Legislature in 1851. In two years Mr. Field had been 
an unknown immigrant, Mayor of a town, Justice of the Peace 
and member of the Legislature. In two years he had been 
peniless, rich and penniless again. 

Mr. Field returned to the practice of law, and in those days 
the law was a hazardous calling. One day Judge Field, who 
was defending a placer claim which had been jumped, dis- 
covered that steps had been taken to corrupt the jury. The 
section was lawless, and usually might was right. The trial 
was held in a crowded saloon, and most of the spectators were 
hostile to Judge Field’s side. Judge Field decided on the bold- 
est course. He knew his facts, and he boldly charged jury 
fixing. d 

“With uplifted hands,’” he said, addressing the jury, “you 
have sworn to return a verdict according to law and evi- 
dence. Will you perjure your souls? I know that you (pointing 
to a juror) have been approached. Did you spurn the wretch 
or hold secret counsel with him? I know that you (pointing to 
another juror) have been approached, because I overheard 
the conversation, the promises and the pledge.” 


NO TERROR IN PISTOLS FOR HIM. 

At this point there was an ominous muvemen in the crowd, 
and “Click! Click! Click!” was heard. A score of pistols were 
cocked. ¥ 

“There is no terror in your pistols, gentlemen, thundered 
Mr. Field. “You cannot win your case by shooting me. You 
cannot win it by bribery or threats. You can only win it by 
showing title to the property.” 

he Ser, completely overawed, found a verdict for Judge 
Field’s client. 

During litigation over a contested election Judge ge 4 
quarrelled with Judge Field and invited him to fight a due 
Judge Field accepted. Then Judge Barbour insisted on having 
the choice of weapons. Judge Field waived this, and Barbour 
selected pistols and bowie knives in a room sixteen feet square. 
Judge Field assented. Then Judge Barbour objected—first, to 
the bowie knives, and, second, to fighting in a room. A re 
ing was arranged in the woods and Judge Barbour backed ou 
He was lampooned in the newspapers, and one morning when 
Judge Field was getting kindling wood in front of his pe 
Judge Barbour ran up behind him, clapped a pistol to his hea 
and said: _ _— 

“Draw an efend yourself! 

“You cowardly assassin!” exclaimed the kneeling man, 
without moving, “you do not dare to shoot. I defy you’ 

Judge Barbour walked away, while the crowd hooted. 

KEPT IN THE UNION. t 

Dozens of times Judge Field looked down the muzzles 0 

cocked revolvers. He was never known to flinch. A less 





courageous manu would have been killed early in the game. 
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He absolutely did not know what fear was, and the stories of 
his honesty and bravery that spread over the State elected 
him Judge of the Supreme Court in 1857 by 20,000 majority. 

Judge Field was a Democrat, but he was a Union Demo- 
crat. When the war broke out he, with others, decided to 
keep California in the Union. The secessionists were sure of 
California. General Albert Sidney Johnston was in command 
of the United States troops in California, and his disloyalty 
was suspected. The Unionists felt that he was in collusion 
with the secessionists, who would seize the fortress at Alcatraz, 
which would place San Francisco at their mercy. Seventy-five 
thousand muskets were stored at Benicia, and if these fell into 
the hands of the secessionists California would be lost. 

The Unionists organized a secret Union League. Judge Field 
was the fifth member to be enrolled. Arms were bought and 
companies were organized. Meetings on behalf of the Union 
were held in the theatres, and the fires of patriotism burned 
brightly at the Golden Gate. Couriers overland carried the 
news to President Lincoln, and he was finally advised to su- 
persede General Johnston. This he did by sending General 
Sumner secretly to relieve him of the command. General Sum- 
ner took command, the arms at Benicia were safe and Cali- 
fornia remained a loyal State. 

For Judge Field’s services to the Union he was made a 
United States Supreme Court Justice by President Lincoln in 


1863. 
OTHER ATTEMPTS ON HIS LIFE. 


An attempt was made to assassinate Judge Field by means 
of an infernal machine in 1865. A torpedo was sent through 
the mail to him in a miniature case. The Judge partly opened 
it, and then, his suspicions being aroused, he placed it in a pail 
of water and had it examined at the Washington Arsenal. It 
contained enough explosive to kill a dozen men, and had evi- 
dently been sent to him by certain squatters who had been 
dispossessed in the Pueblo cases in which the Judge rendered 
the decision. 

The last of many times this remarkable lion-hearted man 
faced death without flinching was in 1889, when an attempt 
was made on his life by Judge David S. Terry and his wife. 
Judge Terry was counsel for Sarah Althea Hill, who claimed 
to be the wife of Senator Sharon, and sought to establish a 
claim to his millions by means of a divorce. Field and Terry 
had known each other in the West. During the divorce pro- 
ceedings the Hill woman had married Judge Terry. The case 
was carried up, and finally came before Justice Field. He de- 
livered a decision adverse to Mrs. Hill, and Judge Terry arose 
in court and denounced the Judge. He attempted to assault 
him, as did also his wife, but they were overpowered and dis- 
armed. The Judge had a dirk and his wife a revolver. He sen- 
_ Terry to three months in jail and Mrs. Hill to one 
month. 

When he came out of jail Judge Terry again threatened to 
take the life of Justice Field. When Justice Field visited Cal- 
ifornia Deputy Marshal Nagle was ordere dto travel with the 
Judge and protect him. At the waiting station at Lathrop 
Judge Terry assaulted Justice Field, and Nagle shot him dead. 


Terry's wife then rushed in with a pistol and had to be dis- 
armed, 





FIXED SALARIES FOR JUSTICES OF THE 
PEACE, 


Editor ‘American Lawyer.” 


The September “American Lawyer,” under the above title, 
quotes from the “Docket” a criticism on the agitated reform 
advocated by the “Lawyer.” Your critic, speaking for the 
State of Pennsylvania, thinks that whatever reform is needed 
on this behalf, should come, not from the bar, but from the 
“Magistrate’s Association.” 

It is a matter of no importance whence the reform comes, 
80 long as it materializes. But the magistrates of that State, 
unless they are different from justices of the peace in other 
States, are not as competent to deal with the question as out- 
lined by the “Lawyer” on several occasions as are members 
of the bar. Here and there you may find a justice of the peace 
who has grown gray in the service, or who has had a legal 
education which has fitted him to perform the duties of his 
office. But the majority of justices, especially outside of the 
larger cities, have neither of these qualifications to their credit. 
Hence, as a class, these magistrates are not as competent to 
judge of the vicious features of the office of a justice as are 
the men whose profession has required them to come in con- 
tact with them almost every day of their professional lives. 

Again, it is a matter of legal history in law reform, that 
the latter has in every important instance been the offspring 
of lawyers’ efforts. We should not expect anything else. It 
is only like the case of the merchant, being able to point out 
the shoddy among his woolen. The “Lawyer” therefore is 
undoubtedly right in claiming that suggestions of reforms in 
our judicial system must come from the bar. The “Docket” 
itimates that a salaried justiciary (for the office of justice of 
the peace) would mean a reduction of incumbents. Undoubt- 
edly. This is one of the main objects of the agitation. Not, 
however, to bring about a reduction which means a practical 
denial of justice, but putting one competent man to do the 
businss which now is divided among many persons who are not 


em aug as justices on an average in each case of an hour 
werk. 








Lebanon County, Pa., may not need any reduction of the 
number of justice; neither may New York city, nor any other 
city. But in extent of territory such places represent only a 
small fraction of the territorial jurisdiction of these magis- 
trates. As I point out in a previous article in the “Lawyer,” the 
most of the States are probably in the same condition, resulting 
from a plethora of justices, as the State of Michigan, which, 
leaving out the larger cities, claims four for every township. 
If every township has its quota of justices, there would be 
to-day in this State over 4,500 justices of the peace, or one to 
every 444 persons. This does not take into account the courts 
of record, or city justices proper. 

This is bringing justice pretty close to our doors indeed, 
though in an invidious sense. If, as in the instance put by 
the “Docket,” there is a case where to give the justice a salary 
of only $500 a year each, it would entail an expense of $17,000. 
while the same men under the present system receive altogether 
only about $1,000, it is evident there is something wrong in the 
present system, which claims in that instance thirty-four mag- 
istrates, and has business annually to the amount of less than 
$30 for each of them. You cannot expect very much legal 
talent for less than 75 cents a week. The instance itself shows 
the need of a reform, for if thirty-four magistrates do not have 
more than $1,000 worth of county business in a year, it shows 
that there are at least thirty more officers than Lebanon needs. 

But the “Docket” does not mention the fees which Lebanon 
paid to sheriffs, deputies, constables, to bring this $1,000 into 
the hands of the justices. It does not mention the petty squab- 
bles which might be predicted on this very magisterial sur- 
plusage, and which would probably never have been heard of 
had there not been these easy avenues of justice. Nor does it 
take account of the encouragement which these thirty-four 
courts, from the very fact of their abundance, must of neces- 
sity give to petty and spiteful litigation, making fees for wit- 
nesses, officers and courts, which might have been put to a 
better use than in squandering it on civil cases too small to de- 
serve consideration. 

The “Docket” says that “there is a constant hue and cry 
that the magistrates are plundering the county,” and that the 
bar association has taken it up. Your critic is mistaken. The 
bar association of any State usually does not complain that 
a magistrate who draws $34 a year from the county for a year’s 
legal business is getting too much or is robbing the people, and 
about the last people to complain of excessives fees are lawyers. 

The saving of money to the State, county, or individual is 
not so much the motive of the reform in question as is the 
elevation of the practice of the law. Given the latter, we be- 
lieve the other will follow, as surely as the night the day. 

Of course, an ideal lawyer (and there are hundreds of them) 
will be worthy of his conception, whether he is practicing be- 
fore a petty magistrate or the highest court of the nation. 

But bad company is infective, and we ought to keep out of 
it as far as possible, and the questionable genius of our jus- 
tices’ court system, is, to say the least, inimical to the devel- 
opment ef the highest legal efficiency, and this is reason suf- 
ficient for a change. G. STYLES. 

Union City, Micp. 
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NOTES OF CASES. 


Child Crossing Tracks in View of Motorman.—Gustav Mul- 
ler, a child between five and six years old, recovered judgment 
against the Brooklyn Heights Railroad Company in an action 
brought by guardian to recover damages for personal injuries 
resulting from being struck by a car while attempting to cross 
a street. The accident occurred in July last year, on Myrtle 
avenue, near Suydam street, Brooklyn. The judgment has been 
affirmed by the Second Appellate Division, which holds, by 
Presiding Justice Goodrich, that evidence that a child of that 
age, who at the time when he started to cross the street, at a 
point where there was no cross-walk, could have been seen by 
the motorman on a trolley car from a point at a distance of 
from fifty to one hundred feet up to the time that he was 
struck by the car after he had crossed the track nearest to 
him, was sufficient to justify the submission to the jury of the 
question whether the defendant was negligent. Whether a 
child of such an age was sui juris or non sui juris was a proper 
question to be submitted to the jury. 





Compensation for Procuring a Loan.—Robert D. Buchanan 
brought an action in the Supreme Court, in Westchester 
County, to recover from George H. Tilden the amount agreed 
upon between them for plaintiff's services in procuring for 
defendant a loan of about $30,000 from Robert G. Dun. The 
Second Appellate Division has reversed judgment given on the 
trial, dismissing the complaint, holding that no greater recov- 
ery could be obtained for such services, whether by a broker or 
by any other person, than that fixed by law, one-half of 1 per 
cent. of the amount. But the statute did not declare void a 
contract to pay a higher compensation, and consequently one 
who rendered services as a broker under such contract was 
entitled to receive pay therefor, but could not receive more 
than the statutory compensation. The court held it to be 
doubtful whether any claim for gross compensation for obtain- 
ing a loan and also for services, where these claims together 
exceed the statutory rate, could be enforced, unless the claims 
be so separated that it appeared what compensation was 
sought for obtaining the loan and what for the other services. 
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ABATEMENT AND REVIVAL. 


An action against a director of a corporation for losses arising 
from his negligent conduct, does not abate on his death. 
mag v. Blaut, 17 App. Div. 288; 45 N. Y. Supp. (79 St. 

p. 217. 


ADVERSE POSSESSION. 


Possession which originated under a permission of the owner to 
occupy with an option to purchase, and which has never 
been surrendered, is not adverse. Harrisonv Caswell, 17 
App. Div. 252; 45 N. Y. Supp. (79 St. Rep.) 560. 

Merely taking possession of land and fencing it, because it is 
“open and abandoned” is insufficient to constitute an ad- 
verse ion. De St. Laurent v. Geischeidt, 18 App. Div. 
121; 45 N. Y. Supp. (79 St. Rep.) 730. 

Limitation against one deriving title from the government be- 
gins to run from the date of the patent, and not from the 

ate of entry or of final payment. Hagan v. Ellis, (Fla.) 
22 So. 727. 

One in adverse possession for ten years has a good title oo 

2 wy not under disability. Cave. Anderson, (5S. C.) 


APPEAL AND ERROR. 


After the decree has been modified and the case remanded, with 
directions, held error for trial court to open the case for a 
new trial. Bloxham v. Florida Central & P. R. Co., (Fla.) 
22 So. 697. 

On appeal from an order distributing proceeds of sale, the de- 
cree authorizing the sale is not open to review. Green v. 
Western Nat. Bank, (Md.) 38 Atl. 131. 

Where the verdict of the jury could not well have been other- 
wise, the judgment will not be reversed because of improper 
remarks by the trial judge tending to intimidate the jury. 
Hoey v. Fletcher, (Fla.) 22 So. 716. 

Where the appeal is taken from a judgment of affirmance of a 
general te:m, the court of appeals may review an essential 
finding of fact made without the x of any evidence. 
Matter of Rogers, (N. Y.) 153 N. Y. 316. 











An appeal bond is enforceable only te the extent that appellants 
were required by law to furnish security for their appeal. 
Court of Insolvency v. Meldon, (Vt.) 38 Atl. 167. 


ASSIGNMENT FOR BENEFIT OF CREDITORS. 


Though a schedule was filed two days after the assignment, the 
assignment was valid as against an attachment levied after 
the filing of the schedule. Goodin v. Newcomb, (Kan. App.) 
49 Pac, 821. 

As against an assignor, the assignment takes effect from the 
time he delivers it to his attorney for recording. In re 
Wright v. Schmid’s Estate, (Pa.) 38 Atl. 151 

An insolvent corporation may make a general assignment for 
creditors without preferences. Croll v. Empire State Knit- 
ting Co., 17 App. Div. 282 ; 45 N. Y. Supp. (79 St. ~_ ) 680. 

The validity of a general assignment cannot be summarily dis- 
posed of ona motion. Bates v. Harding, 17 App. Div. 606; 
45 N. Y. Supp. (79 St. Rep.) 396. 


ATTACHMENT. 


An attachment levy held not wholly invalid because the a 
praisement includes chattéls in the safe, to which the 
sheriff has not the combination. Dodson v. Wightman, 
(Kan. App.) 49 Pac. 790. ; 

On motion to vacate an attachment the merits of the action 
will not be determined on affidavits. Furbish v. Nye, 17 
App. Div. 325; 45 N. Y. Supp. (79 St. Rep.) 214. 


BANKS AND BANKING. 


An order by a depositor in a savings bank, directing transfer of 
deposit, not delivered to the bank or brought to its knowl- 
edge before the death of depositor, held revoked thereby. 
McNamara v. McDonald, (Conn.) 38 Atl. 54. 

Where bonds are forwarded by a bank to its correspondent to 
collect the principal and interest for the bondholders and 
on their account, the correspondent is the agent of the 
bondholders and liable to them for he wt to collect the 
interest. Kellyr. Pheniz Nat. Bank, (N. Y.) 17 App. Div. 4%. 

The instruction “papers to be delivered only on payment of 
draft,” sent a bank with a draft and a sealed package, wa 
not violated by allowing the drawee to open the — 
and examine the papers before paying the draft. Peoples 
Nat. Bank v. Freeman’s Nat. Bank, (Mass.) 47 N. E. 588. 


BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


A member whose policy has been rejected must pursue the 
course provided by the by-laws, before suing thereon. 
Levy v. Order of Tron Hall, (N. H.) 38 Atl. 18. 


BILLS AND NOTES. 


An indorser before delivery of an accommodation note, held, 
liable to an innocent purchaser as the maker. MoFetrick. 
Woodrow, (N. H.) 38 Atl. 18. 
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Matual promises held no consideration for a note where no pay- 
ments are made by either party. In re Smith’s Estate, (Vt.) 
88 Atl. 66. 

A note falling due in the hands of the payee ceases to be nego- 
tiable. Salisbury v. Stewart, (Utah) 49 Pac. 777. 

Stipulation in a note including covenants of a mortgage to pay 
taxes, insuranee and waste, renders the note non-negotiable. 
Donaldson v. Grant, (Utah) 49 Pac 779. 

One who accepted as security a note showing on its face that it 
was held by the payee in a public capacity, held nota 
bona fide purchaser. Freeman v. Bailey, (S.C ) 218. E. 686 

A promise by the drawer after protest, to pay a sight draft is 
prima facie evidence of presentment, demand and notice to 
the drawee Smith v. Unangst, 20 Misc. 564; 46 N. Y. Supp. 
(80 St. Rep.) 340. 

Maker of note which was immediately transferred by indorse- 
ment to a National bank by the p yee, with maker's con- 
sent, held to have no defense thereto in hands of a receiver 
ofsach bank. Hettinger v. Meyers, (C. C. A.) 81 Fed. 805. 

One who purchased a note without knowledge that it was given 
merely as collateral held, entitled to recover the fall amount, 
if he took without notice. Montgomery v. Hunt, (Ga.) 27 
8. E. 701 


CARRIERS. 


A street car conductor need not assist a vigorous young pas- 
senger to step down from the side board of the car. Con- 
way v. Lewiston & A. Horse R. Co., (Me.) 38 Atl. 110. 

The statute relating to the duty of railroads held not to require 
them to erect siations or warehouses for receiving or de- 
livering freight. Chaddick v. Lindsay, (Okla.) 49 Pac. 940. 

A street railroad company which has accepted a ticket or fare 
from a passenger riding on the front platform when the car 
is full, cannot eject him without returning his ticket or 
fare. Hanna v. Nassau Electric R. R. Co , 18 App. Div. 137; 
45 N. Y. Supp. (79 St. Rep.) 437. 

A stipulation ina —— receipt that the company will not 
be held responsible ior breakage, does not relieve it from 
liability for its negligence. Morris v. Weir, 20 Misc. 586; 
46 N. Y. Supp. (80 St. Rep.) 413. 

CHATTEL MORTGAGES. 


Failure to refile a chattel mortgage, may be availed of as a de- 
fense by a receiver of the corporation mortgagor, appointed 
in proceedings for its voluntary dissolution. Farmers L. ¢ 
T. Co. v. Baker, (N. Y.) 20 Misc. 387. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 


Pub. Laws 1882-85, c 298, providing for the administration of 
the estate of one absent and not heard from for seven years, 
held unconstitutional. Carr v. Brown, (R. I ) 38 Atl. 9. 

Acts 1893, p 124, relating to contested elections, held violate 
Const. art. 1, sec. 1, par. 23, declaring that the legislative, 
judicial and executive powers, shail remain distinct and 
separate. Johnson v. Jackson, (Ga.) 27 8. E. 734. 


CORPORATIONS. 


Liability of stockholders for corporate debts, cannot be enforced 
until jadgment against corporation and an execution re- 
turned, or until it has suspended business for a year. Mer- 
rill vo. Meade, (Kan. App.) 49 Pac. 787. 

Directors may vote as stockholders for an increase of capital. 
Jones v. Concord § M. R. R. Co., (N. H.) 38 Atl. 120. 


Where an officer is acting partly for himself and partly for the 


corporation, notes to him will not effect the company. Vic. 
tor Gold & Silver Mining Co. v. Nat. Bank of the Republic, 
(Utah) 49 Pac. 826. 

Persoual judgment by default may be rendered against a foreign 
corporation, though the return of service does not show that 
it was doing business in the State when service was made. 
Farrell v. Oregon Gold Mining Co., (Oreg.) 49 Pac. 876. 


CRIMINAL LAW. 


Minutes of the grand j are not common law evidence as to 
what a witness testified to before them. People v. Conroy, 
(N. ¥.) 153 N. Y. 174; 47 N. E. 258. 

Where a defendant in a criminal action offers himself as a wit- 
ness, he is subject to searching cross-examination and may 
be asked as to specific immoral acts. Same case. 

A photograph, if its correctness be proven, may be used to illus- 
— = evidence in the case. State v. Hersom, (Me.) 38 

. 160. 

Defendant is entitled to have the elements of the offense stated 
to the jury in connection with the charge as to reasonable 
doubt. Nelson v. Territory, (Okla.) 49 Pac. 920. 

Where during the trie] a jaryman was entertained at dinner by 
the prosecuting attorney, the verdict will be set aside. 
Rainey v. State, (Ga.) 278 E. 709. 


DAMAGES. 


Exemplary damages, in an action for injuries causing death, 
may be given, where defendant exhibited such entire want 
of care as showed a conscious indifference to consequences. 
Cerrillos Coal R. Co. v. Deserant, (N. M.) 49 Pac. 807. 





ey to credit is — to ——— in —_ of one 

whose property is upon as the property of another. 

Cunningham v. Sugar, (N. M.) 49 Pac. = 

Sureties of a sheriff held not liable for exemplary damages to a 
prisoner who was asanlted through the: sheriff’s neglect. 
Hizon v. Cupp, (Okla.) 49 Pac. 927. 

In an action for personal injuries caused by negligence, evidence. 
that the plaintiff has a wife and child, is inadmissible. 
Baltimore § O. R. Co. v. Camp, (C. C. A.) 81 Fed. 807. 

One who bnys at auction goods which turn out to be wholly 
unmerchantable may recover the expense incurred in cart- 
ing them away. Kubin v. Lewis, Misc. 583; 46 N. Y. Supp. 
(80 St. Rep.) 426. 


DEEDS. 


A water right which is essential and incidental to the reason- 
able and intended use of the property, wil! pass as an ap- 
purtenance without words of specific and express direction. 
Dexter Sulphite & Paper Co. ». Frontenac Paper Co., 20 Misc. 
442; 46N. Y. Supp. (80 St. Rep.) 362. 

A deed may be reformed after the lapse of six years, if the action 
is brought as soon as the mistake is discovered. Penfield v. 
Village of New Rochelle, 18 App. Div. 83; 45 N. Y. Supp. 
(79 St. Rep ) 460. 

Where an attorney of the mortgagee is a notary public, he may, 
in his official capacity, be a competent witness to the mort- 
gage. Jones v. Howard, (Ga ) 27 8. E. 765. 


DIVORCE. 


Where the evidence is confiicting on an application for tem 
rary alimony, the discretion of the trial court will not be 
disturbed. Heaton v. Heaton, (Ga.) 27 8. E. 677. 


EASEMENTS. 


One entitled to way over land, held not entitled to exclusive 
use of it. Morton v. Thompson, (Vt.) 38 Atl. 77. 

Evidence of what position the servient owner assigned to a right 
of way, and of what land was actually nsed as right of way, 
held admissable on the question of location. Jenne v. , 
Vt.) 38 Atl. 147. 


EVIDENCE. 


A surgeon held competent to testify to ‘his opinion of the size 
of the bullet that made the wound in question. People v. 
Wong Chuey, (Cal.) 49 Pac. 833. 

The fact that a train was due at a certain station at a certain 
time, is some evidence that it was actually there at that. 
time. Same case. 

A subscribing witness may testify to the apparent mental con- 
dition of testatrix at the time of execution of the will. 
Matter of Potter, 17 App. Div. 267; 45 N. Y. Supp. (79 St. 
Rep.) 563. 


EXECUTION. 


That defendant in execution was not allowed to point out prop- 
erty sufficient to pay the debt, held not a —_ ground of 
illegality. Douglas v. Singer Manuf’g Co., (Ga.) 27 8. E. 664. 

A right to occupy stalls in a city market sold by the city under 
the statute, is subject to lien. Green v. Western Nat. Bank, 
(Md.) 38 Atl. 131. 

Where a creditor whose debt was secured by mortgage of land, 
obtained judgment, reconveyed the land and acquiesced in 
the sale — teen wy in — of —. — ane 
claimed the © purchaser at iff’s sale acqui 
an watneuaientl title. Marshall v. Hodgkins, (Ga,) 2T 
8. E. 748. 


EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS. 


Ap executor is not liable on his bond for lands in another State. 
sold under power conferred by the will, it never having. 
been probated in such other State. Emmons v. Gordon, 
(Mo.) 41 8. W. 998. 

A nephew who made a trip after his uncle’s death to consult 
with the executrix regarding the management of the estate 
held entitled to recover his expenses from the estate. Muld- 
rick v. Galbraith, (Oreg.) 49 Pac 886. 

A mortgage creditor of deceased, who proved his claim i 
the estate for the entire amount, averring that he held no 
rg waived his security. Nickerson v. Chase, (Me.) 38. 
Atl. 175. 


EXEMPTIONS. 


There can be no —— for one person in another’s property. 
Hinson v. Booth, ( Fla.) 22 So. 687. 


FRAUDULENT CONVEYANCES. 


General creditors who would benefit by having a judgment 
against the assignor defeated, may attack it as having been 
paid or asfraudulent. Inre Wright v. Schmid’s Estate, (Pa.) 
38 Atl. 151 

Sums paid out by the grantee to protect his alleged interest in 
the property conveyed, will not be restored to him on set- 
tirg a the transfer. Sabin v. Anderson, (Oreg.) 49, 
Pac. 870. 
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GIFTS. 


A note without consideration cannot be the subject of a gift 
—_ gs maker to the payee. In re Smith’s Estate, (Vt.) 38 
Atl. 66. 

Where donor retained possession, with the right to expend as 
much of the personalty as she needed during life, held, that 
there was no valid gift. Knight v. Tripp, (Cal.) 49 Pac. 438. 


HOMESTEAD. 


An attempted transfer of legal title by the husband to his wife 
of his homestead, without an abandonment thereof, gives 
his judgment creditors no lien therein. Murphyv. Farquhar, 
(Fla.) 22 So. 681. 


HOMICIDE. 


The statutory term “assault with intent to commit mans!augh- 
ter,” means an assault with intent to commit an act which 
if committed would be manslaughter. State v. Hersom, 
(Me.) 38 Atl. 160. 

An answer of deceased as to what a person said to him at the 
time he was making his dying declaration, held not a part 
of such declaration. People v. Wong Chuey, (Cal.) 49 
Pac. 833. 

Acts committed by deceased were not admissible to show motive 
where defendant was not shown to have knowledge of them. 
Son v. Territory, (Okla.) 49 Pac. 923. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


Obligation of wife to support husband under Civ. Code, sec. 
176, may be enforced by contempt proceedings since there 
is no adequate remedy at law. Livingston v. Superior Court 
of Los Angeles County, (Cal ) 49 Pac. 836. 

The possession of the wife is not the sion of the husband 
so as to permit property transferred to her by him to be 
levied on by his creditors. Wyatt v. Wyatt, (Oreg.) 49 


‘ac : 
Husband and wife may legally engage in business as co-part- 
ners. Ellis v. Mills, (Ga.) 27S. E. 740. 


INJUNCTION. 
Trustee in sion of firm goods to be sold to pay debts held, 
entitled to injunction compelling restoration of goods seized 


on execution against one partner. Sumner v. Crawford, 
(Tex. Sup.) 41 S. W. 994. 


Where one had an easement in a road which was threatened to 
be closed up, held that injunction would lie. McQuigg v. 
Cullins, (Ohio) 47 N. E. 595. 


Payors of a note having a legal defense thereto may enjoin the 
enforcement of a judgment for the amount of the note ren- 
dered without their fault against a guarantor who holds 
valuable security of theirs for his indemnity. Bradshaw v. 
Miners Bank of Joplin, (C. C. A.) 81 Fed. 902. _ — und 


INSURANCE. 


Renewal of an incumbrance of which the company had knowl- 
edge when the policy was issued, held not a breach of con- 
dition against incaumbrances. Koshland v. Home Mutual 
Ins. Co., (Oreg.) 49 Pac. 864. 

Failare to disclose the existence of incumbrances held not to 
avoid the policy where insured was not asked in regard 
thereto. Same case. 

A life policy issued in New York, and subject to the laws of 
that State, is not forfeited by the non payment of an instal- 
ment of premium until thirty days after giving of the notice 
required by the statute. Equitable Life Assurance Soc. of 
Unitea States v. Nixon, (C. C. A.) 81 Fed. 796. 


An insurance broker who, upon being employed to procure in- 
surance, does so in a foreign company not authorized to do 
business in New York State, is at least guilty of negligence, 
and is liable to his client for the injury sustained thereby. 
ea 18 App. Div. 296; 46N. Y. Supp. (80 St. 
Rep.) 326. 

In the Kansas act of 1889 amending sec. 24, c. 132, laws of 1885, 
the provisos limiting the power of the superintendent of in- 
surance in respect to granting and revoking licenses to 
foreign companies apply to all insurance ees oy includ- 
ing life insurance companies. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. v. 
McNall, (C. C. A.) 81 Fed. 888. 


JUDGMENT. 

A cause of action against a person as executor held not the 
same as a cause of action against him individually and 
previously adjudicated. Huff v. Huff, (Ga.) 278. E. 699. 

LANDLORD AND TENANT. 

Lessees who agreed to return leased property in as good condi- 
dition as when received, are liable for failure to do so, 
though the property was destroyed by fire. Priest v. Foster, 
(Vt.) 38 Atl. 78. 


A landlord having a special lien on crops, cannot, by purchasing 
them from tenant at private sale acquire title as against a 





——— 
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The landlord could not bar the tenant from the premises mere 
because the tenant had married a previously disreputab; 
woman. Miles v. Laurine, (Ga.) 27 B E. 739. 

A notice of increase in rent must be served upon the tenant 
personally, leaving it with his wife is insufficient. Mitchel 
v. Clary, 20 Misc. 595; 46 N. Y. Supp. (80 St. Rep.) 446, 

LIBEL AND SLANDER... 


In a suit for libel, an article published in a news r contain. 
ing a statement of facts on which defendant. predicted a, 
libelous publication, held admissible in mitigation of dam. 
ages. oey v. Fletcher, (Fla) 22 So. 716. 

A verdict in a slander suit set aside on the ground that the con. 
— of — ed in part pe: to the injury of hig 

usiness, for which injury he claimed special dam 
Libby v. Towle, (Me.) 38 Ati. 171. st —_ 


LIMITATION OF ACTIONS. 


A credit on a note to constitute a point from which limitations 
will run, must be in writing and signed by the maker or 
his authorized agent. Black v. Holland, (Ga.) 278. E. 671, 

Provision in statute than an action shal! be deemed commenced 
when the complaint is filed and summons served, does not 
apply to admiralty suite in Federal courts. Laidlow t. 
Oregon Ry. § Nav. Co., (C. C. A.) 81 Fed. 876. 


MORTGAGES, 


Fixtures annexed to the realty after execution of a mortgage of 
real estate become a part of the security. Ekstrom v. Hall 
(Me.) 38 Atl. 106. : 

Window frames, doors, blinds and sashes, affixed to the build- 
ing by the mortgagor after the mortgage is given become 

art of the realty and pass under the mo Geirke v. 
chwartz, 20 Misc. 361; 45 N Y. Supp. (79 St. Rep.) 928, 

A purchaser who sold to one who assumed the purchase money 
notes given to the original vendor held released by an ex- 
tension of time of payment granted the subsequent pur- 
—weage by the vendor. Schroeder v. Kinney, (Utah) 49 

ac. 894. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS. 


The rule that the acts of de facto officers are valid, where it is 
to the interests of the public to sustain them, applies to 
city councilmen. Pence v. City of Frankfort, (Ky.) 41 
8. W. 1011. 

A taxpayer cannot sue to recover municipal funds misappro- 
priated. Brownfield v. Houser, (Oreg.) 49 Pac. 843. 

A contract whereby a town agrees to pay more than it can col- 
lect, obligates the town to go to the limit of ite power to 
raise money to fulfill the contract. Raton Waterworks Co. 
v. Town of Raton, (N. M.) 49 Pac. 898. 

Held, under a city charter, not to be the duty of a city treas- 
urer to make partial : wr on a city warrant, State v. 
Grant, (Oreg.) 49 Pac. 855. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 


Stipulation for attorney’s fees is valid. Mason v. Luce, (Cal.) 
48 Pac. 72. 

In a suit on a note made payable at a bank, and which is trans- 
ferred before maturity to one not a banker, defendant may 
show payment before transfer. Gaines v. Deposit Bank of 
Frankfort, (Ky.) 39 8. W. 438. 

Maker of a note is not entitled to its possession until payment 
or cancellation. Olsen v. Thompson, (Okla.) 48 Pac. 184. 

Payee of note held to have waived protest by a separate instra- 
ment. Robertson v. Parrish, (Tex. Civ. App.) 39S. W. 646. 

Where bank has gone into hands of a receiver, notes due at the 
bank should be presented for payment at the receiver's 
office. Hutchison v. Crutcher, (Tenn. Sup.) 39 8. W. 725. 

Note which provides that, on dofault in interest, principal shall 
become due without notice, is not negotiable. Warren v. 
Gruwell (Kan. App.) 48 Pac. 205. 

In order to charge drawer of check who has funds in the bank, 
if the check is dishonored the holder must present it for 
payment within a reasonable time. Tomlin v. Thornton, 
(Ga.) 278. E. 147. 

Note “payable on demand after date,” held —_ on demand. 
Peninsular Sav. Bank v. Hosie, (Mich.) 70 N. W. 890. 


PARENT AND CHILD. 
Obligation of a father to support his child, held not discharged 
by divorce procured by the mother with custody of the 
child. Dolloff v. Dolloff, (N. H.) 38 Atl. 19. 
PARTNERSHIP. 
At common law, a surviving y smaged could assign partnership 
property for the benefit of firm creditors. State ex rel Rich- 


ardson v. Withrow, (Mo.) 41 8. W. 980. 


After an accounting between several partners, the cause of 


action for the amount due from one is not joint in the others. 
Wormser v. Lindauer, (N. M.) 49 Pac. 896. 

Simple contract creditors do not have such a lien on firm assets 
as will enable them to follow such assets or the pro 





levy under a common law judgment. Litgatner v. Brannon, 
(Ga.) 27 8. E. 703. 


after the partners have ir = their interest therein. 
ac. 958. 


Stahl v. Osmer, (Oreg.) 
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PRINCIPAL AND AGENT. 
An agent held to have no authority to execute in the name of 


his principal, a note to secure the debt of a third person. 
Boord v. ges so 22 So. 713. 


Persons dealing with a general agent are not bound by private 
limitations upon his authority of which they have no notice. 
Louisville & N. BR. Co. v. Tift, (Ga.) 27 8. E. 765. — 

Sub-agents employed by a general agent may bind the princi- 
pal. Same case. 


PRINCIPAL AND SURETY. 


The liability of a surety upon a lease for a fixed period extends 
to defaults occurring after his death. Holthausen v. Kells, 
18 App. Div. 80; 45 N. Y. Supp. (79 St. Rep ) 471. 

Where an additional trustees bond did not, by fair implication, 
stipulate for liability as to past waste or misconduct, the 
sureties are liable only as to a subsequent devastate or 
breach of duty. Lamar v. Walton, (Ga.) 278. E. 715. 

Under Code Civ. Foes. sec. 546, sureties suing their principal 
need not allege that they have setiled the debt for which 
they were bound. Walton v. Williams, (Okla.) 49 Pac. 1022. 

RAILROADS. 


If stock entered the right of way at a place where the company 
was not bound to fence, there can be no recovery, without 
proof of negligence. Eaton v. MeNeill, (Oreg.) 49 Pac. 875. 

A railroad company held liable where steam suddenly escaped 
from an engine standing near a crossing, and as a result, 
plaintiffs intestate, who was driving by was killed because 
of arunaway. Boothby v. Boston § M. R. R. Co., (Me.) 38 
Atl. 155. 


SALES. 


Where goods were sold for futare delivery, held, the question 
whether the title passed, was for thejury. Dudley v. Poland 
Paper Co.. (Me.) 38 Atl. 157. 

A delay of 20 days after discovery of fraud, held not to warrant 
an inference of an affirmance of the contract. Crossen v. 
Murphey, (Oreg.) 49 Pac. 856. 

One who parchased cattle, paying the price by ey a 
debt, held, not a bona fae purchaser. Perkins v. McCul- 
lough, (Oreg.) 49 Pac. 861. 

The seller of standing timber does not have a lien for the price 
upon the saw- mill of the purchaser and its products, under 
Civ. Code, sec. 2809, giving a lien on ‘‘timber” sold. Giles 
v. Gano, (Ga.) 278 £ 730. 

Acceptance of goods after the time fixed for delivery is a waiver 
of strict performance. Toplitz v. King Bridge Co., 20 Misc. 
576; 46 N. Y. Supp. (80 St. Rep.) 418. 

A contract for sale of bonds, sellers to furnish satisfactory evi- 
deuce to buyers counsel, of their legality, is not void for 
want of mutuality, and cannot be rescinded by the sellers, 
because the buyers refuse to accept the bonds without such 
evidence. Michigan Stone & Supply Co. v. Harris, (C. C.A.) 
81 Fed. 928. 


TAXATION. 


Taxes against railroad property cannot be collected from the 
former receivers of such railroad, unless they have assets of 
the railroad in their hands, or have diverted its revenues. 
Comer v. Polk County, (C. C. A.) 81 Fed. 921. 

An assessor is liable for damages resulting from an excessive 
assessment made maliciously or corruptly. Bailey v. Berkey, 
(Cal. C. C.) 81 Fed. 737. 

The fact that personalty owned in another State may be taxed 
there, is no ground for not taxing it in the State where it 
is located. Prairie Cattle Co. v. Williamson, (Okla.) 49 
Pac. 937 

Where cattle owned in another State, actually range in a county 
in Oklahoma during the entire year, they are taxable in 
such county. Same case. 

Payment by a bank of illegal taxes on its stock without express 
authority from the owners, held not a voluntary payment 
by such owners. Aetna Ins. Co. v. City of New York, (N. Y.) 
47 N. E. 593. 

TROVER AND CONVERSION. 


A person to whom money is given with knowledge that it be- 
longs to plaintiff, held liable for conversion, on failure to 
return on demand, McNamara v. McDonald, (Conn.) 38 
Atl. 54. 

USURY. 


The fact that a demand is nade for interest when it becomes 
due, and that it is not ar, does not allow compound in- 
terest to be charged. hitcomd v. Harris, (Me.) 38 Atl. 138, 


VENDOR AND PURCHASER. 


A slight encroachment which does not diminish the value of the 
lot does not justify the —— in refusing to accept title. 
eae v. Baker, 20 Misc. 470; 46 N. Y. Supp. (80 St. 

ep.) 707. 

Specific performance of a contract for the purchase of land, will 
not be denied without some substantial reason. Train v. 

Klein, 18 App. Div. 64; 45 N. Y. Sapp. (79 St. Rep.) 394. 








WILLS. 


The bequest of a mortgage includes the bond it was given to 
secure. Klock v. Stevens, 20 Misc. 383; 45 N. Y. Supp. 
(79 St. Rep.) 603. 
The question whether a corporation can take under a devise, 
cannot be raised collaterally, but only in a direct proceed- 
ing by the State or the heirs atlaw. Moskowitz v. Horn- 
berger, 20 Misc. 558; 46 N. Y. Supp. (80 St. Rep.) 462. 
WITNESSES. 


A witness impeached by disproving the facts testified to cannot 
be sustained by ~ of general good character. Bell v. 
State, (Ga.) 27 8. E. 669. 

Where a witness has been cross-examined as to a collateral 
issue, the answer cannot be made the basis of contradiction 
orimpeachment. Saunders v. City § Suburban R. Co., (Tenn. 
Sup.) 41 8. W. 1081. 

Witness may be asked on cross-examination, for the purpose of 
impeaching him, if he has not attempted to obtain perjared 
eeg g for defendant. People v. Wong Chuey, (Cal.) 49 

ac. 833. 

A party who has called a hostile witness is not bound by his 
adverse testimony brought out on cross-examination, bat 
may contradict it. Bannon v. Levy, 20 Misc. 581; 46 N. Y. 
Supp. (80 St. Rep.) 353. 














DECISIONS OF COURTS OF LAST RESOR?1. 





The drunkenness of a trespasser who sits down on a rail- 
road track is held, in Price v. Philadelphia, W. & B. R. Co. 
(Md.) 36 L. R. A. 213, not to excuse him from the effect of his 
negligence. 


A warranty of the genuineness of the signature to a promis- 
sory note is held, in Strauss v. Hensey (D. C. App.), 36 L. R. A. 
92, to arise upon a sale and delivery of the note to a purchaser 
in good faith. 


The use of the words “I hereby assign the within note” is 
held, in Markey v. Corey (Mich.), 36 L. R. A. 117, insufficient 
to prevent one who signs his name to such a statement on the 


back of a promissory note from being held liable as an in- 
dorser. 


Peeking into the windows of an occupied, lighted residence 
at the hours of night when people usually retire is held, in 
Grand Rapids v. Williams (Mich.), 36 L. R. A. 137, to constitute 
indecent or insulting conduct or behavior within the meaning 
of an ordinance relating to disorderly persons. 


On the other hand, it is held, in Spencer v. Halpern (Ark.), 
36 L. R. A. 120, that one is not liable as an indorser where he 
places over his signature the words “I hereby transfer my 
interest in the within note.” With these cases are collected 
the other authorities on the liability of the assignor of a 
promissory note as an indorser. 


The purchaser of a negotiable promissory note with the in- 
dorsement of a guaranty thereon is held, in Dunham v. Peter- 
son (N. D.), 36 L. R. A. 232, to be an indorsee within the rule 
protecting innocent purchasers for value before maturity. The 
annotation to the case reviews the decisions on the transfer of 
title to a note by indorsement in the form of a guaranty. 


The power of the General Assembly to abridge the power 
of a court created by the constitution to punish contempts 
summarily is denied, in Hale v. State (Ohio), 36 L. R. A. 254, on 
the ground that such power of the courts is inherent and 
necessary to the exercise of judicial functions. The annota- 
tion to the case shows that there is some conflict on the ques- 
tion, and some courts have made a distinction between con- 
stitutional courts and others in this respect. 


The confinement of a prisoner in an iron or steel court- 
house with a tin or zine floor covered with ice and with broken 
windows during a bitter cold Winter night, in which he suffers 
intensely and has his feet badly frostbitten, is held, in Shields 
v. Durham (N. C.), 36 L. R. A. 293, to give him a right of action 
against the town when the authorities had long known of the 
condition of the prison. A note to this case collates the deci- 
sions on a prisoner’s right of action for imprisonment in an 
unhealthy or unfit prison. 


For the act of the president of a national bank in loaning 
the money of a depositor apparently as an accommodation, 
but really for his own benefit, taking a note from the nominal 
borrower secured by stock in the bank which becomes worth- 
less and the nominal borrower insolvent by the failure of the 
bank caused by the misccnduct of the president, it is held, in 
Grow v. Cockrill (Ark.), 36 L. R. A. 89, that a receiver of a 
bank cannot be held liable. 


A passenger who protrudes his elbow through a window in 
a railway coach when passing through a tunnel so that it 
strikes timbers near the sides of the car is held, in Clark v. 
Louisville & N. R. Co. (Ky.), 36 L. R. A. 123, to be guilty of 
such negligence that he cannot recover from the carrier, al- 
though his elbow was protruded inadvertently and did not 
extend more than one and one-half inches beyond the outer 
surface of the side of the car. - 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
President— William Wirt Howe, New Orleans, La. 
Secretary John Hinkley, 215 N. Charles St. 


more, afd. 
Treasurer—Francis Rawle, 328 Chestnut St., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN. 

President—James G. Cannon, New York x: 
—F. R. Boocock, 345 Broadway, N. Y. city. 

Treasurer—T. H. Green, Sioux City, Iowa. 

COMMERCIAL LAW LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
President—E. M. Bartlett, Omaha, Neb. 
Secretary—James A. Webb, St. Louis, Mo. 
Treasurer—E. K. Sumerwell New York City. 

CANADIAN BAR ASSOCIATION. 

President—J. E. Robidoux, Quebec. 
Secretary— Alexander Falconer, Montreal. 
Treasurer—C. B. Carter, Montreal. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


ALABAMA. 
President— John P. Tillman, Birmingham. 
Secre:ary and Treasurer—Alex. Troy, Montgomery. 


ALASKA. 
President—J.S. Bugbee, Juneau. 
Secretary—F. D Kelsey. Juneau. 


Treasurer—J. G. Heid, Juneau. 


ARIZONA. 
President—J. C. Herndon, Tucsor. 
Secretary—J. W. Crenshaw, Phoenix. 
Treasurer— Walter Bennett. 


ARKANSAS. 
President—M. T. ag ha 
Secretary—G. W. Shiun, Little Rock. 

CONNECTICUT. 
President—Charles E. Perkins, Hartford. 
Secretary—Charles M. Joslyn, Hartford. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

President—Henry E. Davis. hele nage 
Secretary— William Meyer Lewin, Washington. 
Treasurer—Charles H. Cragin, Washington. 

GEORGIA. 
President—John W. Aiken, Cartersville. 
Secretary—J. H. Blount, Jr., Macon. 
Treasurer—Z. D. Harrison, Atlanta. 

IDAHO. 

President—John Ainslie. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Hugh McElroy. 


ILLINOIS. 
President—Alfred Orendorff, Springfield. 
Secretary and Treasurer—J. 


H. Matheny, Springfield. 


INDIANA. 
President—Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis. 
Secretary—John R. Wilson, Indianapolis. 
Treasurer—Noble C. Butler, Indianapolis. 

1oWA. 
President—W. J. Wade, Iowa City. 
—N. E. Coffin, Des Moines. 
Treasurer—G. F. Henry, Des Moines. 


KANSAS. 
President— William Thomson, Burlingame. 
—C. J. Brown, Topeka. 


Treasurer—A. A. Goddard, Topeka. 
KENTUCKY. 

eg gy —* 

Secretary—J. G. Poore, ‘ort. 


LOUISIANA. 
Secretary—T. Sambola Jones, Sates eage. 


MAINE. 
President—Franklin A. Wileon, Bangor. 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


—Leslie C. Cornish, Augusta. 


MARYLAND. 
President— Robert R. Henderson, Cumberland. 
Baltimore. 


MICHIGAN. 
President—Micheal Brennan, Detroit. 
Secretary—E. W. Pendleton, Detroit. 
Treasurer— William J. Gray, Detroit. 


__ MINNESOTA. 
President— Moses E Clapp, St. Paul. 
Secretary—E 0. Ozman, St. Paul. 
Treasurer—D. F. Benton, Minneapolis. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
President—Robert Lowry, Jackson. 


ia 


Cc. 
Secretary—Selden P. Spencer, St Louis. 
Treasurer—W. B. Teasdale, Kansas City. 
C. Batkin, Helen 
President—A. C. elena. 
Secretary—Edward C. Russell, 
Treasurer - F. D. Miracle Helena 

NEW MEXICO. 
President—A. B. Fall, Las Cruces. 
Secretary— Edward L. Bartlett, Santa Fe. 
Treasurer—George W. Knaebel, Santa Fe. 


NEW YORK. 
Pre sident—Edward G. Whittaker, New York City. 


Secertary—L. B. a ; i 


OKLAHOMA. 
President—John W. Shortel, Guthrie. 
ees oy W. Jones, Guthrie. 


Treasurer—John D. Debois, Guthrie. 
OHIO. 
President—George K. Nash, Columbus. 
Se :retary— B. Arnold, Coiumbus. 
‘Treasurer—L. H. Pike, Toledo. 


OREGON. 
President—Stephen A. Lowell, Pendleton. 
Secretary—Sanderson Reed, Portiand 
Treasurer—Chas. J. Schnabel, Portland. 


Treasurer— William Penn Llo} Mechanicsburg 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

President—B F. Whitner, Anderson. 

‘ecretary—John P. Thomas, Jr., Columbia. 


TENNESSEE. 
President—C W. Metcalf, Memphis. 
secretary and Treasurer—Chas. M. Burch, Nashville 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
President—P. C. Knox, Allegheny. 
Edward P . Phiindelphia. 


TEXAS. 
President - William Aubrey, San Antonio. 
Secretary—Charles S. Morse, Austin. 
Treasurer— William D. Williams, Fort Worth. 
UTAH. 
President—C.S Varion, Salt Lake. 
Secretary—C. S. Kinney, Salt Lake. 
Treasurer—E. 0. Lee, Salt Lake 


VERMONT. 
President—E. L. Wageeaen, seh. 
eee t a , Montpelier. 
Treasurec—Hiren Carleton’ Montpelier. 


VIRGINIA. 
President— William B. Pettit, Palmyra. 
Secretary and Treasurer—E. C. Massie, Richmond. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
President—P. J. Krogan, Kingwood. 
Secretary —James Ewing, Wheeling. 
Treasurer—W. N. Miller, Parkersburg. 
WASHINGTON. 
President—George Turner, Spokane. 
Sesretary—Nathan S. Porter, Ol ia 
Treasurer— William A. Peters, 


WISCONSIN. 
President— William H. Seaman, Milwaukee. 
Secretary—E. P. Vilas, Milwaukee. 
Treasurer—J. H. Carpenter, Madison. 
——__ —> «—e— 
COLORADO. 


There was an excellent attendance of 
lawyers at the meeting recently held at 
Denver. The meeting was held for the 
purpose of organizing a State bar asso- 
ciation, a call having been sent out on 
Aug. 10, signed by Hugh Butler, L. John- 
son and Lucius W. Hoyt, these three 
having been informally appointed by the 
bar for this purpose. In answer to the 
call the following lawyers were in at- 
tendance: 

G. C. Bartels, Denver; James H. Blood, 
Denver; D. V. Burns, Denver; Hugh 
Butler, Denver; Henry C. Charpiot, Den- 
ver; Earl M. Cranston, Denver; West- 
brook S. Decker, Denver; John H. Deni- 
son, Denver; Tyson S. Dines, Denver; 
Henry A. Dubbs, Pueblo; John D. Flem- 
ing, Denver; A. J. Fowler, Denver; Lewis 
B. France, Denver; O. . A. Greene, 
Boulder; J. C. Gunter, Trinidad; Thomas 
H. Hood, Denver; Lucius W. Hoyt, Den- 
ven; William P. Hillhouse, Denver; John 
L. Jerome, Denver; Edward L. Johnson, 
Denver; Henry V. Johnson, Denver; 
George C. Manly, Denver; Edward C. 
Mason, Idaho Springs; R. 8S. Morrison, 
Denver; A. C. Phelps, Denver; R. J. Pit- 
kin, Denver; A. J. Rising, Denver; Henry 
T. Rogers, Denver; Ralph Talbot, Den- 
ver; Charles H. Toll, Denver; J. F. Vaile, 
Denver; E. T. Wells, Denver; Sylvester 
G. Williams, Denver; Robert G. Withers, 
Aspen; R. H. Whiteley, Boulder; Cald- 
well Yeaman, Denver; Platt Rogers, 
Denver. 

Letters of regret and expressing them- 
selves as willing to do all in their power 
to assist in the success of the organiza- 
tion were received from Morton 8S. Bai- 
ley, Canon City; W. H. Gabbert, Tellu- 
ride; Jesse C. Northcutt,. Trinidad. 

Caldwell Yeaman was made temporary 
chairman and Lucius W. Hoyt tempo- 
rary secretary, and the meeting pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of a set of 
by-laws. These were framed after the 
by-laws of the Pennsylvania Bar Asso- 





ciation, and with very slight amendment 
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were adopted. They were pre 
the same committee which had iesuey 
the call. 

The organization will be known as the 
Colorado Bar Association. The objects 
will be to advance the science of juris. 
prudence, promoting justice, securing de. 
sirable legislation, encouraging more 
thorough legal education of persons who 
seek admission to the bar, maintain the 
honor and dignity of the bar, encourage 
social intercourse among members, per- 
fect history of the profession and mem- 
ory of the members. 

It was distinctly provided that no poli. 
tics shall enter the organization in any 
form of discussion, nomination, recom. 
mendation or indorsement of any candi- 
date or otherwise. 

The dues were fixed at $5 a year, which 
includes the initiation fee the first year 
Members of the bar in the State who are 
acceptable to two-thirds of the Member- 
ship Committee and receive the votes of 
four-fifths of all the members present 
at any regular meeting may become 
members of the association. 

The officers will consist of a president 
two vice-presidents, secretary and treas- 
urer. These will all be elected at the 
next meeting, which will be held in the 
Brown Hotel, Denver, Oct. 5. 

The following permanent committees 
were provided for: Executive, admis- 
sion, grievances, law reforms, legal edu- 
cation, legal biography. 

A special committee, consisting of 
Hugh Butler, Edward L. Johnson, Lucius 
W. Hoyt and Caldwell Yeaman, was 
named to consider the advisability of in- 
corporating. 

The date of the first annual meeting 
and banquet was set for July 8, 1898, and 
Colorado Springs will be the place. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The Fairfield County Bar Association 
recently met at Bridgeport and adopted 
resolutions of sympathy on the death of 
George H. Barlow of Shelton, who met 
his death by a collision with a trolley 
car while riding a bicycle. 


FLORIDA. 


While there is no State bar association 
in this State, yet the Jacksonville Bar 
Association is doing a good work and is 
in a very flourishing condition, and is 
steadily growing in membership and use- 
fulness. Its officers are: President, D. 
U. Fletcher; secretary, E. J. L. Engle; 
treasurer, T. M. Day. 


INDIANA. 


The Randolph County Bar Association 
recently held a meeting at Winchester 
in honor of the memory of Andrew J. 
Stakebake. J. E. Markle called the meet- 
ing to order. Addresses were made by 
Enos L. Watson, I. P. Watts, Judge W. 
A. Thompson of Muncie, J. W. Macy and 
others. J. S. Engle, E. L. Watson, J. F. 
Marsh and J. W. Thompson were ap- 
pointed a committee on resolutions. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


A meeting has been called of the at- 
torneys of Norfolk County for the pur- 
pose of organizing a law library associa- 
tion, and the same will be held in the 
law library at the court house in Ded- 
ham, Oct. 14. 


NEW YORK. 


The Oswego County Bar Association 
recently held a meeting at Oswego to 
take suitable action upon the the death 
of Jesse A. Hathaway. Judge Churchill 
presided, and D. R. Morehouse acted as 
secretary. J. B. Higgins, W. G. Robin- 
son, N. B. Smith and others spoke high- 
ly of Mr. Hathaway as a man, neighbor 
and lawyer. 

At a recent meeting of the Hornells- 
ville Bar, I. W. Near acted as chairman 
and W. 8S. Charles secretary. The fol- 
lowing committee was appointed to rep- 
resent the bar at the funeral of W. Cc. 
Bingham: Homer Holiday, Miles Ww. 
Hawley, Wesley Brown, Charles E. 
Beard and James A. Parsons. James 3. 
Stevens, Charles A. Dolson and John 
Griffin were appointed a committee to 
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announce to the County Court the death 
of Mr. Bingham. 


TENNESSEE. 


At a meeting of the Nashville Bar As- 
sociation to take action respecting the 
death of Michael Vaughn and A. N. 
Grisham. Col. A. L. Demoss was elected 
chairman and Hill McAllister secretary. 
On motion of Col. Baxter Smith the fol- 
lowing were appointed a committee on 
resolution upon the death of Mr. 
Vaughn: Col. Baxter Smith, M. B. How- 
ell, D. F. Wilkins, S. A. Champion and 
J. M. Quarles, and Col. A. G. Goodlett, A. 
N. Tillman, Judge Matt W. Allen, J. A. 
Cartwright and J. L. Watts a commit- 
tee on resolution upon the death of Mr. 
Grisham. High tributes of respect were 

id to the memory of both Mr. Vaughn 
and Mr. Grisham by Gen. W. G. Brien, 
Col. A. S. Colyar and Judge J. M. Ander- 
son. 

The colored members of the local bar 
of Nashville met recently and took ac- 
tion relative to the death of G. Q. Boyd 
of Clarksville. T. E. Ewing presided 
and H. B. Cheairs was made secretary. 
Acommittee on resolutions was appoint- 
ed, consisting of J. C. Napier, S. A. Mc- 
Elwee, George T. Robinson, G. F. An- 
derson and H. B. Cheairs. 


TEXAS. 


The Waco and McLennan County Bar 
Association held a meeting at Waco re- 
cently to pass suitable resolutions ex- 
pressive of the esteem in which O. G. 
Depew, deceased, was held by his 
brother lawyers. 

The Houston Bar Association recently 
held a meeting and passed suitable reso- 
lutions upon the death of Isaac H. Oli- 
ver. 

CANADA. 

The following officers were recently 
elected by the Canada Bar Association: 

Honorary President—Sir Oliver Mowat. 

President—J. E. Robidoux. 

Vice-Presidents—Nova Scotia, C. §S. 
Harrington; New Brunswick,G.F. Greg- 
ory; Prince Edward Island, F. Peters; 
Quebec, F. Langelier; Ontario, O. A. 
Howland; Manitoba, John Sewart; Brit- 
ish Columbia, Auley Morrison; North- 
west Territory, T. H. Ainault. 

Secretary—Alexander Falconer, Mont- 
real. 

Treasurer—C. D. “arter. 

Hon. Sir Oliver Mowat, Minister of 
Justice; Solicitor -General Hon. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, and Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, Premier of Canada, were elected 
honorary members of the Council. 

The following is a list of the members 
to compose the regular Council for the 
coming year: 

Ontario—A. E. Irving, J. R. Gowan, F. 
H. Cleryster, M. Watson, D. McCarthy. 

Quebec—Hon: D. MacMaster, F. L. 
Beique, N. Martel, M. A. Languedoc, J. 
C. Noel. 

Manitoba—Hugh J. Macdonald. 

Nova Scotia—Sir C. H. Tupper, Mr. 
Wade, Senator Power. 

Prince Edward Island—D. McKinnon, 
J. T. Mellish. 

New Brunswick—Mr. 
Mullin. 

British Columbia—Mr. Dodwell. 

The next meeting will be held at Ot- 
tawa in May next. 


Pugsley, Mr. 


AN INTERNATIONAL BAR. 


An important conference of prominent 
lawyers of England and Continental Eu- 
Tope has just been held at Brussels un- 
der the auspices of the Federation of Bel- 
gian Advocates, with the view to the 


formation of an international organiza- 
tion in which the bar of every important 
uropean country shall be represented. 
nce, Germany, Great Britain, Spain, 
Austria, Russia, Holland, Sweden, Nor- 
Way and Switzerland sent delegates to 
this congress, and the sentiment was 
Unanimous in favor of a permanent in- 
ternational federation of barristers. The 
Officers of the conference were appointed 
& committee to determine upon the best 





methods of bringing about the desired 
results. Mons. Tejeune, formerly Minis- 
ter of Justice in Belgium, presided over 
the meetings, and the visiting lawyers 
were treated with great hospitality by 
the Belgian bar. 
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LAWYERS. 


Where they are— What they are doing—W hat is said 
of them—Change in partnerships— Removals— 
Professional news items. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

Central Village, Ct—A Mr. Denison 
has opened an office here. 

Hartford, Ct.—Harry Burke is reading 
law in the office of Judge Barbour. 

Hartford, Ct.—Judge David S. Calhoun 
has resumed the practice. 

New Haven, Ct.—A. Maxey 
Thomas H. Smith and John 
have formed a partnership. 

Bangor, Me.—A. L. Lumbert of Houl- 
ton has located here. 

Bangor, Me.—Howard M. Cook and F. 
J. Martin have formed a partnership. 

Calais, Me.—George W. Shay of Au- 
gusta has opened an office here. 

Caribou, Me.—Willis B. Hall 
opened an office here. 

Boston, Mass.—Thomas H. Dowd has 
opened an office in the Tremont Build- 
ing. 

Boston, Mass.—Eliphalet F. Philbrick 
of Concord, N. H., has opened an office 
in the Tremont Building. 

Brockton, Mass.—Warren A. Swift of 
Taunton has located here. 

Cambridge, Mass.—F. W. Dallinger 
and A. P. Stone have formed a partner- 
ship. 

Clinton, Mass.—Edward Connors has 
opened an office here. 

Fitchburg, Mass.—David I. Walsh has 
opened an office in this place. 

Lawrence, Mass.—Byron D. Crowell 
and J. J. Mahoney have formed a part- 
nership under the firm name of Mahoney 
& Crowell. 

Lawrence, Mass.—John Lynch has 
opened an office here. 

Springfield, Mass.—James F. Hooker 
and A. E. Snow have formed a partner- 
ship. 

Worcester, Mass.—James F. Ryan has 
opened an office here. 

Claremont, N. H.—Ira G. Colby and 
his father, Ira Colby, have entered into 
partnership. 

Epping, N. H.—L. G. Hoyt has opened 
an office here. 


—_— we 


MIDDLE STATES. 

Baltimore, Md.—J. Henry Baker and 
Robert F. Leach, Jr., have dissolved. 

Baltimore, Md.—Telfair W. Marriott 
and J. Milton Lyell have formed a part- 
nership. 

Centreville, Md.—J. B. 
Brown have dissolved. 

Salisbury, Md.—L. Atwood Bennett has 
opened an office here. 

Somers Point, N. J.—E. A. Higbee has 
opened an office here. 

Vineland, N. J.—Herbert C. Bartlett 
has opened an office here. 

Addison, N. Y.—E. C. Smith of Ham- 
mondsport has located here. 

Amsterdam, N. Y.—Leslie J. Schuyler 
and Howard Putnam have formed a 
partnership under the firm name of H. 
Putnam & Schuyler. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Ernest L. Frisbee 
and George G. Davidson have formed a 
partnership. 

New York City.—William N. Cohen of 
Hoadley, Lauterbach & Johnson has 
been appointed Judge of the Supreme 
Court for the First Judicial District, to 


Hiller, 
R. Booth 


has 


and E. H. 
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fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Judge Sedgwick. 

New York City.—William H. Van Ben- 
schoten of Syracuse has accepted a posi- 
tion with Bowers & Sands of this city. 

New York City.—Alfred Lauterbach 
has resigned as Assistant District-At- 
torney. He will enter the law firm of 
Hoadly, Lauterbach & Johnson, taking 
the place made vacant by the elevation 
of Justice Cohen to the Supreme Court 
bench. . 

Rochester, N. Y.—French & Coon have 
dissolved, William H. Coon succeeding 
to the business. 

Fred C. Hanford, Assistant District- 
Attorney of Monroe County, has re- 
signed to accept a position with a firm 
at 206 Broadway, New York city. 

Rochester, N. Y¥.—Frederick G. Dutton 
of LeRoy has opened an office in the 
Powers Building. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Hogan & Wright 
have dissolved. Mr. Hogan has formed 
a partnership with Quinn & Pakelnishky. 

Warwick, N. Y.—L. Rutherford and 
Abram L. Servin have dissolved. Mr. 
Rutherford has formed a new firm under 
the name of Gasquet, Rutherford & Put- 
nam. 

Watertown, N. Y.—Purcell & Walker 
have taken Thomas Burns as a member 
of the firm, the partnership being known 
as Purcell, Walker & Burns. 

Windsor, N. Y.—Urbane C. Lyons has 
opened an office here. 

Chester, Pa.—William G. Knowles has 
opened an office here. 

Lebanon, Pa.—Warren G. Light has 
opened an office here. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—William W. Porter 
of this city has been appointed Judge of 
the superior Court bench, to succeed 
Judge Willard. 

Reading, Pa.— William Rick has 
opened an office in this city. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa.—J. Jeremiah Snyder 
has resumed the practice. 

Covington, Va.—G. W. Warren of Hin- 
ton, W. Va., has located here. 

Newport News, Va.—Frank Berkeley, 
Jr., has located here. 

Lincoln, W. Va.—C. W. Campbell and 
C..W. May have formed a partnership. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—R. Ryan and R. M. 
Addleman have formed a partnership. 


——_< we 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
Carroliton, Ala.—Frederick A. Fulg- 
hum, of Birmingham, has opened an of- 
fice at this place. 
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Bartow, Fla.—Edward Hammond and 
J. N. Brady have formed a partnership. 

Westville, Fla.—Mr. Speight has locat- 
ed here, coming from Jacksonville. 

Adams, Ga.—A. J. Ritchie of Rabun 
Gap has located here. 

Atlanta, Ga.—John B. Goodwin, George 
Westmoreland and Henderson Hallmon 
have formed a partnership under the 
firm name of Goodwin, Westmoreland & 
Hallmon. 

Elberton, Ga.—Samuel Olive of Lexing- 
ton has located here. 

Vicksburg, Miss.—Booth, Anderson & 
Booth have dissolved, R. V. and R. V. 
Booth, Jr., continuing the business, 
George Anderson, who withdrew, con- 
tinuing the practice alone. 

Elizabeth City, N. C.—Leigh & Meekins 
have dissolved. Mr. Meekins and W. J. 
Griffin have formed a partnership. 

Dickson, Tenn.—D. L. Leech and S. T. 
Larkins have formed a partnership. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—John P. Heap and R. 
Io Hutchinson have formed a partner- 
ship. 


——————————— ———— 


CENTRAL STATES. 


Antioch, Ill.—J. W. McDonald of Bur- 
lington, Wis., has opened an office here. 

Carthage, Ill.—W. C. Hooker & C. E. 
Hooker have dissolved, W. C. Hooker 
forming a partnership with Plantz & 
Hartzell under the firm name of Hooker, 
Plantz & Hartzell. 


Champaign, Ill—J. A. Weaver and F. 
G. Carnahan have formed a partnership 
under the firm name of Weaver & Car- 
nahan. 

Chicago, Ill.—Edwin F. Uhl, Frank H. 
Jones and Kennesaw M. Landis have 
formed a partnership, with offices in the 
Monadnock Building. 

Chicago, Ill—James Dewitt Andrews, 
who has been so widely and favorably 
known through his connection with the 
publishing house of Callaghan & UCo., 
has recently fitted up an elegant suite 
of rooms in the Marquette building for 
the practice of law. Mr. Andrews is one 
of the ablest lawyers in the city. 

Elgin, Ill.—W. W. Baldwin and John 
R. Powers have former a partnership. 

La Salle, Ill.—In the September issue 
we mentiened that W. J. Seigler of this 
city, had located at Ottawa. Mr. Seigler 
advises us that he has not located there. 

Latham, Ill.—S. S. Clapper has opened 
an office here. 

Lewiston, Ill.—Attorney Keifer of As- 
toria has located here and formed a part- 
nership with William Warley. 

Louisville, Ill.—Attorney Z. A. Donovan 
has located here. 

Metropolis, Ill—F. R. Young has 
opened an office here. 

Mount Vernon, Ill.—George B. Leonard 
and G. Gale Gilbert have formed a part- 
nership. 

Paxton, Ill.—cC. S. 
opened an office here. 

Paxton, Ill.—E. E. Clements of Gilman 
and Attorney Snyder of Gibson have lo- 
cated here and formed a partnership. 

Peoria, Ill—J. B. Walfenbarger of 
Sonora has located here. 

Rockford, Ill.—Fred H. Smith has lo- 
cated here. 

Steeleville, Ill.—B. W. Sharp of Red 
Bud has opened an office here. 

Anderson, Ind.—Luther F. Pence of 
Alexandria has located here. 

Corydon, Ind.—E. G. Mitchell and W. 
=. Tracewell have formed a partner- 
ship. 

Crawfordsville, Ind.—M. E. Clodfelter 
and Joe L. Davis have dissolved. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—James H. Mayes of 
Ann Arbor has located here. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Crate D. Bowen of 
Union City has located here. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—John W. Kern and 
Leo O. Bailey have dissolved. Mr. Kern 
— taken offices in the Stevenson build- 
ng. 

Noblesville, Ind.—Judge John F. Neal 
has been appointed to fill the vacancy 
of Judge R. R. Stevenson, resigned. 


Schneider has 





Tell City, Ind.—Attorney Seacat of 
Rockport has opened an office here. 

Chariton, Ia.—Lee B. Bartholomew, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., has located here and 
formed a partnership with W. S. Dun- 
gan. 4 

Davenport, Ia.—F. C. Ditzen has 
opened an office here. 

Denison, Ia.—W. A. Goldsmith of Da- 
venport has located here. 

Dubuque, Ia.—T. M. Sugbrous of Stock- 
ton, Ill., has located here in the Weigel 
building. 

Iowa City, Ia.—Attorney Argo of Le 
Mars has formed a partnership with J. 
F. Edelstein of this city. 


Le Mars, Ia.—Argo, Allen & Austin 
have dissolved, Mr. Argo withdrawing. 

Oskaloosa, Ia.—Walter C. Burrell of 
Greenfield and James A. Divitt of Eldora 
have located here and formed a partner- 
ship. 

Waterloo, Ia.—Wirt P. Hoxie has pur- 
chased the library of F. E. Pallons, who 
‘will locate in California. 

Hiawatha, Kan.—W. D. Webb and F. 
M. Webb have formed a partnership. 

Lawrence, Kan.—W. C. Spangler and 
W. S. Metcalf have formed a partner- 
ship. 

Topeka, Kan.—J. B. Furry has opened 
an office in the Merriam building. 

Winfield, Kan.—M. A. Clarkson and 
John Clarkson have formed a partner- 
ship. 

Mayfield, Ky.—J. C. Speight of Clinton 
has located here and formed a partner- 
ship with Judge D. G. Park. 

Paducah, Ky.—Ex-Congressman Hen- 
drick and Judge W. S. Bishop have 
formed a partnership. 

Detroit, Mich.—Alex. G. Comstock has 
opened an office in the Moffatt Build- 
ing. 

Detroit, Mich.—George A. Marston has 
associated himself with the firm of 
Durfee & Allar under the firm name of 
Durfee, Allar & Marston. 

Farwell, Mich.—Harry G. Bixley of 
Kalamazoo has located here. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Walbridge & 
Belden have dissolved. William P. Bel- 
den and William R. McGarry have 
formed a partnership, with offices in the 
Wonderly Building. : 

Lansing, Mich.—Harry E. Hooker ana 
Frank A. Dean have formed a partner- 
ship. 

Traverse City, Mich.—P. C. Gilbert and 
M. B. Gates have formed a partnership. 

Lamberton, Minn.—Warren Miller of 
Winona has located here and formed a 
partnership with Frank Clague. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—C. A. Van Vlack 
of Waverly, Ia., has located here. 

Joplin, Mo.—J. W. Knowles of Le 
Grande, Ore., has located here. 

Joplin, Mo.—O. D. Royse of Carthage 
has located here. 

Kansas City, Mo.—John L. Peak, re- 
cently United States Minister to Switzer- 
land, has resumed the practice of law in 
this city. 

Poplar Bluff, Mo.—Johnson & McMil- 
lan have dissolved. J. H. McMillan will 
return to Arkadelphia. 

West Plains, Mo.—J. L. Van Warmer, 
S. A. Handy and William Petty have 
formed a partnership. 

Omaha, Neb.—T. W. Blackburn and E. 
M. McKinney have formed a co-partner- 
ship for the practice of law, under the 
firm name of Blackburn & McKinney. 
It is proper to state in the same connec- 
tion that Mr. Blackburn will continue 
the general practice in his own name, the 
firm being formed especially for com- 
mercial law and collection business. Mr. 
McKinney is the local attorney of the 
Cudahy Packing Company, and has 
charge of the business of the Packers’ 
Collection Agency. He therefore controls 
a very large claim forwarding business. 
The new firm has already made good 
connections with Eastern forwarders, 
and may be expected to take high rank 
among the commercial attorneys of the 
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city. The above is from the “Omaha 
Mercury,” and is not correct. Mr. Mc- 
Kinney is general attorney for the Cu- 
dahy Packing Company, and the firm of 
Blackburn & McKinney do not confine 
their business to commercial law and col- 
lection, but are engaged in a general le- 
gal business, of which they enjoy a very 
lucrative practice. 


Tekamah, Neb.—Judge H. Wade Gillis 
and D. N. Dickinson have formed a 
partnership. 

Drayton, N. D.—William R. Garrett 
has opened an office here. 

Fargo, N. D.—G. W. Newton and Mr. 
Smith have formed a partnership under 
the firm name of Newton & Smith. 

Jamestown, N. D.—Marion Conklin and 
James A. Murphy have formed a part- 
nership. 

Cincinnati, O.—James E. Neal has 
opened an office in the Mabley & Carew 
Building. 

Columbus, O.—S. W. Durflinger of Lon- 
don has opened an office here in the 
Hayden Building. 

Findlay, O.—John W. Grimm has re- 
sumed the practice. 

Springfield, O.—John Moran has re 
located here. 

Chippewa Falls, Wis.—James L. Lun- 
ney and Judge Stafford have formed 4 
partnership. 

Eau Claire, Wis.—Thomas F. Frawley, 
Cc. F. Bundy and Roy P. Wilcox have 
formed a partnership under the firm 
name of Frawley, Bundy & Wilcox. 

Ellsworth, Wis.—John E. Foley and E. 
W. Bundy have formed a partnership 
under the firm name of Foley & Bundy. 

Green Bay, Wis.—George T. Atwood of 
Oconto has located here and formed 4 
partnership with James H. Feeney. 
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Green Bay, Wis.—Henry Cummings of 
this city and W. A. Hays of Fond du Lac 
have formed a partnership, with offices 
here. 


Lake Mills, Wis.—Nelson H. Falk of 
Stoughton has located here. 


Manawa, Wis.—Gerritt Thorn, Jr., of 
New London, has located here and 
formed a partnership with Attorney 
Hanna. ‘ 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Edward M. Hyzer of 
Janesville has opened an office here in 
the Goldsmith building. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The reorganization 
of the law firm of Felker, Goldberg & 
Felker was completed recently, Joseph 
B. Doe, formerly of Janesville, taking 
Mr. Goldberg’s place. Charles Aarons, 
who was a member of the firm, has also 
withdrawn. The new firm is Felker, 
Doe & Felker. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—George B. Clendenin 
has opened an office here. 

Racine, Wis.—Ritchie, Heck & Field 
have dissolved, Mr. Field retiring. 

Stevens Point, Wis.—F. J. Carpenter 
has withdrawn from the firm of Cate, 
Sanborn, Lamoreux & Park. 


Superior, Wis.—Kellogg & Durley have 
dissolved. 


0 


PACIFIC STATES. 


Eureka, Cal.—S. W. Odell of Moline, 
Il., has,located here. 


Pomona, Cal.—George. W. Merrill has 
opened an office here. 


Woodland, Cal.—H. D. Gill of Wash- 
ington has located here and formed a 
partnership with R. Clark. 


Helena, Mont.—E. Warren Toole, ex- 
Gov. Joseph K. Toole and Judge Thomas 
C. Bach have formed a partnership un- 
der the firm name of Toole, Bach & 
Toole. 

Baker City, Ore.—Glen O. Halmon of 
Eugene has located here. 


Davenport, Wash.—Davies & Holcomb 
have dissolved. Mr. Davies has formed 
& partnership with A. W. Salisbury. 


Seattle, Wash.—R. A. Ballinger, J. T. 
Roland and Alfred Battle have formed a 
partnership under the firm name of Bal- 
linger, Roland & Battle. 


Spokane, Wash.—J. E. Fenton and Ste- 
phen O’Brien have formed a partnership. 

Spokane, Wash.—Jones, 
Stephens have dissolved. 


Spokane, Wash.—E. W. Taylor has re- 
sumed the practice: 


Spokane, Wash.—S. P. Domer and W. 
G. Estep have formed a partnership. 


——_—_+e-—____—_. 


CANADA. 


Nelson, B. C.—R. W. Hanington of 
Vancouver has located here. 


Ottawa, Ont.—MacCracken, Henderson 
& McKay have dissolved, Mr. McKay re- 
tiring. H. B. McGiverin has entered the 
firm in place of Mr. McKay. 


Voorhees & 





CREDIT MEN AND CREDIT ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 


A meeting of the Board of Adminis- 
tration of the National Association of 
Credit Men was held on Sept. 20 at the 
Manhattan Hotel, New York. The en- 
tire board was represented either per- 
sonally or by proxy, and matters of spe- 
cial importance occupied their attention 
for six consecutive hours. 


The work of the various standing com- 
mittees—Membership, Legislative, Busi- 
ness, Literature, Credit Department 
Methods, Investigation, and Improve- 
ment of Mercantile Agency Service was 
very carefully discussed and the plan of 
activity submitted heartily indorsed. 

The secretary’s report shows the or- 
ganization to be in a flourishing condi- 
tion, with an organized membership of 
1,745, or a gain since June, in spite of the 
withdrawal of the St. Joseph Associa- 
tion, of 333, and an individual member- 
ship of 243, or a gain since June of 65, 
making a present enrollment of 1,989. 

One of the most important questions 
discussed was that of the best method of 
handling fraudulent failures, and after 
listening to a comprehensive plan, the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

“Whereas, Fraudulent failures consti- 
tute a serious menace to the mercantile 
community; and 

“Whereas, Such failures are as dishon- 
est and reprehensible as any form of rob- 
bery, and the safety of the business pub- 
lic demands that all persons involved 
—— be brought to justice; therefore, 

it 

“Resolved, By the Board of Adminis- 
tration of the National Association of 
Credit Men that the plan of dealing with 
suspicious failures presented be and the 
same is hereby approved, and the board 
recommends that the proposition con- 
tained therein to select legal correspond- 
ents throughout the United States to act 
in conjunction with some well-known de- 
tective agency in investigating such fail- 
ures be especially emphasized in carry- 
ing out such plan; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the officers of the as- 
sociation, together with the Committee 
on Investigation, be authorized to make 
such changes and modifications in the 
plan presented as they may deem expe- 
dient.” 

This is a very advanced position which 
has now been taken up by the associa- 
tion, and it is certain to have a far- 
reaching influence in materially reducing 
this class of dealings. 

The board also passed a resolution in- 
structing the officers to incorporate the 
association under the laws of the State 
of New York. 

The resignation of the St. Joseph As- 
sociation, which was presented owing to 
the attitude of the National organization 
in indorsing at its last convention the 
Torrey Bankruptcy bill, was accepted. 

A letter was also read from Mr. Yale, 
president of the St. Joseph Association, 
disclaiming any intention whatever in 


‘forming another National organization, 


which action was widely intimated at the 
time when the St. Joseph Association 
withdrew from membership. 





It was the unanimous sentiment of all 
the members of the board that very ef- 
fective work will be done during the cur- 
rent year looking to the great improve- 
ment of mercantile transactions. 

At the invitation of President Cannon 
the board dined together at the Hotel 
Manhattan at 6.30. 


Secretary Boocock has sent out the 
following: Dear Sir—Will you kindly 
bring to the attention of the Legislative 
Committee-of your association the fact 
that Mr. Henry A. Gleick of Bohm 
Brothers & Co., Cincinnati, O., is the 
chairman of the committee on this sub- 
ject of the National Association. 

These committees certainly should 
closely affiliate, and no decision should 
be reached or action taken by a local as- 
sociation looking to legal changes in 
their statutes, without first consulting 
the National. 

The annoyance that we feel most to- 
day is the dissimilarity of State laws, 
and we certainly will only add to their 
differences unless we seek to introduce 
those measures which have been ap- 
proved by the National Committee as 
containing provisions that will be sought 
in all States. 

A good law for one State should be 
equally beneficial to all, and the only 
way uniformity can be attained is 
through the examination and indorse- 
ment of pending measures by our Na- 
tional Committee. 

It is hoped, therefore, that your local 
Legislative Committee will keep in very 
close touch with Mr. Gleick, so that as 
the result of united effort and judgment 
we may be able to secure changes in 
commercial and criminal statutes that 
will be beneficial through the justice of 
their provisions and their uniform char- 
acter. 

Dear Sir: In view of the wide pub- 
licity that the work of our association is 
commanding, and the influence it prom- 
ises to exert in behalf of improved con- 
ditions, it seems eminently wise and fit- 
ting that our members should indicate 
upon their credit’ department stationery 
the fact of their identification with our 
organization. 

Through our business literature depart- 
ment we are going to demonstrate to re- 
tailers that our efforts are not antagon- 
istic to their interests, but that we are 
endeavoring to improve their condition, 
help them to the comprehension of bet- 
ter methods and safer principles, bring 
them into closer harmony with their 
creditors, and by advice and assistance 
to so aid them in their business dealings 
that their affairs may be conducted with 
greater profit and safety. Realizing 
that the retailers’ prosperity is the basis 
of our own, we want our association to 
be regarded as the friend and ally of the 
honest merchant. On the other hand, 
we propose, through our investigation 
department, to make fraudulent failures 
so dangerous and so certain of prosecu- 
tion that this class of dealings will be 
largely prevented. By our members in- 
dicating, therefore, on their stationery 
the fact of their affiliation with our as- 
sociation, they announce to their cus- 
tomers their desire to support and as- 
sist the honorable merchant in the suc- 
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cessful management of his business, but 
that they discountenance dishonest and 
disreputable methods, and give their 
co-operation to an association for the 
purpose of punishing such dealings. We 
would suggest that you request your 
membership to use upon all their credit 
department stationery, statement blanks, 
trade inquiry blanks, bank inquiry 
forms, letter heads and other papers, 
words to the effect that “We are mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Credit Men.’ We believe that in seek- 
ing statements, trade knowledge and 
other information, that the fact of mem- 
dership in our association will be bound 
to have weight and prove advantageous. 
We further believe that local associa- 
tions should issue to their members a 
placard, to be conspicuously displayed, 
showing membership in our organiza- 
tion, and which we believe through our 
endeavors will become more and more 
a badge indicating to honorable custom- 
ers that such membership means _ to 
them co-operation and help, and an- 
nouncing to the dishonestly inclined 
that fraudulent transactions will be cer- 
tain to be followed by investigation and 
prosecution. 

Dear Sir: After careful thought we 
have deemed it advisable to ask the lo- 
cal associations to consider, at their Oc- 
tober meeting, two topics which we 
herewith submit. 

(1) A uniform trade inquiry blank, its 
form, requirements, fairness and de- 
sirability. 

(2) The relation between credits and 
collections, and in what way can that 
relationship be best sustained? What 
are the cardinal principles that should 
be recognized in the treatment of open 
accounts, and what system is best 
adapted for their enforcement? 

In reference to the first subject, it will 
be the pleasure of our Credit Depart- 
ment Methods Committee to submit for 
your consideration a blank that, in their 
judgment, will serve as a basis for criti- 
cism and suggestions. As the result of 
your deliberations we hope to be able to 
make many improvements in its char- 
acter, and to render it as nearly perfect 
as possible. We shall be glad if you can 
have a resolution indorsed, recommend- 
ing to your members the adoption of 
such trade inquiry blanks as may be 
finally adjudged the best by the Na- 
tional Association. This is a matter 
upon which we can take early action, 
and enable us to illustrate to the busi- 
mess world the fact of our activity in 
determining and prosecuting credit de- 
partment reforms and improvements. 

There is a great diversity of opinion 
regarding the management of credits 
and collections, some persons maintain- 
ing that best results can be secured by 
their being conducted under separate de- 
partments, while others agree that, 
logically and practically, they must be 
managed by the same authority. It oc- 
curs to us, therefore, that this may be 
made a very profitable theme for discus- 
sion, while the principles and methods 
that should be observed in making col- 
lections can be so outlined and de- 
scribed as to be of universal value. 





LAWYERS IN TROUBLE. 


Benjamin M. Goldberg, ex-District-At- 
torney of Waupaca County, now a mem- 
ber of the Milwaukee bar, has been dis- 
barred from the practice of his profes- 
sion in the courts of Wisconsin for com- 
pounding felonies, extortion, blackmail 
and false testimony. 


George M. Judd, an attorney, formerly 
employed in the law department of the 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company, of 
146 Broadway, New York city, was ar- 
raigned in the Centre Street Police Court 
recently, charged with stealing from his 
former employers. The specific charge 
against him was the theft of $368, but 
his total defalcations amount to about 
$15,000. He had made a full confession 
and was doing his best to help the com- 





pany straighten out its books when he 
was arrested. 

The officers of the company say the 
stolen money was squandered in specu- 
lations in stocks. 


LAW SCHOOLS. 


Items from the Law Schools, their Faculty. Mem- 
vership and Course of Instruction. Personal News 
concerning the Professors and Lecturers, the Stand- 
jag and Action of Law Students, their Class or 
School Organisations and all matters of interest to 
Legal Educators and Students. Offices of Law Schovis 
and of Law School Organizations are requested to 
send us such matters as are of general interest. 











The third year of the Kansas City 
School of Law opened recently with over 
one hundred students. 


The Indiana Law School, University of 
Indianapolis, announces the opening of 
the Fall term on Tuesday, Oct. 5. 
Numerous inquiries are being received, 
and indications, the dean, W. P. Fish- 
back, says, points to the largest attend- 
ance the school has had. 


Edward Veech was elected president of 
the Milwaukee Law class recently; Edgar 
Hoe was elected first vice-president; 
John J. Maher, second vice-president, and 
W. W. Wilmot, third vice-president. 
Mark T. Bell was elected secretary and 
treasurer. F. W. Westfahl, the other 
member of the board, declined to accept 
any office. 


The vacancy in the faculty of the law 
school of the National University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., occasioned by the death of 
Judge H. O. Claughton, will be filled by 
District-Attorney Henry E. Davis. Mr. 
Davis will instruct the classes upon evi- 
dence and its application to particular 
actions, and upon the law of corpora- 
tions; also lecturing upon the history of 
the law. 

Mr. Charles Cowles Tucker will relieve 
Prof. Ralston as professor of practice, 
and in charge of the moot court. Profs. 
Carusi and Ralston will continue as 
members of the faculty. 


Montreal is to have a new law school. 
This is the outcome of the appointment 
of Dean Walton to the Law School of 
McGill, and the resignation of the profes- 
sors. This action was decided upon at a 
meeting of the graduates of McGill be- 
longing to the bar and the notarial pro- 
fession. Mr. C. B. Carter, Q. C., baton- 
nier of the bar, presided, and Mr. F. W. 
Hibbard, acted as secretary. Among 
others present were Dr. L. H. Davidson, 
Q. C., N. W. Trenholme, Q. C., Hon. F. E. 
Gilman, Messrs. Ritchie, W. A. Weir, P. 
Lanctot, R. Hutcheson, N. P., and others. 
An informal discussion took place, and it 
was finally decided to establish the new 
school of law with a staff of competent 
professors acquainted with Quebec law to 
meet the requirements of the bar and 
notarial professions. It is the intention 
to apply to the Legislature for an act of 
incorporation with power if necessary to 
affiliate the school with a university, 


‘either Laval or Bishop. 


If the affiliation takes place with 
Laval it will be as the English law 
faculty of that university, while if with 
Bishop it will form an additional law 
faculty of that university. The inten- 
tion is also to have the school amenable 
to the control of the bar and notarial 
professions, 


Forty-eight young men from all parts 
of the State, and one woman—Miss Kate 
Stoneman of Albany—gathered at the 
opening exercises in the lecture-room of 
the Albany (N. Y.) Law School at its 
opening recently. On the platform were 
seated the president of the Board of 
Trustees, Amasa J. Parker, James W. 
Eaton, Joseph A. Lawson and Lewis R. 
Parker, members of the faculty, and the 
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PROMINENT LAW SCHOOLS, 


The following is a list of the most Jrominent 








law 
schools throughout the country. 
therein will be accorded on a tavorable terms tp 
communicating with the publishers. 
PPPIIIS LO 
YALE UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. .New Haven, Conn, 
Denver University Law School.......... Denver, Cole, 
Columbian University ............. Washington, D. 6, 
Atlanta Law School...................... Atlanta, Ga, 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW............. Chicago, I. 
CHICAGO LAW SCHOOL.................. Chicago, Ill. 
Geo. W. Warvelle, LL.D., Dean. Two years un. 


dergraduate study leads to LL... and admits to 
the Bar. Two Post-graduate courses of one year 
year lead to the di of LL.M. and D.C.L. ‘For 
catalogue and full information address Jouy J, 
Tosias, LL.B., Secretary, 115 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, 1) 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF LAW.............. Chicago, Ti. 
ILL. Wesleyan Univ'sity Law School Bloomington, Ind. 
LAW DEPT., STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA IowaCity, Ia. 

Course of study extends through two school years 


of nine months each. Four professors give their 
entire time to the school. ‘Paition e 


McCiam, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Garfield University Law School............... Kansas. 
Louisville University Law School...... Louisville, Ky. 
Tulane University Law School...... New Orleans, La, 
Baltimore University Law School...... Baltimore, Md. 
University of Maryland, Law Dept. ...Baltimore, Md. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. ...Boston, Mass. 


HARVARD LAW SCHOOL ............ Cambridge, Mass, 
University of Michigan, Law Dept..Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Detroit Law School..............----++-- Detroit, Mich. 
St. Louis Law School............-4..--- St. Louis, Mo 
ALBANY LAW SCHOOL........... ecccce Albany, N. ¥. 
Buffa'o Law School.............--++++++ Buffalo, N. Y. 
CORNELL LAW SCHOOL................. Ithaca, N.Y. 
Columbia College Law School.. New York City, N. Y. 
Metropolis Law School ....... New York City, N. ¥. 
New York Law School.......... New York City, N. ¥. 


University Law School......... New York City, N. ¥. 
Western Reserve Univ'sity Law School .. Cleveland, 0. 
Univ’sity of Pennsylyania, Law Dept.Philadelphia, Pa. 
Allen University Law School. ......... Columbia, 8. C. 
University of Texas, Law Dept .. 
LAW DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA...... 
doocceoscnqngesnesaneecenenenss Charlottesville, Va 


The session begins September 15th, and continues 
nine months. The course for the B.L. 


covers two sessions. For catalogue ad “. 

M. TuornTon, L L. D., Chairman of Faculty. 
Richmond College, Law Dept .......... Richmond, Va. 
Wisconsin University Law School...... Madison, Wis. 








CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 
Faculty ; —Hon. Thomas A. Moran, Hon. Heory M. 

She; , Hon. Edmund | A. a Dons 8. P. Shope, on. 

course of one year. 

SESSIONS EACH WEEK DAY EVENING. 
For further information address Secretary, 
ELMER E. BARRKTT, LL. B. 
1501—100 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


Illinois College of Law, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
HOWARD N. OGDEN, PH. D., DEAN. 


Regular Session opens FIRST MONDAY in September» 
and continues nine months. 

Undergraduate School—Two years, course, LL. B. 
Degree, Diploma adinits to the Bar. = 
raduxte “chool—Specialized courses in Prac 
and gorrpresenee, leading to Degrees of LL. M., D.C. L, 

an . D. 





Extension Division—Conducts Lecture Study classes 
and INSTRUCTION BY CURKESPONDHNUE in all 
[a rses. Credit given for one-half of work required for 


Summer Session — Eight weeks, June and July. 
Class Sessions both day and evening. 


College Office, Library and Lecture Rooms, Journal 
Bullaing. For circular of information, address the Secre- 
tary. WILLIAM B_WALRATH, LL., B. m 
Journal Bidg., 160 Washington St.. Chicago, Ill. 





ULTING EXPERT IN 
Parent CASES. SPECIALTY: 
pci ears 
E. PECK, 629 F Street, Wash- 
ington 
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Rev. Dr. Selden. The dean of the school, 

' Newton Fiero, was confined to his 
nome by illness. 

The prizes for ‘the year, as announced 

the secretary, Mr. Davidson, are as 
follows: 

The Edward Thompson Company, pub- 
lishers, of Northport, L. I, N. Y., offer 
a prize consisting of a set of the “En- 
cyclopedia of Pleading and Practice” or 
a set of the first edition of the “Ameri- 
ean and English Encyclopedia of Law” 
or a set of the second edition of “Amer- 
jean and English Encyclopedia of Law” 
(as the student may elect), to the mem- 
per of the graduating class who shall 
write the best thesis of between 4,500 
and 5,000 words on some legal subject 
to be assigned by the dean of the 
. The topic will be announced 
March 1, the thesis to be typewritten 
and handed to the secretary of the 
faculty on the first day of May. 

The family of the late Amasa J. 
Parker, LL. D., has founded an annual 
prize of the value of $50, in memory of 
their father, who was one of the foun- 
ders and for many years an instructor 
and trustee of the school, to be given 
to the member of the graduating class 
who shall reach the highest standing in 
deportment and in the performance of 
his general duties. 

The faculty of the school gave a prize 
of the value of $25 to the graduate who 
shall, during the course, make the best 
presentation of his case at Moot Court, 
the preparation of his brief and papers 
for the court considered. 

J. Newton Fiero, dean of the faculty, 
and author of “Special Actions’ and 
“Special Proceedings,”’ has established a 
prize, consisting of a set of the above 
works, to be awarded to the member of 
the graduating class who shall excel in 
class work and examination of “Pro- 
cedure” during the course. 

The Boston Book Company of Boston, 
Mass., offers to the graduate who shall 
deliver the best oration at the commence- 
ment exercises a set of the “Green Bag,” 
subject matter and effectiveness com- 
bined. 

Matthew Bender, law book publisher, 
of Albany offers to the graduate who 
shall reach the highest mark in the ex- 
amination on the subject of “Corpora- 
tions” a set of “The American Electri- 
cal Cases.” 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


There is said to be a good opening for 
a good lawyer at Lamberton, Redwood 
County, Minn. 








At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Legal Aid Society at the office of 
its president, Arthur V. Briesen, 229 
Broadway, New York city, the resigna- 
tion of Robert Goeller, attorney of the 
society, was accepted, and the president 
was empowered to appoint in his place 
Carl Schurz, Jr. Young Mr. Schurz is 
& graduate of Harvard University and 
of the New York Law School, and was 
with Parsons, Shepard & Ogden till his 
appointment to the Legal Aid Society. 

During the last four years Mr. Goeller 
has attended to his arduous task with 
energy. His report shows that nearly 
8,000 cases, embracing members of all 
nationalities, are being handled per an- 
hum. The number is increasing steadily 
and Mr. Schurz will find an active field 
of work. That the-public service ren- 
dered by the Legal Aid Society during 
the last year is being appreciated is 
shown by the fact that more than 100 
new members have joined it. 


The Lawyers’ Convention of Louisiana, 
held recently at Alexandria, for the pur- 
Pose of forming a judiciary system for 
the consideration of the constitutional 
convention to be held in January, pro- 
bosed the following material points: “By 
it the cireuit court system as amended 
the act of the Legislature of 1894, pro- 








viding for two circuits in 
three judges to 
circuit is 


the State, 
preside over each 
recommended, with the 
following changes: The judges are 
to hold their offices for eight years, 
and are not to be elected at the general 
election, but by the people at a separate 
election. The office of justice of the 
peace is retained, with the amendment 
submitted in 1894, prohibiting the justice 
of the peace from receiving any fees in 
criminal or peace bond cases, but provid- 
ing that in lieu thereof a salary shall be 
paid them and their constables by the 
parish. The material change proposed 
is In the office of district judge; each 
parish under the proposed system to be 
a district with a judge of its own, with 
the power now exercised by district 
judges and with additional power of try- 
ing misdemeanor cases without the in- 
tervention of a jury. The judges are also 
to be elected to office, and to receive a 
salary to be regulated by the Legisla- 
ture, according to population, not to ex- 
ceed a maximum amount of $3,000 and 
not to be less than $1,500." The commit- 
tee to whom was referred the subject, 
and who reported as above, consisted of 
David Todd of Iberia, G. H. Convillion of 
Avoyelles, J. E. Reynolds of Bienville, 
T. F. Bell of Caddo, C. C. Porter of 
Natchitoches, O. O. Provosty of Pointe 
Coupee, E. G. Hunter of Rapides, J. D. 
Wilkerson of Red River,.Thos. H. Lewis 
of St. Landry, L. F. Suthon of Terre- 
bonne, W. H. McClendon of Tangipahoa. 

The report of the committee was 
adopted by a vote of 15 to 8. 

Ayes—L. F. Suthon, Terrebonne; E. H. 
Lewis, St. Landry; E. C. Montgomery, 
Madison; W. H. McClendon, Tangipahoa; 
David Todd, Iberia; M. H. Couvillion, 
Avoyelles; J. F. Ariail, M. Mosely, H. H. 
White, J. R. Thornton, J. C. Ryan, R. P. 
Hunter, L. J. Hakenjos, Rapides; W. J. 
Burke, Iberia; O. O. Provosty, Pointe 
Coupee—total, 15. 

Nayes—Judge E. G. Hunter, Rapides; 
T. F. Bell, Caddo; C. V. Porter, Natchi- 
toches; J. C. Blackman, Rapides; T. J. 
Luney, Caddo; Jas. Andrews, Rapides; 
W. S. Holmes, Madison; W. W. Whit- 
tington, Rapides—total, 8. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Lawyers’ Co-operative Publishing 
Company, Rochester, has issued pros- 
pectus and sample pages of volume 3, 
new series, of their general Digest, 
which is to be published this month. 
The new features presented, and which 
will be added to volume 3, are the au- 
thorities relied upon by the court in the 
case digested outside of its own deci- 
sions, and also the citation of the cases 
criticised, distinguished, limited or over- 
ruled by the court in the case digested. 

The most important propositions from 
current decisions will be annotated by 
citation of the leading, late, live cases 
upon the point involved. The general 
digest is becoming indispensable to 
every lawyer. 


State Contract of Trade and Commerce. 
Albert Stickney, New York. Baker, 
Voorhis & Co. 


This is a timely book upon a subject 
which is attracting the attention of the 
public and the legal profession as it 
never has before. The book treats of the 
series of attempts by Government, under 
the English and American law, through 
legislatures and courts, to control trade 
and commerce, especially respecting the 
subject of prices. A table is given, as 
well as a table of decided cases, upon the 
question. 

Much attention has been given to the 
question of the course of English law 
as to the State control of private and 
public employments. The course of 
American law as to private employment 
until certain decisions, the course of 
American law as to public employments, 
and the recent decisions as to contracts 
in restraint of trade and commerce. The 
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3 Digests. 
Cases, 61 Vols. and 3 


Vols. 


inclasive. 
and 2 Digests. 


, 82 Vols. N. 8. 
8. 9 Vols., 41 Vols. in all. 
of Congress, 16 Vols. 


Vols. 

138. Vols. to N. E. Rep. 
38 Vols. 2 Digeste. 
30 Vols. 


Vols. 
57 Vols. 
47 Vol. to Atl. Rep. 


Atl. Rep. 
Law, 80 Vols. single. 
Law, 90 Vois. in 39. 
Law, 80 Vols. in 17 and Digest. 
32 Vols. single. 
, Co.-op. Ed. 17 books and Digest. 
P) 








i Appeals, % Vols. s to N. E. 

° of Lppeals, annot Ed. 115 in 23, 116 to 153 
N. ot 100 in 20 to N.E. Rep 
N. , ols. 

N. 
N. ols. 
N Re > Mie Vols. 

s ris, ols. 
= 2 Vols. 
National 


18 Vols. 
- 52 Vols.; total, 72 Vois. 
Patent Office Reports, 54 Vols. 
Patent Uffice Gazette to 1890. 49 Vols. 
south Carolina, complete to Vol 43 N. 8. 
. E. Reporter, 22 Vols. 
3 W. Reporter, 27 Vols. 
Southern Reporter, 16 Vols 
Utah Reports. 9 Vols. 


. 8. First and New Series, 33 Vols. 
Vermont, Vols. 1 to 59. 


Viner’s seem. 90 Vols. 

Wisconsin, 92 Vols. and 8 of Pinney annotated Ed." 

Wisconsin, 45 Vols. and 3 of Pinney annotated Ed. to N. 
. Rep. 

Washington, 6 Vols. 

U. 8. Sapreme Court, original Ed., 163 Vols. 

U.S. Surpeme Court, original Ed., 15 to W. P. Co. Sup. Ct. 


Reporter. 
U. 8 Supreme Court, lawyers’ Ed., 162 Vols. bound in 4) 


U. 8. Supreme Court, lawyers’ Ed., 105 Vols. bound in26 
books to W. P. Co. = Reporter. 
U, ©. Segoeme Comt, © ’ Ed., 163 Vols. bound in 123 
U. 8. Sa Cc Curtis’ Ed., 105 Vols. bound in &@ 
books DWP. on te Ct Reporter. 
U. 8. Statutes at Large, 28 Vols. 
We find we are overstocked with the abeve 
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quote very lew 
prices in order to reduce stock. 

rite at once if you neek any of them, as we 
will save you big money. 


WILLIAMSON LAW BOOK CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE EUREKA CLIP. 


The most useful article ever in- 
vented for the purpose. Indis- 

msable to Lawyers, Editors, 

tudents, Bankers, Insurance 
Companies and business men 

merally. — mutilate 
the paper. Can be used repeat- 
edly. In boxes of roo for 25 
cents. To be had of all Book- 
sellers, Station-rs and Notion 
dealers. Sample card by mail. 


Manufactured by 
Consolidated Safety Pin Company, 


Box 92, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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course of this book embraces over two 
hundred pages, and the work is of very 
great interest and importantce to law- 
yers as well as to students of political 
science. 


“A Manual of Legal Medicine.’’ By Jus- 
tin Herald. Philadelphia. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 

This work is for the use of practi- 
— and students of medicine and 
aw. 

There are many very excellent medico- 
legal works, but this book seems to fill 
a niche in this field peculiar to itself. 
The author of this volume has included 
everything that is practical and useful, 
and all superfluous questions have been 
dispensed with. 

The first chapter relates to medical 
and legal definitions of a poison, admin- 
istration of poison, the effects, absorp- 
tion, modification of the action of 
poisons and the antagonism of poisons. 
The second chapter very fully discusses 
the evidences of poisonjng. 

The book is made up of over six hun- 
dred pages, in addition to one hundred 
and,fifty pages of an appendix of illus- 
trative cases. The index is very com- 
plete, and, on the whole, it is a most 
valuable work of nearly eight hundred 
pages that will prove of great value to 
practitioners and students of medicine 
as well as to the legal profession. The 
work is equally as valuable to the law- 
b ted as to the doctor and medical stu- 
ent. 


The Canadian Annual Digest, 1896. By 
Charles H. Masters and Charles Morse, 
Toronto. Canada Law Journal Com- 
pany, Publishers. 

This digest, of nearly four hundred 
pages, is of all the reported cases de- 
cided by the Federal and Provincial 
courts in the Dominion of Canada, and 
the Privy Council upon appeal there- 
from during 1896. A noticeable feature 
is the very full digest of each case, pre- 
senting to the reader all the important 
features embraced in the case. 

The book is very ably compiled and 
presents the appearance of thorough, 
conscientious work. 

In addition to the digesting, the work 
contains the names of all the judges of 
all the courts of Canada; the names of 
cases digested; cases that have been af- 
firmed, reversed, or that have been spe- 
cially considered, and the statutes that 
have been specially referred to, as well 
as the words and terms used as referred 
to in the cases; also giving the title of 
the case and volume and page wherein 
the words or terms have been used or 
interpreted. 

The compilers intend in the future to 
have the digest issued earlier in the 
year, and to that end ask the reporters 
of the various courts to aid them in ac- 
complishing that purpose. The work is 
complimentary to the compilers and 
publishers, and will commend itself to 
the profession generally. 
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RECENT DEATHS. 


John W. Leslie, Mobile, Ala. 
Joseph M. White, Montgomery, 
George Barlow, Derby 

Ss. W. Valentine, eehien, a 
Landing, Ct. 
oy John Sedgwick, Norfolk, Ct. 
“Judge A. H. Femis, West Winsted, Ct. 

E. P. Baldwin, Washington, D. C. 

Walter E. Faison, Washington, D. C. 

Judge R. D. Hopkins, Cavebeite, Fla. 

E. B. Speight, De Funiak Springs, Fla. 

. T. Poole, Douglasville, Ga. 

M. B. McKibben, Macon, Ga. 
H. C. Warthey, Thomaston, 
Judge J. I. 
G. R. 
Irus Coy, Chicago, Ill. 

George A. Bundy, Chicago, IIl. 

Charles P. Winkley, Chicago, Ill. 
Gorin, Decatur, Ill. 

Charles D. Nicholas, of Brooklyn, N. Y., at 

David Mack, Quincy, Ill. 

John G. Monahan, Sterling, IIl. 

A. 8S. Dunbar, South Bend, Ind. 
Judge C. B. Kilgore, Ardmore, ie he 
J. C. Bliss, Davenport, Iowa, 

J. L. Shean, Namosa, Iowa. 

Judge W. C. Simpson, Emporia, Kan. 


Ala. 


at Pomfret 


Ga. 
Callaway, West Point, Ga. 
Daly of Chicago, Ill. 





D. Lee Johnson, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

James A. Garther, Louisville, Ky. 

Judge J. C. Goodwin, Maryville, Ky. 

John D. Elliott, New Haven, Ky. 

J. Ward Gurley, New Orleans, La. 

Ira Drew, Alfred, e. 

David H. Chandler, Farmington, Me. 

Samuel Knox, Jr., andford, Mass. 

Charles Fisher, Fall River, Mass. 

Benjamin F. Sayles, Flint, Mich. 

Judge E. G. Butts, Stillwater, Minn. 

James McGindley, Virginia, Minn. 

Judge D. J. Stamper, Clifton Hill, Mo. 

Judge George H. baume, De Soto, Mo. 

Thomas Owings, Fayette, Mo. 

Joseph H. Worthen, Kansas City, Mo. 

A. A. Bathmore, Kansas City, Mo. 

Lewis Hanback, Kansas City, Mo. 

Frederic W. Downer, Jr., Las Vegas, 

John B. Finlay, New York City. 

Joseph Mullen, New York City. 

Henry T. Metcalfe, New York city. 

Frederick Townsend, Albany, N. Y. 

Leo M. Rohr, Buffalo, os ae 

Richard R. Jones, Rem we 

Edward C. Bullard, Spticoviite. 

John J. Hall, Akron, Ohio. 

i ay A. Thieme, Cleveland, O. 
Q. A. Fritchey, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Setne Robert A. rd, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Edward McGoven, Lancaster, Pa. 

James Ellis, Pottsville, Pa. 

Roger Sherman, Titusville, Pa. 

J. . Grant, Ruderson, 8S. C. 

8. P. Gaub, Cleveland, Tenn, 

Albert N. Grisham, Nashville, Tenn. 

Michael Vaughn, Nashville, Tenn. 

Michael Looscon, Houston, Tex. 

Thomas Maples, Lampasas, Tex. 

0. G. Depew, Omaha, Tex. 

Andrew J. Evans, San Antonio, Tex. 

T. C. Johns, Smithville, Tex. 

James A. Moore, Lexington, Va. 

Judge M. E. Lymon, Ege Harbor, Wis. 

Judge .D. L. Downs, Richmond Center, Wis. 

Louis H. Pignolet, Montreal, Canada. 

T. D. Ruggles, Bridgetown, Nova Scotia. 


N. M. 


N. Y¥. 





OF INTEREST TO CORPORATIONS 


“In many States of the Union laws have been cagags 
prescribing certain duties to be performed by f 
corporations whieh contemplate doing business in such 
States, and affixing certain penalties for non com- 
pliance, and, in some instances, going 80 fat as to pro. 
hibit by judicial proceedings the enforcement of con. 
tracts entered into by such corporations that fail to com. 
ply with the spirit of the law. 

Under these circumstances it is apparent that cor. 
porations, intending to do business outside of their re. 
spective States, should have some trustworthy method 
by which they can learn what requirements foreign 
States demand of them before they can | 
their sustness incuch Bistess env cea 

With that end in view THe AMERICAN Lawyer here 
appends a list to the be 8 who are reliable men, and 
— will —, usiness of filing papers and 

‘e necessary advice as to all details made essential 
y the open of the States in which the affairs of the 


be operated. 

Where it it is required of such ©orporations to open an 
wed LL fore: gn State. arrangements can be made 
the attorneys in such States to utilize their officg 
Pa zi i. it your office of business in such State, 
or some members of the law firm may be named upon 

whom process may be se 
Persons coming witbin the he meaning of ~y \leweems 


fe wn onan f for bs services, \ C 
or an ann ‘ee for w ch ou ht not 
be less than $10, nor more than $25 = 

The neglect to attend to ye matters may 4 
such ms or corporations of the right to do 
eome desirable State or territory, or prevent 
them from bringing suit in some im t 
ys, addresses are here 
given, will advise you as = all en tee oe of the 
visions of law ons that sell thelt 





WANTED AND FOR SALE. 


Notices of Partner Wanted, Clerkships, For Sale, Eto., 
will be inserted under this head, eight lines or under, 
for $2.00 for one month, $3.00 for two months, or $5.00 
for three months; larger space in proportion. Ali 
notices guaranteed genuine. Unless otherwise stated, 
answers to be addressed care AMERICAN LAWYER'S 
AGENCY, Box 41i, New York City. 





WANTED. .—Young lawyer, ten years practical ex- 
ence, some capital, desires to become a partner 

in a well established firm, good location ; can satisfy as 
to all personal and some professional ‘qualifications. 

po Ahn Youne, care American Lawyers’ Agency. 





WANTED. .—A young attorney of good legal train- 
ing, including four years in office of prominent 
Virginia legal firm, i two years eperi ence in general 
ractice. desires to make an arrangement with | attorney 
— office clerical work and ‘aeeist with practice, for 
percentage of net profits. Best of references. 
Addon? “B,” care American Lawyers’ Agency. 





WANTED. .—Copies of THE AMERICAN LAWYER of 

the following dates: January, 1893; November, 
1893. Are wanted to complete volumes for the library 
of a law school. Address P. O. Box 411, care Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Agency. 











Worth the Price. 


A law publisher advertises a proposal to give 


“The last century's law 
without a cent of cost.” 


This certainly sounds liberal. We are spend- 
ing the best part of a million dollars (besides 
having the use of copyrighted digest material 
which has cost over half a million) to present 
this body of law exhaustively and in available 
form in the Century Digest, and we feel con- 
strained by commercial considerations to 
charge a price for our work. Subscribers 
will find it worth to them all we ask for it. 
But no doubt the “law” offered for nothing 
by the other publishers is worth exactly what 
they charge for it. 


Nothing can take the place 
of the Century Digest. 


C1694b 
GEES WEST PUBLISHING CO. 





ducts in such State b: ‘anealteendingeiel 
or operatin any Sentaen while having no branch 
office, or ry, or other business office coming 
in the purport of the statutes of such States. 


Alabama—GUNTER & GUNTER, Moses Building, 
Montgomery. 

Arizona—ARTHUR J. EDWARDS, Phoenix. 

Arkansas— 

California— 

Colorado— 

Connecticut— 

Delaware— 

Florida— 

Georgia— 

Idaho— 


Tilinois—HOYNE, FOLLANSBEE & O'CONNOR, 88 La 
Salle st., Chicago. 


Indiana— 

Iowa—DAY & CORRY, 408 W. Locust st., Des Moines. 
Kansas— 

Kentucky—D. B. BAKER, 250 Fifth st., Louisville. 
Louisiana— 

Maine — 

Maryland— 

Massachusetts— 


Michi eres & SAYLES, Whitney Opera House 
Block, 


aera M. FARNAM, 826 Guaranty Loa 
Building, Minneapolis. 

Mississippi— 

Missouri— 

Montana— 

Nebraska— 

New Jersey— 

New Mexico— 


New Yerk—H. GERALD CHAPIN, 32 Ween st., New 
York City. 


North Carolina—JOHN W. HINSDALE, Citizens Nat’) 
Bank Building, Raleigh. 


North Dakota—GEORGE A. BANGS, Grand Forks. 
Ohio—WILLIAM T. McCLURE, King Bldg, Columbus. 


South ow laa & GADSDEN, 43-47 Broad 
street, Charleston 

South Dakota— 

Tennessee— 


Tomne—-Ga0ney A metewe, Rooms 28 & 29 Powell 
Building, Fort W. 


Utah— 
Vermont— 
Virginia— - 
Washin i , Safe Deposit Build- 
wie BYERS & BYERS, Safe Deposi 
West Virginia— MERRICK & SMITH, Parkersburg 
Wisconsin— 
Wyoming 
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LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


(NUNITED STATE*, CANADA & EUROPE. 
(REVISED MONTHLY.) 















ttorne agent te Cte Eat Dave Sess seep 
ler by banks, bankers, or a 


as lawyers of integri 
We believe we that every one of iy and tnt is worthy of soy. 


edorsement which we give the Placing of their 
names herein. If, BAT pA, is known to our 
bers, at any time, anything which reflects dis. 
























































qreditably a any one thus we will ap- 
Sul iofemuation of the facts, and if our 
gh a 


tee shows that the complaints are 
6 list will be accordin y 
as con, 

















thesis (), and county seats are indicated by a * 


fen in this list ll be 
WReriited atioruevs ou faverable terms. 





























ALABAMA. 


* (Limestone) .............escees W. T. Sanders 
Bessemer (Jefferson) 
Refers to Bessemer Savings Bank. 


* (Jefferson) 
mf W. CHAMBLEE, First National Bank Build- 
ing. Refers to First N. B. of Birmingham. 
JOHN C. PUGH, Steiner Bldg. Refers tos Steiner 
Bros., bankers, Alabama National Bank and 
the Alabama Home Building & Loan _~ 
tion. Commercial practice a specialt 
Columbia (Henry). ~-.-- Frank . Walker 
Refers to the Manufacturers’ Bank. 
Dedeville* (‘T'allapoosa) .................. J. 
Decatur (Morgan) pteesensecs cocsouccsss W. R. Francis 
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PEPSSs 


* ( 
Qrmneboro* GR cccnccncccccenceccasenees 
Hanteville* (Madison) .............. Lawrence Cooper 
Refers toFirstN at.B'k and W.R. Rison&Co., b’kers. 
Livingston* — ececcccccccccccs Reuben ben Chapman 


(Mobile 
FIELDING VAUGHAN, 65 St. Francis st. Practices 
in all courte, State and United States. Prompt 
= rsistent attention given to collections 
a al al business. Stenographer and No- 
ah oe. References—First National and 
People'sBanks, Mobile. Elsewhere: en 
Hubbell, Collector and Commercial La 
Mercantile Adjuster, North American - 
cantile Agency, Attorneys’ National Clearing 
House and United ERROR Lawyers. 
a ny (Montgomery) ......... G. F. MERTINS 
oser Bidg. Coementeh: corporation and insur- 
ance law. \emmeneial litigation and ——- a 
ty. Member of the Atto * National 
ing House. No Public. erences— 
Merchants & Planters’ National and Farley Na- 
tional Banks. References given most anywhere 


on application. 
(Dalla) Diet bangs a adeaniiil Jeffries & Jeftries 








® 




















ARIZONA. 
Mesa City (Maricopa) .. 


Send to Phoenix 


Tombstone” (Cochise) 








ARKANSAS. 


Arkansas City* (Desha).............--.. H Thane 
Bentonville* (Benton)............... Mauck & Lindsay 
(Monroe). . yoqreremcstaams § ~~ 
ie* (Johnson). baaceessad Ssdevese< Cravens 
Des Arc* (Prairie) ...........cccccccccece 3 E. Brown 
Eilerado* (Uniom).............cc.c0e0- Jesse B. Moore 
Tayetteville (Washington)............... L. W. Gregg 
Refers to the Bank of Fayetteville. 
Fort Smith* (Sebastian) 
JOHN A. BELL. Collections, commercial and land 
law. Refers to Merchants’ Bank. 
THOMAS BOLES. Land titles, estates and collec- 
tions, specialties. Refers to American Nat.B’k. 
Clendening. Mechem & Youmans. Refer to the 
First National Bank. 
boy acs dn tnnnck sane STRICKLIN & REED 
Hot Springs* (Garland)............. . H. RANDOLPH 
Refers to Arkansas National Bank and State Ex- 


cseaneenntats e Ss Moss 















hn M. Elliott, Circuit Ju Judge. 

















CALIFORNIA. 





(Sonoma) 
Los MMONS & EMMONS Fo ign busi Pecialt 
. ore: usiness as ° 
MULFORD & POLLARD, Hooms 302-306 Bullacd 
= Be and probate law Ry 


sixteen years’ experience. 
wor’ $& LEE’ Rooms 11-17 Baker Block. Attor- 
neys for National Bank of California. Refer to 
First National Bank, National Bank of Cali- 
fornia and Los Angeles National Bank. 


Modesto* (Stanislaus)............. -P. J. Hasen 
Oakland* (Alameda)...............-. "Metcalf & Metcalf 
Pasadena (Los Angeles).............. as. Mc 
Petaluma (Sonoma)..............-......- W. 3B. Haskell 
Pomona (Los sccceces --. J. A. Gallup 
Riveraido” (Rivenside) PAD Ee . A. Sk 
Sacramento* (Sacramento)............ Robt. T. Devlin 
San Bernardino* (San — F. W. G 
San Diego* (San Diego)........ MILLS & HI 


Rooms 19, 20, 23 4 24 Lawyers’ Block. Refer to 
Pa First La Bank, San Diego. 


N FRANC a i Francisco) 
EMMONS t EMMONS. Attorneys for the Emmons 


Associ | non “ San Francisco, Port- 

land, Seattle na Taco 
FOX aahay Pacific Mutual Bldg, 508 Mon ery 
st. Collection department under s man- 


1° card front e.) 


Ww. HH. an “HART, — cker 


uilding. 


San Jose* (Santa Clara).............. Nicholas Bowden 
San Luis Obisp "San LaisObiepo’. a & Bouldin 
Senta Ana* (Orange)............-...... Billin 
Santa Barbara ‘Senta Barbatadccccccs.+- i. G. rane 
Santa Cruz* (Santa Cruz)............. E. L. Williams 
Santa Rosa‘ Gane... Reid ab adduebnmaal fammen W. Oates 
Stockton‘ (San Joaquin)................. Wa _—- 
Salz Bldg. Refers to Farmers & Merchants’ Ban’ 
SC inddcnasdaehaessecensans Davis & Allen 
Watsonville (Santa Cruz).......... Holbrook & Maher 
Refer to the Bank of Watsonville. 
UE C tthdhcc dceccaccansedceten F. E. Baker 
COLORADO. 
Aspen* (Pitkin).................--se000. H. C. Rogers 
Colorado auiner (El Paso) 
— Ss = Collections and legal business 


H. G. LAING Refers to Russell State Bank and 
First National Bank, Russel], Kan ; Exchan; 
National Bank and I] Paso County Bank, 


Colorado § 
R. A Sidebotham 


Cripple Creek (El 
Denver* (Arapahoe) 
CHARLES A. MacMILLAN, 815 to 817 Ernest & Cran- 
mer Bid Refers to First National Bank. 


{ise coe soe page.) 

BETTS & RINKLE, Patterson & Thomas Block. 
Refer to any Judge of any court in Colorado, 
First National Bank, Denver. etc. (See card 


page.) 
JOHN N AIP. 306 & 307 Symes Block. Refers to any 
bank or Judge of any Court. 


CE GI athakeeseescnscdccncsese A. C. Patton 
Gunnison (Gunnison).....................- D. T. Sapp 
Leadville* (Lake). ...............««s«+- Nash & Bouc 

Montrose* (Montrose) .................. Black & Catlin 


( ).. \ 
Refers to the First and Pueblo National Banks. 


* (Las Animas) .......... Northoutt & Franks 
pga 
— | Ns d:cie:sid cnainaieail & Tracy 
Franklin Block. Refer to Biigoport Nat. B’k. 
East Haddam (Middlesex)........ 
Greenwich (Fairfield).................. FP. A. Hubbard 
Hartford* (Hartford) ............. éE0. @. SILL 


345 Main street. Commercial law and collections. 

Meriden (New Haven)...... ... Cornelius J. 

Refers to Home Nat'l Bank and First Nat 1 Bank. 

Middletown* (Middlesex)....ARTHUR B. CALEF, JR. 
pay and commercial law. Refers t to Farm. 

’ Savings Bank. 

Moodus “(ididdleeen).. $edécecenc Send to East Haddam 

Naugatuck (New Haven John M. Sweeney 

fers to the Naugatuck National Bank. 

New Britain (Hartford) .. -George W. Andrew 
Refers to New Britain National and Mechanics’ 
National Banks. 

New Haven* (New H 
GEO. L. ARMSTRONG, 121 Church st. Refers to 

First National Bank. 
oe = 1. = a _— Exchange Bldg, cor. Church 
an ape 
Lynch & Doroff, First National Bank Bldg. Refer 
to First National Bank and City Bank. 
Reynolds & Donovan, 42 Church st. Refer to First 
National Bank and City Bank of New Haven. 
William A. Wright, First National Bank Bldg. 
Refers to First National Bank or any New 


Haven bank. 
New London (New London)......... Arthaor B. Calkins 
Norwalk (Fairfield)............... Rurlbutt & Gregory 
Norwich (New London)............... Wallace S. Riles 
Stamford (Fairfield)...................Curtis & Curtis 
Stenington (New London)..................H. A. Hull 
Torrington (Litchfield)........ ...... Walter Holcomb 
Water (New Haven)............ Wilson H.. Pierce 
Willimantic (Windham)............ Andrew J. Bowen 


Refers to Windham National Bank ¥ ee. 
Hartford) 





DELAWARE. 
Se Kiitoidakepae H. Van 


Robt. 
Gearpetows” | dew Cans eke Gabece enenag a & 
iene oeee---W. F. Causey 
WiEDWARD OL GLENN COO COOK, Cor. 9th & Market sta. 
fers to —- Bank of Me er oe and 
the Central N: Bank. 
nenanee ¢ OF COLUMBIA. 
wae ee Sate 
JOHN A. BARTHEL, 221 436 st. Mercantile collec- 
tions a SChOURK.. te Central Nat'l B’k. 
J. W. mag _— Jt., 472 Louisiana ave Refer- 
ences: or cashier of any bank in 
Frankfort, , and the National Capital Bank 
CLARENCE A. ington, DG 412 Fifth St., N. W. 
collections law 


Mercantile 

—. Refers to Second National Bank. 
THOS. H —— “7a Louisinns ave. Commercial 
law and collections a 


W. L. FORD, 620 F st., N. W. Commercial and 
corporation law. Collections. Refers to Citi- 


‘ational Bank. 
HUBERT E. PECK, 629 F. st.. N. W. Expert in 
Patent Causes. (See card.) 


FLORIDA. ms 
Apalachicola* ( Diticcscccehssnieied C. Hicks 
Bartow~ aay ciennhenitfe oe Tucker & yy 4 
Cedar SES utterloh, Ash 
Galesenitie: (Alachua)...............----- 
ee Dauval)......... ------Henry C. Goddell 
Diéwsisecssaccsceasesseus q 


mercial, rperation practice, 

pe manet and U.S. courts of Florida. Refers to Brad- 

jiel & Co. Bank, Marianna; Louis- 

Ville & Kesh. RB. Co-; Li & London & 
Globe Ins. Co., New Orleans, La. 


Ocala“ (Marion) ................-.- Samuel F. Marshall 
Sema Say (aaaied Reuscensduauadeaha R. D. Coulter 

( iiasconsnccssosenesssdoed W.L. Peeler 
Palatka’ (Putnam)....................-.. enry Struns 
Pensacola‘ ‘ 


bia) 
BLOUNT & BLOUNT. Refer to First Nat'l Bank. 
A. A. hy , 2114¢ S. Palafox st 


WILL SHER. Attorney for Citizens Nat. B’k. 

A (St. Jehn)............ W. W. Dewhurst 
Leon)....... coeees woe. +e. W. Williams 
to a Smee M. Simonton 
Sdeunce cequsoued ames T. Sanders 

. Samana. 
Alban: Omereaty) kneadacinn auntecanande W. T. Jones 
pene ahs (Sumter)...... ....... cocccees J. A. i— 
Atta? (CHER. 2cccccccccccccceseccceces- Sol. Flatan 


Refers to Sane Bank, Athens, and all leading 
business bouses. 
Atlanta* (Fulton) 
GLENN & ay ys 401-406 Temple Court. 
Refer to an say book is Atlanta. 
GLENN, SLATON & PHILLIPS, Grant Bldg. Refers 
to 6. H. ee of J. P. M &Co., N Y.; 
py # "ea and'Ca ital City Bk, Atlanta. 
wun & G0 & — TLY, ile Alabama st. Col- 
commercial law. Refer to Ex- 
change i by ~~ oer Bank, Maddox- 
ucker 
* (Richmond) «= ne ‘GEORGE ROBINSON COFFIN 


02 Broad st. hag given to collec- 
pac Refers to y oa ca Bank and 


















H. 
HA 
Division counsel, Central of Ge RR. oT 
attention te to Nat'l % 
Harmony Grove (Jackson)............-. L. J. Smith 
Homerville* (Clinch)................-... S. L. Drawdy 


Refers to First National Bank at Waycross, Ga. 






ry lay . M. Clark 
Lum okie ( ceecccecole 
Refers strato Bank of Swart County wid snd Fourth Ne, 


— dae Columbus. 
1OHN Ls FP NARDEMAN, 566 _—_one st. Refers te 
National 


THOMAS 8. WEST. Refers to Dime Savings Bank 
and Security Loan & Abstract Co. 


Montezuma (Macen)..................-- J. M. DuPree 

Newnan* (Coweta).................. Alvan D. Freeman 

Reidsville* (Tattnall) ............... W. T. Burkhalter 
Refers to the Chatham Bank, Savannah. 

Perry* (Houston).............. ecccesesas C. C. 

Rome* (Floyd) .................. Et Henry Walker 

Savannah* ( 


Chatham) 
WM. W. GORDON, Jr , Merchants’ National Bank 
Bldg. Attends dena and | ay teen J to 
all business en’ Refers b: 


Atay N. 





Ry National Sa ; 
W. Gordan & Co. and ses Mewes 
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Real 


jvannah—Continued. 
J. LAWTON WHATLEY, Board of Trade Bldg. 
estate, insurance, commercial law and mercan- 


tions. 
* (Emanuel) ...............- J. Alex. Smith 
Thomasville* (Thomas)....... MacIntyre & siaeauayse 
cies ieetessaliieatal = Sieeiadl Jo urrow 
Refers to Love & Buck, bankers. 
Valdosta* (Lowndes) ............ Powhatan B. Whittle 
Waycross* (Ware).................. J. Walter Bennett 
Waynesboro* (Burke)..... Lawson. Callaway & Scales 
IDAHO. 


Pome meRCURIUS” COMMERCIAL AGENCY, R. D. 
iterbeek & Co., Agents. Collections. Mer- 

jon. References: All Boise City 
8. 

R. io ae Refers to Bradstreeta, Salt 


a, A s. wenrenan. Refers to Capital State 
Boise City 


custiie la t 
bank i 





— 
Challis (ae BUD c\ccatmnchactugesneencns oe H. Johnston 
Idaho Falls" (Blackfoot) ....... ...... H. J. Hasbrouck 
Lewiston* (Nez Perces)............ L. L. Haynes & Co 
mal . ilgiincinndapnamapingel James ; p tenntg 
Payette (Canyon)...................---.- . J. Rogers 
Pocatello* (Banos Fe IEA ES. E. P. Blickensderfer 
Salmon City* (Lemhi) ...................- . J. Cowen 
Ww ra Ww rs 
ILLINOIS. 
Abingden (Knox)............  -..--...- Dennis Clarke 
Alton ( Si iikcschinabemmannecksiien H. 5. Baker 
Amboy (Lee)......................-- Wooster 4 Hawes 
Arcola ( ) .Send to Mattoon 
Aurora (Kane). H.O ag at 
( © ° 

R. R. Hewitt 
Belleville* (St. Clair) . . Barthel & Farmer 

Belvidere* (Boone). -. Fuller & De Wo! 
cLean Calvin Ray burp 
(McDononugh).. ap ey 
Cairo* (Alexander) & Leek 
ie (Jackson) Andrew S. ‘Caldwell 
Carthage* (Hancock) : zs Swe es — 
———-_ (Champaign ackett espie 
Chenoa ( “poe » We a 


GHICAGO* (Coo 

WALTER C. ANDERSON, 100 Washington st. Com- 
mercial, co’ ration and probate law. COL- 
LECTION DEPARTMENT. EXPERT AD- 
JUSTERS. Depositions taken. Prompt 4 

ports. References: Merchants’ Loan & 
Co., Fitch & Howland, Ellsworth & Jou ~ 
Rand, MeNally & Co., Chicago Title & Trust 
Co. Keokuk, Towa—T. R. J. Ayres & Sons, 
Keokuk Savings Bank, Commercial Bank, 
Hon. H. H. Trimble, Gen'l Sol'r St. Lo K. 

& X. W. Ry. Co. Erie, Pa—The. H. F. 
nm Co. yereford, a.—The Buckwalter 
Stove Co. Portland, Me.—-The E. T. Burrows 
Co. Providence, R. 1.—The New Englard Butt 
Co. New York—The American Union Life In 
suranceCo. St. Louis—The Mis«ouri G!ass Co. 
ee — —National Masonic Accident As- 


BOND'S ¢ COMMERCIAL we 1131 to 1136 Unity 
Clifford & More, Attorneys and 
ome Commercial law and collections. 


(See card. 
JOSEPH 0. MORRIS, Suite 1317 and 1318 Chamber 
of Commerce. Comm and 


ercial, corporation 
real estate law. rience in insol- 
vency, litigation an ae et References: 
— ational Bank, Washburn & Moen 


. Co. = Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 
and special references, bank or mer- 








cantile in any city 
Chillicothe (Peoria) ........- EPR Ae = Send to Peoria 
vers (McLean)................--- Bl 
« (Vermillion)................. Wh. A. Yo 
SE iisvovccccccneccsenuscnses D. C. Corley 
DeKalb* (DeKalb)................---.-.---C. A. Boies 
DE ciicutsheccsbesacsake & Beth 
Durand (Winnebago).................-- C. A. NORTON 
Difficult collections a specialty. Acts as special 


collector for wholesale or eis firms, for North- 
ern Illino‘s or Southern 





East St. Louis (St. Clair)........... JOHN C. HARDER 
Refers to the First National Bank. Wright B 
Effingham* (Effingham).............-.... t Bros. 
Elgin (Kane).........-.-...--.----- Powers & Baldwin 
Refers to Home National Bank. 
Elmwood (Peoria).............--.-<---- d to Peoria. 
eee, = (Stephenson)..... TS W. N. Cronkrite 
‘ers to an k of please <> 
Galena* (Jo Davies).................. Magtin J. Dillon 
Gales SED ncnnccccscanccoces James T. Wasson 
Greenup (Cumberland)..............- Send to Mattoon 
arshall Fred 8 Potter 
---Jdobn Blackner 
Yates 
---McCaull Bros. 
--Blish & Lawson 
-Geo. M. Nixon 
. L. Wallace 
-- L. B. Vose 
--Geo. we '. Seem 
& Vause 
bank in Mattoon or Coles County. 
_—— 
Monmouth* (Warren)................----- J.B. 
Refers to the People 8 and Second National Banke 
J. W. Clendenin. 
Morris (Grand Dconsee oeeccccececcceses+--ke. Sanford 
Mound City (Palas. eeonececcrcoes William A. Wall 
Mount (Wabash, Saas onal -..--5. R. Putnam 





souns Carroll* (Carroll)............C. B. Smith & Son 


t Vernon (Je Brown)........Lee, Hubbard & Reid 
Mone a, A yk 
Neoga (Cumberland)................. Send to Mattoon 
Oregon* (Ogle) ........--+-eeeeeseeeeee-s> 
nase ~~. i itniukseusees conmececenms H. G. Cook 
La Salle e. ~ eee to First National and 

National City Banks. 
Paris* (Edgar). ....... -------R. L. & G. M. McKinlay 
Attorneys for Edgar Co. National Bank of Paris. 
Paxton* (Ford).... ............---.. OSCAR H. WYLIE 


Refers to First National ‘Bank, Paxton Bank, Pax. 
ton Hardware Mfg Co., or any business man in city. 
Pekin* (Tazewell)................+-- William A. Potts 
Refers to any bank in the city. 
Peoria) 


* ( 
HENRY C. 4 my tay pony H. RADLEY. At 
tereeve St & Trust Co. 
ARTHUR EITHLEY, Y. yr C. A. aie, Refers to 


it opal Bank ot Peo A 
WALTER H. “KIRK, Suite 444 Woolner Bldg. Com- 


mercial, corporation and probate law spécial- 
ties. References: Peoria— Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank, Donmeyer, Gardner & (0. Chi- 
cago—Estey — Camp. New York—The Bar- 
bour Bros 
Princeton PF cag ae Henderson & Trimble 
PS Pee L. E. EMMONS, Jr. 
Refers to Ricker National Bank. 
Rantoul (Cham ER RR omas J. Roth 
we rte! (Gallatin) ............ Phillips & Wiedemann 
* (Winne! Pasa -coceccsess t & McEvoy 
Rock Island* (Rock Diccsasss — & Hurst 
Rushville* = _ rere L. A.J 
Saybrook (M = a Scccccoccceccces See Bloomington 
Shelbyville" (Sh 
GEO. D. HAFEE. Refers to First National Bank 


of Shelbyville. 
Walter C. Headen. Refers to Samuel W Moulton, 
founder of late firm of Moulton, Chaffee & Hea- 


i nacinciinleistined ail W. D. Matney 


(San 
Springtal SHUTT, WAMILL, © UssreR. General 
attorneys B. & 0., 8. 
s llinois Contral R. 


y eo 10. and local at- 


.... Walter Reeves 

) Ww. H. Whitaker 
Refers to the Merchants & renporued State Bank. 
Summer (Lawrence).............-.- ; 


a (De Kalb).. 
‘aylorville* (Christian) . 








‘er to H. M. Vandeveer&Co., , bankers, a this place. 


“Ricks & Creighton 






Toledo* (Cumberland).........-.......- Everhart 
Vandalia* (Fayette)................------ B. W. Henry 
Waterloo* (Monroe).......-..--+---++ --Chae. Morriscn 
Watseka ( nois) 
Frank M. a. ~~ to First National Bank. 
Morgan & Orebaugh. 
Waukegan* (Lake).................- Woodle & Arnold 
Whitehall (Greene).............---+----- W. F. Wyatt 
Won feet Saag oe 
2 GEEY) 20 ccccccescees yn 
Yorkville* (K Docascguancdnsscceesa J. Fitegerala 
INDIANA. 
erson* (Madison) ....Chipman, Keltner & Hendee 
poe, ola" (Steuben) cccccccccccce -----Emmet A. Bratwo 
Diseoesccesccese +--s+0--8e0 Plymouth 
Au * (De xe; Sbesdcdocecovscseoeess Rose & Rose 
Bourbon 
Braszil* 1 
Cam 
Columbia Cit; 
Columbus" ( 
Crawfordsville* (Mon -Louis McMains 
Refers to First National , Elston Bunking Co. 
and Ristine & Ristinr, Attorneys, of this ity. 
Decatur* (Adams)..............--.--- Mann & 
PR I ides cccosccénsncdcogacess —— & Day 
Refer to 


iret Nationa) Bank of at 
pene pawhivn shaun IO HAUENSTEIN 
Refers to First, Indiana and “ene Nat'l Banks. 
Collections and general law practice. Is manager 
of Elkhart Collection Agency. Notary in office. 


reenlee & Call 
Evansville* (Vanderburgh). .. = L. WEDDING, 
Refers hy Rach the Old National Bank 


Fort Wayne* (Allen) case dooced zoiiaiis ay WORDEN 
Solicitors and attorneys of Pa. 
Pittsburg. Ft. BA Ny Sian Ry. fae c to 
ton Na’ 
Frank fort* (Clinton)...............-...- J h C. Suit 
Frankton (Madison) ............-..0.000- .M. low 
Goodland (Newton) ..............-ss0«-- J. W. Oswald 
Goshen* (Elkhart) .............--------- GEO. D. LINT 
Refers to City National Bank and Salem Bank. 


Collections a specialty. Business for non-residents 
given prompt and careful attention. Notary and 
stenographer in office. 







Greentield* (Hancock) ...............-+- Marsh & Cook 
Greensburg* (Decatur).. .M. D. Tackett 
Hammond (Lake).................---s00-- E. E. Beck 
Hartford City* (Blackford)....... --.-- John A. Remy 


Refers to the ( itizens’ Bank. 

Huntingten* (Huntington). .... SPENCER & BRANYAR 
Counsel for Citizens’ Bank and refer to Huntington 
County Bank and First National Bank. References 
from foreign correspondents on application. A 
ape ol law practice. Notary and stenographer 


me > ah (Marion) 
FRANK N. “FITZGERALD, gouge Bldg. Refers to 


Merc 
—* Ww. Ayes Suite No. 885 New Stevenson Bldg. 
to Fletchers Bank. 












Indiana) 
MO} is, NeWoEnGea j Let Commercial Club 


Conte. Commercial ip Sa TY "On 
lection deartment. Stenographers, Teac 
and long distance je Salephene ta Refer 
ope —_ goth ys bg 
.B. er N 
Ee wenccecce devotee 4 
asper 8) -oeeeee see+ eveeesMilburn & 
Kendallville ( Nobloneeenessocss thes L Grama 
Eatayete (1 Ghoward) hon ane roooeasBlecklldge 
layette (Tippecanoe)........ F. 
eters he Fowler National and SEVER Ne. 
te Per ry Porte) wescheee sesceeeeee-Liddle & 
Cass Nelece 6 tnt 
vsseeeeManley & Friediine 
------Spencer & Hamelle 
WwW London 
---W. HH. Hickman 
- 3.8. McEntafier 
Dow 
Mitchell & McClin: 
Harley A. nt 
lanad 
i & 
Ira wv os 
PF Uhtloste 


A. D. HAR 
Commercial law and collections. Notary in = 


La oe taken. Kefers to Me vord Nat'l Bank. 


Sullivan* (Sullivan)............ ANTOINETTE 0. LEACH 
Commercial law especially. 

Teegarden (Marshall)................... See P th 
Terre Haute” (Vigo)................ FRANK A. KELLEY 
Refers to First National Bank of Terre Haute. 

Val PF EINE ocdccnscedendesdecss W.E. 
Versailles* (Ripley )...........+..+-- Adam Stock 
Vincennes* (Knox)................... Jonathan Keith 


Refers to First National Bank of bbe = 
Wabash* (Wabash) Sos Fireen Bogue 





Walnut (Marshal))........ ana 
Winamac* (Pulaski).....-..-+-+«--..-cco+s Nea me & Nye 
INDIAN bhensenseedee 3 1 
Ardmore a woe bontineGhnbcbeseonend C. Thompson 
uscogee” (C: 
GROVE & "SHEPARD. Collect anywhere in the 
Territory. 
Nowata (Cherokee Nation)............. J. A. Tilloteon 
Refers to J. = Campbell, merchant. 
ro (Pontotoc) ...........-.-- James E. Humphrey 
McAlester (Gheskaw Nation) 
. E. Rogers. Refers to First National Bank of 
* cA lester. 
CRAIG & KELLOGG. Collections made anywhere 
in the peot ce Na 
Tahlequah (Chesedee ade inacanad f. Parks 
Refers to Bank of able and 8. it Mayes, 
Principal Chief yk 
Vinita (Cherokee Nation)............... D. H. WILSON 
IOWA. 
Adair (Dallas) ................-- wecccccece F. E. Gates 
BEIT (WRB) . ccc cccccccccscocccceess Send to Creston 
Albia* (Monroe). ................- Townsend & Mason 
* (Kossuth) ..............-. o+----F. M. Curtiss 
BD bnncewsccssedceeseseis Walter E. Haynes 
Atiantic* (Cass)............. +... cussed H. M. Boorman 
Baldwin (Jackson). .... souececaves Send to uokets 
Batavia (Jefferson)............. peene’ — he — 
Bedford* (Taylor).......... cocccccececed 
Belmond (Wright)....................- Jay 


ae —) ous Valley State Bank AD Ste State 
oO 

Birmingham (Van Buren)............£end to Fairfield 
Boone* ‘ 





one Bee TT. rT: COOPER, Security Savings Bank Bldg 


Ww. L. Saal et ave Sav'gs Bank age 


Savings Bank. 
Charles */( . incon eee 
Refers to the ens’ National Bank. 
kee* (Cherokee! baees pinsgetavenisd M. , 
Clinton* (Clinton) ..............--..---- Holleran 


F.L 
Refers to Citizens’ Nat'l Bank or =s> bank in city. 
8 D. H. Meyerhoff 


oward)......... guinkaveecsboud McCook 
Creston* (Union) .............-.0---+++: Camp & Ickis 
Davenport* (Scott)............---++++++ T. A. Mo 
Decorah* ((Winneshiek), eaanoeteedeseess H. F. 
Denison’ (Crawfi Venneceecneeeecereeeeeeds P. Conner 
Des Moines" (Polk) 
CUMMINS, HEWITT bob att pol Toungermen Block. 
alley Nat’) —_ 


Refer to Iowa 
POWELL & PASCHAL, i aienlae. 
attention given to corporation, acacia and 
— =. Attorneys for Des Moines Na 
tional Ba 
WISHARD & A CLARK. Refer to Des Moines Savings 
Dubaque" me be and — City State B’k of Des Moines. 


De AGT LYON, Cor. 5th & Main sts. Refer 
to First National =. og =< 
Adams and U. 8. Express Co.'s and any 
buque mannfacturer or wh 

(Hardin 


olesaler. 
caeinne les I. Hays 
Eldora* (Hardin) ......... oancas ame 


) 
Refers to City State Bank and Hardin Co ° 
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— 
Palo Alte)..... McCarthy & Linderman | Holton* (Jackson)...............- Hopkins & s Hewes Monroe* (Ouachita)...... eucsséocouccens D. M. Shelars 
eee” sforson) enoeesecesccseces we . R. Smith | Hoxie* (Sheridan) ....ccccccsecccome- Me New Orleans* (Orleans) 
sag te the First National Bank of Fairfield. Humboldt* (Allen)........++-----+-- - A. a Barber HUBERT M. ANSLEY, 220 Carondelet st. Refera 
Fort Dodge” (Webster) Hutchinson* (Reno)............---««0-+- . H. Whiteside to H. =. oe ‘& Co. (Ltd. ), New Orleans. 
J. QUINCY ADAMS, 713% Central ave. Jetmore* (Hodgeman).............+--+-+-- E. V. Laute Other nces furnished if desired. 
Fort Madison" (Lee) Jewell City (Jewell)..............-- J.C. Postlethwait WILLtAns ARMSTRONG, Ex Asst. U. S. Atty, 719 
WATSON & WEBER. A general law practice in | Junction City* enki = ona .W. H. Laund st. jal and corporation law. 
State and Federa’ Courts. We'lequipped Col- | Kansas City” (Ww Poccsccccces " Littick & Littic FLOMANTE & WILCOX, Law and Collection Offi 
lection department. Notary and Sicnographer DAD caéconnusenensen W. G. Tetarick Crescent Ins. Kldg. fer to Hibernia Nat 
in office. Refers to all Fort Madison banks, | Labette (Labette)...........-..--.--+- Send to Oswego Bank and all leading ———_ houses. 
business houses and County —. Larned* (Pawnee) ............-0-«+----- W. H. Vernon EDWIN T. MERRICK, 220 Carondelet st Kefe's to 
(Hancock) Saddh -ahosmeneuas ‘. d. W. Bloom | Lawrence* (Douglas).........-.....-.. W. C. Spangler Hibernia Nat'l and Louisiana Met'l Banks, New 
w (Jefferson)...-.-.-e0-2+-e00- hema to Fairfield | Leavenworth —_— pnaaeene C.F. W. Dassler Orleans. and First National Bank, (‘hi ago 

Glen wood* (Mills)... cece coccccccccces Oe Gilliland | Lincsin® (Limosia)..........cccccs.ccccce Geo. D. A PETERS & FOULON, 606 Gravie: st. Ganmeund 
I (Poweshiek) .. ae Haines & Lymar Refers to Saline Valley B'k and Lincoln State B’k. - — collections. Refer to Dun’s Mercantile 

Guthrie Center* (Guthrie) .......... Ww. D. Milligan | Lyons* (Rice)............--0.00-0-+0++-- Jones & Jones Citizens’ Bank and Metropolitan Bank. 

Mambury (FERRER) ..0000sceeee Hammond & Steven Manhattan" (Riley) .....-.sceeeeeeess- Jobn E. Hessin 0. BS ANSUM, Counsellor at Law. Practice in U. 
Rr W.P. Briggs Marion* (Marion)..................-..- King & erm S. and State courts. Commercial, insurance 

Reler to Hartley State Bank and C. H. Colby & mr e* (Marshall)................Glase & Pollac and admiralty law, specialties. Refers to 

, bankers. M DP Ce ccccccccccccccece canes H. M. Ford Whitney N; al Bank. 
beibesia® 0 eae O. C. Brown | McPherson* (McPherson)............John . oo SCHOLARS & SCHREIBER, Hennen Bide. Com- 
Refers to the Warren County Bank. Gn ncnceagqcacsecacocqsesse< Miles mercial law. lections and general practice. 

Iowa City" (Johnson) ...............+- a + & Wade lis* (Ottawa)...........-- Geor, a Hurley Refer to Attorneys National Clearing Hoase, 

Keokuk* (Lee)...-------+0ceeeseeeee- bade or 7 -— Mound (Linn).....--.0----------- obn W. Poere Minneapolis, Minn. ; Sharpe & Alleman, Phila. 

ville* fasten) - Sein cohamenndenialed Mound Valley* (Linn)......... ..Send to Oswego delphia, Pa; Citizens’ Bank. Preston & Stauf- 

Le Mare* (Plymouth).........--.---000+ E ¢ BEDELI Newton* (Harvey)...0-+-e+0++- ° Willard Kline fer, Nicholas Burke Co., L’t’d, J. D. Connell 

Refers to First National Bank. Norton" (Norton) .............- I. BH. Thom Iron Works, John Blank & Co., New Orleans. 

Babee (TAGE? 0 asccccec sce sccccccees cose J.B. Dunn | Olathe* (Johnson) ..............--....--- J. W. Parker (See card, back page.) 

Lockridge (Jefferson)..............-. Send to Fairtield | Osborne* (Osborne) ..............-.-.-.-- Israel Moore JOSEPH N. WOLFSON, Kooms 304 to 307 Liverpool 

Lorimor (Union)..........-----++++--- Send to Creston | Oswego* (Labette) ' & Globe Bldg. Commercial and corporation 

Lyons (Clinton) ..........---.+---+---- Send to Clinton E. L. Burton. Refera to Oswego State Bank. practice. 

Muvern Gs dcccccccecece cove ...-D. E. Whitfield M. E. Williams. Refers to Oswego State Bank. Rayville* (Richland).................-- Wells & Wella 
St COE con eaveneaeteas D. T. Bauman | Dttawa* (Franklin) ....................- . Waddle | Shreveport* (Caddo)................. Wise & Herndon 
RED (6ccéckade<cguekesah cima tien J.T. Boom | Cnalar (iibami).....cccccccccccccccscess- Jno. W. 

Marion* (Linn) .....--..-... Preston, Wheeler & Moffit | Pittsburg (Crawford) -Fuller, Randolph & Watson MAINE. 

Marshalltown* (Marshall).............-. . L. Bintord | Russell* (Russell) ..A. M. Gibbons | Auburn* (Androscoggin) ............-- ° 

Mason City* (Genre Gordo). iaéiente e & Markley Salina* (Saline)...... a A. Lovitt | Augusta* (Kennebec). .---Heath & Andrews 

Mount Ayr* (Ringgold).............. . C. McMastere | Santa Fe* (Haskell)....... . ..C. W. Brewer (Penobscot)........-..- HENRY L. MITCHELL 

Mount Pieasant* (Henry)............ W. |. BABB | St. Mary's (Pattawatomie). . ----Hagan & kay Lae Public). Refers to t National Bank 

Attorney for National State and First Nat'l Banks. | St. John* (Stafford,......... -J. and Kenduskeag ae Bank. 
Mascatine* (Muscatine) ............... Thomas Brown | Ssmeca* (Nemaha)........-.. ‘SAMUEL Kk. WOODWORTH | Bath* ( Lsccnddadacccnsmubagebiniad John Seota 
Refers to First National Bank. Refers to First N. Biddeford* (York)...... Geo. F. & Leroy Haley 

Nashua (Chickasaw) .............-s000s-- W. P. Perrir | Smith Centre* (Smith)..................- B ¥ Pickler | Brunswick (Cumberland) Barrett 

Neola (Pottawattamie)...................-. Riley Clark | Stockton* —- Lakiedhhhenonbeesanis N. Hawkes | Calais (Washington)... .. Seth S. Thornton 

DN ccchstcneusmseeniibiceed Topeka* (Shawnee) ...... e ‘poses & STOKER Refere to Geo. R. Gardner, Jules of Probate. 

Newton" Gener) RE PE w.o McElroy Central Nat. Bank Bldg. Refer to First, Merchants’ | Chelsea (Kennebec).................- Send to Gardiner 
* (Mitchel . G. F. Humbert and Central National Banks, Citizens’ Bank, The ye =D Se a Fred I. Campbell 

fers to aw ‘ite hell County Bank. Parkhurst-Davis Mercantile Co., all of Topeka. | Dexter (Penobscot)....... ry ty ‘wcrAUL 

Oeceola* (Clarke)..............---- Chaney & Hedrick | Wa Keeney* (Trego)...........----------- Lee Monroe Bantport (W Te JOHN H. McFAU 

Uskaioosa* (Mahaska)................-- James A. Rice | Washington’ (Washington ..Powell & Pawell fers to Ten k in city or any ——— 

Ottumwa* (Wapello)...............0--0- Blake & Hall | W ~ (Sumner)...... W. 4H. Staffelbach ee | ey Greenleaf 

Packwood (Jefferson). .............-- Send to Fairfield | Wichita™ ( idukphinencadnaassien A. W. Ayres Refers to iret Nat’ B i and Franklin Co. Sav. B’k. 

Pleasant Plain (Jefferson) . .....Send to Fairfreld | Winfield* (Crowley)... - - F.C. Hunt | Fort Fairneld (Aroostook) ........-....-.-. w. 

Preston (Jackson) ........ to Maquoketa | Yates Center* (Woodson). . .. Stephenson & Hogueland | Gardiner (Kennebec) ............-. 4 

Rock Rapids* (Lyon)........ J.K. P. Thompson County a. Refers to Merchants’ Nat'l B’k. 

Beck Valley (Sioux).............-.2-+.. 0. G. Reiniger KENTUCKY. Houlton* (Aroostook)... ........ JAMES ARCHIBALD 

Refers to the State Bank and Farmers’ Bank. Ashland (Boyd).........-..------.--. D. W. Steele. Jr. ercial lawyer a eters public. Refers to 

Rolfe (Pocahontas) ...............---s0«-- David Grier | B»wling Green" (Warren).........-. W. W. Mansfield First National 

Refers to First National Bank of Rolie. Ce CE ida bcc cnc cactessccess W. RAY MOSS | Lewiston ( .----- JOHN L. READE 

Shannon City (Union).. Send Corporation, real estate and commercial law a Ellard Bidg. ey to First ew = Bank. 

Sheldon (0’ t— iden specialty. ; ; Oldtown (Penobscot)... .... .......-.. larence Seott 

Shenandoah (Page)...............----- ed {Kena} peenmenens ner ~ 4 aun ‘i Ref — Eactera Trust & Banking’ Co., Oldtown. 

outh* (Pendieton)................ Juy 0881 ittaton ennebec) weacecce-oee-.. $end to Gardiner 
a First Nati and he . sl — oah Nai (Banks Refers without permission to Peodicton Bank. Portland* (Cumberland) .............-- GEO. F. NOYES 

oo Frankiort* ( Jececccccces-cocees D. W. Lindsey 98 Exchange st. Refece to Perdand Savings Bank 
BROWN, C City Library Bldg. Refers toSecur | Grayson (Carter) ..........--.--------- aa Wilhoit and Canal National Ban 
\ National ‘Sank, Greevup* (Greenup)........---+-+--+--++-- W. T. Cole ower em (Kennebec)...............- Send to Gardiner 

Gloux Rapids (Buena Vista).............. F. H. Helsell ae ey (Henderson) : Rockland* (Knox)............. C. E. & A. 8. jy 

(Clay)...... Richardson, Buck & Kirkpatrick Geo. Givens. Refers to Henderson Trust Co., | Saco* (York)................cccecsceeee- E. Grant 
Lake (Buena Vista)........... Mack & Ohio Valley Banking & Tru-t Co., and any | Sanford ( York)..............-----.------ noe) J. Allen 

Tipton* (Cedar)............ Preston, Wheeler & Moffit merchant in Henderson. E Attorney fo: Sanford National Bank. 

Ss cteccvccoet¢suscces: ur K. Hitchcock | Lexington* (Fayette).......-...-.---. C Saydam Scott Te scceindinintiontidiinieal oseph E. Moore 

Villisca (Montgomery)..............-..... E. C. Gibbs | LOUISVILLE* (Jefferson) Waterville (Kennebec).......... .-...Harvey D. Eaton 

Waterloo* (Black Hawk). ......... Chas. B. Halliday D. B. — Fae st. Practice - one og an West Gardiner (Kennebec). ......... Send to Gardiner 

y onal S jal attention given commercial and insur- 
— an oe SS Cae pn law. Refers to Union National Bank and - MARYLAND. 
rh Potter. Refers to German-American Loan Rice & Givens, wholesale tobacco and commis- AVE 3i7 (Anne Arundel) ...... James R. Brashears 


& Trust Co.'s Bank, Waverly. 


Edward L. Smalley. Refers to State Bank of 
Waverly. 
Webster City* (Hamilton).............. Weskey Martina 
Refers to Hamilton County State Bank. 
West Bond (Palo Alto)..........-. ..+-. J. P. Becker 
Commercial law and collections a y ialty. 
(Madison)..............2.- . W.C. Weeks 
KANSAS. 


Abilene* (Dickinson) - 
















mr —- ---.Send to Oswego 
Anthony (Harper) ..... uston & McColl 
Arkansas: lane City (Cowis naan Oliver M. Wilson 
Atchison* (Atchison) & W. A. Jackson 
Belleville* (Republic). VW. 
Beloit* (Mitchell)... - A.G Mead 
City" (Cheyenne R. M. Fraker 
lo (Wilson)... Elmer A. Runyap 
m* (Coffey) ---. E. M. Connal 
Colby (Thomas)... ... Joseph A. Gill 
Columbus< (Cherokee) J.P. Perkins 


‘Pulsifer & Alexander 
cogsees Johnston Bros 

Grove* (Morris) .. -GEO. P. a 
City Attorney. Refers to Morris Come 


Bighten’ ad os i cinta Ri Simmons 
ge City* (Ford). oa Xow 
El o* (Butler) . . ana, ue) — 





fers to Farmers & Merchants’ 





E. W. Arnold. 


ite to the Bank of Girard 
Lew H. Philli 


— to Bank of Girard and 





sion merchants. 

BARNETT, MILLER & BARNETT, Cor. 5th & Market 
sta. ‘Attorneys for Louisville Banking Co. and 
German Bank. Practice in State and Federal 
courts. Commercial, insurance and corporation 


law, ‘ialties. 
ALBERT BRANDEIS, Room 80, Lonisville Trust 
Bldg. Refers to Third National Bank and Ger- 
man Insurance k. 
Mayfield* (Graves) ........-..+0-+++-0+-+- R. O. Hester 
Maysville* (Mason).....................Milton Johnson 
Middiesbore (Bell) ............-..++.+-- Chas. A. Wood 
Mount Sterling* (Montgomery) --... ....-.- R. A. Chiles 
Newport* (Campbell)................- WILL H. LYONS 


fers to Newport, German and First Nat'l Banks- 


Owensboro* (Daviess)..............-... Chas. B. Rudd 
vaducah* (McCracken). .........- Thos. E. Moss 
Paris* (Bourbon)...........--.--.-- Mann & Ashbrook 
Prestonsburg* (Floyd)...............Areher & Friend 
Richmond* (Madison)................-.-- J. Tevis Cobb 
Russell (Greenup) .....--..---.--- .. Send to Greenup 
Russellville* (Logan)................-.- J. B. Coffman 
Somerset* (Pulaski). .......-.......--- J. P. Hornaday 
Taylorsville* (Spencer) ...............- Lew B. Brown 


Refers by permission to Bank of = saertee. 


Vanceburg* (Lewis)........--...+-..--- C. Halbert 
Versailles (Woodford) .. . ~ Field McLeod 
West Liberty” (Morgan). adenndecaccesage W. B. Lykins 
Winchester* (Clark).... .........-.. Beckner & J euett 
LOU ISIAN A. 
Alexandria* (Rapides) ................ LEVEN L. HOOE 
Refers to Rapides Bank. 
Bastrop* (Morehouse).................---- s.T 


- Baird 
Refers to Bastrop Sta'e Bank and Merchants & 
Farmers’ Bank at Monroe. 
Baton Rouge* (E Baton Rouge) 
Clinton (East Feliciana)...... .... ‘ 
Refers to Bank of Baton Rouge, “La., and Canal 


Donaldsonville* (Aacension) aeeeeseimnet Edmund Manrin 
Markeville* (Avoyelles)..................Wii -m Hall 








ORE (Baltimore) 
HODSON & HOOSON. 6 Lounges st., East. Com- 
mercial law a specialty. Collection depart- 
—_ mek a OS ee. er to any wholesale 


ALONZO M. HURLOGK, 506-7 Law Bldg. Practice 
in all the State and Federal Courts. Prompt 
attention to collections and commercial litiga- 
- Refers to National Bank of Ba'timore. 

W. H. RALEIGH, 10 Hopkins Place, 
Sakon Protective t & Collection 
reau Notary. Collections a specialty. G. W. 
S. Musgrave, Counsel. Refers to People’s 
— ae Nat. Bank, Nat'l — “Eee 

Commercial & Farmers’ Ban 





EDWIN: HARVIE SMITH, Gittings Bank K Building. 
Counsel Taxpa: ers’ Associati =. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of 
Bel Air* (Harford) ................... a & Rouse 
bridge* ( Picasa anata m. 0. Mitchell 
Crisfield (Somerset) ...... Send to Princess Anne Md. 
Cumberland’ (A ies wanmaitihdinabl DAVID A. ROBB 
Refers to | hird National Bank. General law and 
collections. 
Denton* (Caroline). 
Easton* (Talbot) .. 
Elkten* ‘Cecil) L. Marshall Haines 
Frederick* (Frederick) .............. BAKER JOHNSON 


Seaton deinen ARMSTRONG & SCOTT 

wn* ( = 

Counsel for Mechanics’ Loan & Savings Institute. 

Princess Anne* (Somerset)...... ......-. Gordon Tull 
Refers to Savings Bank of Somerset County and 
Bank of Crisfield. 





Salisbury* (Wicomico).. 

Snow * (Worcester). 

Ww RET SS 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Adams (Berkshire)......... ............-- v by 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































( 
BOSTON* (Suffolk) 


Brockton (Plymouth 
Brookfield (Worchester).............. Henry 


Cambridge* (Middlesex)........GILBERT A rive “PEVEY 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Dalton (Berkshire).................. Send to Pittsfield 
pton (Hampshire) . = to — 
Fall River (Bristol) ......... & Gim 
burg (Worcester) ‘ciiAfiLes * BLOOD 
BREED cacccoccose ased Russell 
Hadley (Hampshire) ........... wey = Holyoke 
Ha a. ETRE Sn ee ee John J. Winn 
sy cukibenatnniemems J. F. Stapleton, Jr 
‘ers to = National Bank of Holyoke. 
Lawrence (Essex).................-..---- Chas. U. 
Lee (Berkshire)......................------ 
Lowell (Middlesex).................. ye # WH: CONANT 
53 Central st. Refers to Prescott N 
> ( “eseaemerza pieiunciieeiiel ‘Bend . Pitchers 
Maiden ( Mididicsex) pnbeeninnnanceadiall 0. H iter 
Milford (Middlesex). .................... Jesse A. Taft 
New ‘ord ( —— LL. AEE Alex. 
sete tintin enceen tata N H. Jones 


ewburyport (Esse 
Northanypton* (Hempehire) eS. 


TARE AMERICAN LAWYER. 








-. Send to Fitchburg 
Philip E. by 4 
Day & Day 


CARPENTER & TOWLE, 10 Tremont st. General 
law practice and collections. Refer to Old 
ag ea ha International Trust Co. and 


FARNSWORTH & CONANT, Sears Bldg. Collections 
a — . Reference:—Freeman’s National 
Bank and Hamilton National Bank, Boston 

4AS. WILSON GRIMES. 47 Court st. Refers to Amer- 

ican oe Mills, Globe Newspaper Co. and 


J.B oe Co. 
fF. B. LIVINGSTONE, 905 Exchange Building 
eee | LORING & LORING, 31 State st. * Refer 
> Old lony Trust Co. ‘and the Globe Na- 


onal Bank. 

FRANK G. NESBITT & CO., Sears Bldg. Mercantile 
law and collections a ‘specialty. Chas. T. Cot- 
oa, Ee at =, Counsel. Refer to 

at’l Bank, Boston. (See card.) 

READS to LECTION & MERCANTILE AGENCY, 
(corporation) 20 Devonshire st. Augustine H. 
Read. Attorney at Law, president, Commission- 
er of Deeds Notary Public. Legal matters, 
depositions, collections and private investiga- 
tions. nefer to Continen National Ban 
C. F. Hovey & Co., Oliver Ditson Co., Jordan, 
Marsh & Co., Boston Daily Globe, L. G. Burn- 
ham & Co. and hundreds of firms throughout 
the country. Large force of attorneys. 

Herbert H. Chase 

Refers to Brockton National Bank. 







Irwin 
Refer to the Telephon County National Bank. 
(Long Distance Telephone). 
eer Geo. A. Prediger 
a Lad ~  Agcaitara National Bank. 
William 

















































































































































































Pi ae Vsthibcusneetun G. A. Pattie 
f | EEE, Nathaniel J. olden 
South Hadley Vilamapeldires ecieckameiote Send to Holyeke 


eet Hampdi 
Lace "BURT, 4 469 Main st. Collections 


ational Bank and Besse, Carpenter & Co. 
D. . WEBSTER, 431 Main st. Refers to First Na- 
iain anatsaiatiieasd G. Edgar Williams 
Waltham (Middlesex) ...................-. hos. ey 
Watertown (Middlesex)..............-. John E. Abbott 
Westfield (Hampden)....................- 
Refers to First National Bank. 
‘Westminster (Worcester)........... os to eo 


Adrian* (Lenawee)... ...........-.. Robertson & Clark 
Allegan* (Allegany)..........-. W. B. Williams & Son 


ceeener nl CI ceccsssessesed <* A Bennett 


Battle 
es? = hn 


Bellaire* (Antrim 
Benton Harbor (Berrien) 


Refers 
Brown City (Sanilac) 


Creswell Wo SEE ree Wilford Maciem 


Fe ‘atten 
PATRICK} wo aay wal 475 Main st. Refers to Pynchon 


‘orcester* (Worcester) 
RICE, KING & RICE. General practice. Collection 
i and depositions taken. References: 
4 Worcester bank or manufacturing firm. 
WOOD & WOOD, State Mutual Bldg All branches 
of legal work. Collections. Depositions. Re- 
fer to any National bank in Worcester. 


MICHIGAN. 


* (Al Divs vanikintns se cemotsniearies J. H. Cobb 


NID disso sncvensccccseccsccs M. Getzen 
fers to the — Bank of Sao ag 
Creek ooage ee 
= See VAN KLEECK & ANN 
pe hoe A insurance and real estate litigation, 

specialties. Attorneys for Merchants Exchange 
and Merchants & Manufacturers’ Exchange, 
troit. Refer also to Second National Ban 

City Bank and all city and county officials. 


oy & Guile 
Kelley 
to Farmers & Merchants’ Bank. 


bbeecanessstetenne ‘red A. Farr 
Refers to —e City Bank and Exchange Bank 
of D. Windsor. 


IT* (W: 
WILLIAM M. “TANUARY, 12 Telegraph Block. Mem- 
— ro a Law an of America. Re- 


Alge 
SAYLES & SAYLES. “10 Batlor Bldg. Commercial, 


Pontiac* (Oakland) 





tion an estate law 
EZaton Rapids (Eaton).............-.----- J. M, Corbin 
Flint* (Genesec)..........-.-------+--+ Edward 8. Lee 
‘ort (Benzie)......-..- cocce 
Fremont (Newaygo)..........-..-.:-.... A. F. Tibbits 
Grand Ledge (Eaton).........-..--- Cassius Alexander 


Vice-president and attorney State Savings Bank. 


QGladwin* PE asosn so cence secces J.T. Campbell 


ent) 
Sm*poL wooo 's Bt & yng ea Rooms 601-607 Michi- 


on een 
~~. and i collcetione. Behe & 4 


TAGGART, OKNAPPEN NR DENISON, 811-817 Michi- 

gan Trust ldg. Genera Be aod Cor- 

poration commercial law and collections. Refer 
Grand Rapids National Bank 


Hancock (Houghton)........... Dunstan & Hanchette 

eer Winfield S. Hanson 
Law, real estate _— collections. Reference: Citi- 
zens’ Exchange 

Houghton™ (Houghton) . wecccccccccessss Peay R. Gray 

EE  ciduvnnaxienecgioncns J. Horri = 
Refers to Webber Bros. B’k & Nom 4 . Sav's 

a (Gon -. ifawmmpenoer Belmont Waples 
ae arquette) ...........-.-. den oun 

Jackson (Jackson).............. FORREST C. BADGLE 
102 West Main street. 


* (Kalamazoo) cscoey Sennaeny S Gee 
L’ Anse* (Barge) p Su sencddosasadaveuagh Send to mo 4 
Lansing (Ingham)...............-..-.- wood & WO 
Refer to City Nai’ land Ingham Count % Banks. 
Manistee* (Manistee)..................- E. Benedict 
Marguette* (Marquette)...... -Chas. R. Brown & Son 
Midland* (Midland)................... M. H. Stanford 
Mount Pleasant* ( no seanee - a & McNamara 
Muskegon* (Muskegon)... --....R. J. MacDonald 
3 RE ae William J. Gilbert 
CA RAgAM) 2.000000. cccccccccccees H. C. Stoughton 
ree Dart & Dart 


Refer to S. Rosenthal & Son and First State Bank. 
pcbgeectesena: "Be John H Patterson 
Refers to First Commercial Bank. 


Port Huron* (St. Clair).............. John M. Gleason 


Refers to the Commercial Bank. 
Romeo (Macomb)................-- 3 6. THORINGTON 
my to —— National Ban 


E. . o— OREST, Eddy Bldg. (East Side.) Prac- 

— in all aga a and mae | i 

was ty oro equip collec- 

tion Qupartment. Refers” ay Second National 
Bank and Savings Bank of East Saginaw. 








Bad Dens GENO osc cce cccvccencesscecces Cc. L. Hall 
Sault Ste. Marie* Firat Nath eccenecss George A. Cady 
ay to the wher _ = this —- 
Sturgis (St. Joseph) urritt Hamilton 
Three Rivers (St. Joseph) 8. M. Constantine 

Refers to Three Rivers Nat'l and First State Banks. 
verse City* (Grand verse)...... Gilbert & Gates 
West Bay f eA sd Bay City 
West Branch LL. Snod grasa 
Ypsilanti (Weaktennw). seneeu D. C. Griffin 
MINNESOTA. 
a eee alkins & Calkins 
Albert Lea* (Freeborn) ...............- “ee ibbs 


)-- 

Refers to State Bank of Alden. 

— a nat 
rainerd (Crow Wing).............- Fiewing 
Canby (Yellow Medicine) Fitzsimmons 

DULUTH? (St. Louis) 

RICHARDS a, CRANDALL, 514 Chamber or Com- 
merce B dg. Collections and commercial busi- 
ness. a est grade references furnished on 


RICHARDSON & DAY. Commercial and 4 4 
a as —)o Refer to any ban 
and St. Paul National Bank, St. Paul. 
M. H. MCMAHON, 21 Exchange at Collections 
and commercial law. (See card. 
Faribault* (Rice) ...........-.....---+0---- L. A. Mott 
Falls (Otter Tail)..............- J.P. Williams 
) 
ey) 
(Todd) 
* (Blue Eartht).......... .... 
Minneapolis* (Hennepin) .... . Thomas Bros. Compan 
Montevideo* — eocecccccces Lynder A. Smi 
Moornead* (Clay) .........-.-..-..------ Edwin Adams 
PERS Ce? Cr pe secccccnccossccecess S. G. L. Roberts 


Refers to Bank of Rush City, 
State Bank of Pine City, Minn. 
Redwing* (Goodhue)..............-. Boynton & Stevens 
Rochester” (Olmsted) ..... ........ CHAS. C. WILLSON 
Refers to First National Bank of Rochester and to 


Minn., and First 


Hon. Chas. M. Start, Chief Justice of the Supreme 


Court of Minnesota. 


Saint Cloud* (Stearns)............... Geo. H. Reynolds 
rryit a5 ay (Watonwan)............ W.S. Hammond 
SAIN 


PAUL’ (Ramsey) 
TOMPKINS & BURR. N. 


Y. Life Bldg. General 
ractice. Well 


uipped collection depar! ment. 


fer to First National Bank, St. Paul, or 


Irving National Bank, New York. 


Saint Peter* (Nicollet)..................-- A. A. Stone 
S:illwater (Washington)............. S. Blair McBeath 
Wimnona* (Winona)..................- WEBBER & LEES 
Attorneys for Merchants’ Bank of Winona. 
Zumbrota (Goodhue)............+.----.- J. H. Farwell 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Aberdeen* (Monroe). ...............--.0--- G. C. Paine 


Bay St. Louis* (Hancoc 
Bowers & Chaffe. 
of New Orleans. 
Canton* (M 
Clarksdale (Coahoma 
Refers to the Citizens’ Savings & Loan Institution. 
Greenville (Washington) 


Refers to and attorney for the Citizens’ 


a. 


k) 
Refer to Hibernia Nat'l Bank 


pencccesccccoccuavessoecss F. B. Pratt 
D iwakeesedudendl John W. Cutrer 


seesennesy A. LEWENTHAL, Jr 
Collections. —— and insurance matters a 





Greenwood* (Leflore)............,Coleman & MoClurg 


Gulfport ( Dnawagsatecheanhiasencd T. M. Evang 
fers to Scranton State Bank at doranten, Miss, 
Hatticsburg" 0 ee ee G. W. ELLIS 
ers to the Bank of Commerce at this place, 
Holly BEODORRED occocs coccneneccccs F. Fant 
Jackson” ( Dies hebeewhent kel Brame & Alexander 
Meridian* (Lauderdale) .......... Cochran & 
wer em sh City* (Harrison)......... Send to G 
Natoh: — aly Adams).............. +--+» Ernest E. Browg 


CHARLES ES SOIT $ .. a. a. Refer to Bank 
0) Rosed 6, OF WhIiC Scott 
dent. (See card.) is presi 


Scranton* (Jackson). ... siininnndin dasindil Horace Bloomfield 
Wien Warren) ..............Shelton & Bruninj 
iliamsburg* (Covington)...............3. 0, Napier 


MISSOURI. 

Alton (Oregon) ...........---seeeeeceeess L. P. Norman 
Boonville* ( Je cncccccccccececs - W. G. Pendicten 
Brookfield (Lima)..................... J.B. Arbuthust 
BY CD cnccuscadecccessedssstuentns toe vi Engle 
OS rere ae C. A. Deni 
Cameron (Clinton)................ Turney & Goodrich 

Refer to all banks in Cameron or Plattsburg, Mo, 
Carroilton* (Carroll) ......... Losier, Painter & Morris 

* ( DD) cccceccccosace arrison & 

Chillicothe* (Livingston)........... Charles A. Loomis 
Clinton* mes D ecenubunninddiisced ames Parks & Son 


ey) 
oR. %G. Dun & Co. and Taney Nene / Bank, 


Gainesville" (Qaatht) ...ccccccoccecesecs G.T 
Attorney for Bank of Gainesville. 
Grant City* — edn edaandstooedecses W. 8. Gibson 
Hannibal (Marion) ...................... H. Fisher 
Refers to F iret Nat'l and German. American Banks. 
Independence (Jackson) .............. Jno. 3 Southern 
Jefterson a A ssn pescocecccaseococccscds J.C, 
Joplin (Jasper)............--... Galen & A. E. 
KANSAS ITY: (Jackson)....... Abbott & Pickard 
TE Coc vdsccctocccéscccssences = C. Storm 
Lexington* (Lafayette) ................ nae B. Shelwalter 


Macon” (Macon). eee --B. E. Guthrie 
ee. (Webster) 
J.P. Smi Refers to the Citizens’ Bank. 
Harry Fyan. Refers to the Citizens’ Bank. 
Maysville (DeKalb)... 









Memphis* (Scotland) . Smoot, Mudd & Wope 
Mexico* (Andrain) . ik R. Jesse 
Moberly* (Randolph). ‘orrest G. Ferris 
Neosho (Newton)..... . Ha 
Nevada* (Vernon) . Chas. E. Gilbert 
Osceola* (St. Clair). » 
Platte City * (Platte) . A. D. Burnes 
Blaff* (Butler) -E. R. Lents 
Pmnceton* —- cl Evans 
Rich Hill (Bates Geo. P. Huckeby 
Refers to Rich Hill Bank and ‘anes & Merch- 
ants’ Bank. 
St. Joseph* (Buchanan). ....... STAUBER & CRANDALL 
: American Bank Building. 
8T. LO 


tee w “GRANT, Suc. to Mills & Grant, 219 North 
“ st. Commercial and corporation law. Re- 
ers to American Exchan k, St. Louis. 

EDWIN’ S. PULLER, 609 & 610 Bank of Com'ce Bldg. 
Specialties : Corporation, insurance, commer. 

cial, probate law. Depositions taken. 

attention to interests of non-residents. 
tw State Bank, Franklin Bank and Scudder- 

Gale Grocery Co. 

Savannah* (Andrew). i. Rea & Tilson 
Sedalia*® (Pettis). .........ccecccooees 


wee weeeeeee 








Refers to any bank in Warrensbur; 


Webb City (Jasper)..............-.- Wittich & Devore 
MONTANA. atte 
Billings* (Yellowstone)..........-..-++-++- G. 
Bozeman* (Gallatin).............---++++++- J. L. Staats 
Butte* (Silver Bow)...........------ Charles O'Donnell 
Dillon (Beaverhead)..........--.+------ W. S. Barbour 
Glasgow* (Valley) .........------+-++++++- John J. Kerr 
fers to Lewis — Bank. 
me Falla ‘Natic asc gst & Comly 
efer to Great 3 Nation: 
Hamilton (Missoula) .......-..-.----+ Robert A. O'Hara 
Helena* (Lewis & Ularke).......--- Edward C. Russel 
Kalispell (Flathead)...........- oeecces McC. Winin nv 
Missoula* (Missoula)..........--------- A. L. DUN 
Refers to the Western Montana National ee 
White Sulphur Springs* (Meagher).....------ 
NEBRASKA. 
Ainsworth* (Brown)........--.--- A.W. Soattergea’ 
Auburn* (Nemaha)............----- Chas. P. Ed 
—— ee ‘ ‘ kigin, Se ee AL 
‘ers to o , Ne 
Beatrice* (Gage).........---- Griggs, Rinaker Bibb 
Benkelman* (Dundy).........++-++-+«2+s:*s 
Central City* (Mertick) cccecee evcoces J.E. ii 
Columbus (Platte) ..........--------- Albert bem 
David City~ (Butler).........----+---ses-+- -. ‘ 
Fairbury* (Jefferson).......--------- Jobn U. |] ~~ 4 
Falls City (Richatdson).....-.----- Michael ae 
Refers to First National Bank, Falls nA e 


Fremont” (1s dge)......-.--++-«00++- 
Refer to ag een Nativnal = D. Came 





Genev« (ti lmor)...... eovcceuesceese 
Gothenburg \aween) bebe ceccccecceces We A Glam 
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(Cla: ay) . H. pi MATTERS 
Hotere to First ane =a Union State Banks. 
* (Adams).... . Michael A. Hartigan 


is (Grant) 
Refers to the Bank of Hyannis. 
* (Buffalo) WARREN PRATT 
ors to City’ National Bank and Farmers’ Bank. 


(Lancas py 
BROWN & SUMPTER, pth 
and secure claims 
nanweve. al Bank. A 


: “Maden 
Refers to First Wational Bank of iste 
WoCook* (Red Willow) -Hugh W. Cole 
Nebraska City’ John C. Watson 
Norfolk* (Madison) .Geo. A. Latimer 
forth Platte* (Lincoln). J. 8. d 
Oakdale* ( Antelope) .-.-M. B. Putney 


)maba* (Douglas: 
‘ A. $. CHURCHILL, fox. Atterney General of Ne- 
. Life Bldg. Refers to 


braska) Suite 516 N 
any bank in Omaha. 
WARREN SWITZLER, Nebraska Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Attorney for Ne ‘braska Nationai k. 
@Neill* (Holt). .. V. Golden 
Refers to First National Bank of Owain 
Ord" (Valley) Th 
Pawnee City* (Pawnee) " 
Pender* (Thurston) R. G. Strong 
Refers to State Bank of Pender and First Nat. B’k. 
Rising City (Butler) Send to David City 
Bushville* (Sheridan) ..................... C. Patterson 
Sebuyler’ (Colfax) : E. F. Hodsden 
feward* (Seward) .............. 5. C. Lan, 
South Omaha ( Douglas) 
ED, ccvcancuséennsonseaneht ie O 
Wayne* (Wayne). ° 


York* (York) 


We collect, adjust 
mig in Nebraska. 
TT Attorney for First 





jorham ( ) 

jreat Falls (Strafford) 
Keene* (Cheshire) 
laconia* (Belknap)... 


Send to Somersworth 
Batchelder & Faulkner 
-+s+--.Jewett & Plummer 
Lancaster* (Coos) Fletcher Ladd 
Manchester (Hillsboro)...Burnham, Brown & Warren 
Nashua* [eee A 
Newport’ ( ivan) . 8. t 
Peterboro (Hillsboro) . .Jam 
Refers to the First National Bank of Peterboro. 
Portamonth (Rockingham William H. Paine 
Strafford) Send te Somersworth 
Wm. F. Russell 


Whitefield (Coos) . ccnecoeancocecete b Wright 
Welfooro (Carroll. ee 


aar dain. 





(Hud 


- Daulke 

(Burlington) inane E. a 
Brook (Somerset) 

(Camden) Citas. L. TR FCAMPRELL 

317 Market, st. Prompt attention to all business. 


+o May) Jas M. E. Hildreth 
nion) RICHARD F. HENRY 


m* (Hunterdon) 
id* (Monmouth) 
Refers to Central National Bank 


City* (Hudson) 
4 Oakland ave. 
Branch (Monmouth) 
homas P. Fay (of Fay & Van Note). 
Clarence G. Van Note (of Fay & Van Note). 
uan (Monmouth) Parker & Pearce 
an yey 


DANIEL F. BYRNE, 22 Clinton street. Collections 
a Or y. 

WILLIAM P. MARTIN. 

Branswick* (Middlesex) Warren R. Schenck 

Refers to National Soak of New Jersey and Peo- 


ple’s National Bank 
City (Cape May ). Albert A. Howell 


Refers to Central os rust Co. 





Trenton* (Mercer) 

THE MERCER LAW & COLLECTION AGENCY, 103 
East State st. H. Le ny Be ate, Attor- 
ney at Law, — Refer to Broad Street Nat'l 
Bank and m Trust & Safe Deposit Co. 

Woodbridge (Middlesex) Send to New Brunswick 
Woodbury* (Gloucester) David O. Watkins 


NEW MEXICO. 
Albuqu ~ - amnegnnd 
Clayton* ion).. 
pe —. wandesende 


ol 
Santa Yor Santa : 


Albany* (Albany) ....Countryman, ‘Da Bois & Bevans 
Ams (Montgome: ).......... Sullivan & Barke 
Tnderwood, Storke & Seward 

7” .... Arthur E. Clark 

.. » Carver, “Deyo & Jenkius 

rt Csensee) Rdsenksatsseaane Send to Rochester 
( 

_ P. PHILIP, 26 Court st. Refers to Nassau 
at'l Bank and the German-American Bank. 
POWELL S DAMRON, 396 Fourth st 

Buffalo* ( 

CHARLES: R. & CLARENCE U. CARRUTH, 53 & 54 
White Bldg, also 309 Broadway, New York City. 
Careful and conscientious attention given to 
all kinds of legal business, including collections 
and ee Refer to Vity Bank and Ger- 
man Bank 

CLINTON & CLARK, 1012 Guaranty Bldg. 
Marine Bank ot Buffalo. 

Cambridge (Washington) ‘ ? 
Refers to Jerome B. Rice & Co 

Canandaigua™ (Untarie) ... 

Refers to McKechnie & C 0., 

Carth —-- ‘ Frank T. Evans 

Catekill* (Geeen . James B. Olney 
Refers to Catekili Nat'l and Tanners’ Nat’) Banks. 

Charlette(Monroe) ................ Send, to Rochester 

Chatham (Columbia) E. Barrett 
Refers to State Bank, Chatham, N i 

College Point (Queens)............ Send to A -~— 

Cornia g* (Steuben) F. Wiliams 

Cortland* (Cortland)........... JOHN é ‘WINSLOW 
Refers to First Nat. B’k and Postmaster of Cortland. 

ener Covtngmtene O60666 cencaocanseeses B. G. Foss 

Dunkirk (Chautauqua) Stearns & Warner 

Pairpo Robert T. Turner 


Flushing (Queens)................ Send to Whitestone 
Fulton (Oswego)..... Frederick G. Spencer 
Geo. L. 


& L.A 


Auburn* (Cayuga) 
Batavia* (Genesee) . 
Binghamton* (Hroome) 
Brock 
— 


Refer to 
Eliot B. Norton 


Seedsmen. 
Henry M. Field 


; banke Ts 


Gouverneur (St. Lawrence) 
Refers to Bank of Gouverneur. 
Homer (Cortland) 
Honeoye Falls (Monroe) 
Hornelisville (Steuben).............. Chas. Conderman 
Hudson* (Columbia) P 
Ithaca* ay SEE 
Jamestown (Chautang Fowler & “Weeks 
Refer to J ——— > m National Bank 
Johnstow u* (Fulton) ...... FAYETTE E. MOYER 
Refers to Bradstreet's and the as Bank. 
Keeseville (Essex) 
Refers to Keeseville National —* 
Kin wt (Ulster) 
Atkins, 43 John st. 
Fiational Bank. 
Howard Chipp, 29 Estrand 
Bank of Kondout. 
Lookport* (Ni err 
Malone (Frank!in) 
References: People 
Marathon (Cortland)... 
Middletown ( 
Mount Vernon ( 
Newburg (Oran 
New Rochelle ( . John F. Lambden 
NEW YORK* (New York) 
FRANK C. BARKER, 44 Pine st. Refers to Hide & 
Leather National Bank. 
CARTER, —— & DWIGHT, Suite 150-160, 96 
Broadway, and 6 Wall st. (See card.) 
MELVILLE, MARTIN & STEPHENS, Equitable Bldg, 
20 Broadway. (Henry Melville, William £ 
Martin and Amos H. Stephens). 
ALFRED B. OSGOODBY, 52 & 53 Knickerbocker 
Bldg, Cor. 5th ave. & 14th st. Refers to Four- 


teenth Street Bank. 
POWELL & DAMRON (Omar Powell. W. C. Damron), 
206 Broadway, N. Y., and 396 Fourth st., Brook- 
lyn. Counsel for Gilbert Elliott Law Co and 
or Attorneys’ and Agencies’ Association. 
— attention to litigated cases in State and 
ted States courts. (See card back page.) 
RUSSELL, ROBINSON & WINSLOW, 258 Broadway. 
Consulting Counsel: Building & Loan Associa- 
, Insurance and Corporation Law 
JAMES. ¢. SPENCER, St. Paul Bidg, 220 Broadway. 
General law practice and c nsulting counsel. 
0. B. THOMAS, 35 Wall st. General law practice. 
Collection de artment. Crnsulting counsel. 
FRANK T. WELLS, 44 Pine st. Refers to People’s 
Trust Company of Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
Niagara Falls (Niagara)........... Ely, haw | & Cohn 
Ogdensburg (St. Lawrence ax: A. Goldstone 
Olean (Cattaraugus).. ‘ reas rick W. Kruse 
Oneida (Madison) Burke & Brewer 
Refer to National State Bank, Farwers & Merch- 
ants’ State Bank, and Central Bank. 
Oneonta ( ) J F. Thompson 
Refers to First National Bank 
--8. M. Coon 


Refers to Kingston 
Refers to National 


Joshua Gaskill 
FREDERICK G. PADDOCK 
at']| & Farmers’ Nat’lBanks. 
eanedead Send to Cortland 
.John C. R. Taylor 
“Ostrander & Crawford 
.Jonathan Deyo 


Diakeas 
estchester) . 


Oswego" (Oswego) ............ 
Owego" (Tioga) 


Deccccceces 


Peekskill (Westchester 
Penn Yan* (Yates)...... ascseceeeeeeees-dObn T. Knox 
Clinton 


macuducedsesédatind . A. Kellogg 
Potedam oe W. M. Hawkins 
eermance 


Refer to 


Rhinebeck (Dutchess) aoe Heermance 

Riverhead* (Suffolk). .........-.ccce--ceess J. W. HAND 
Refers to Riverhead Savings Bank and Suffolk 
County } —_ 


( 
BROWN & POOLE, (Selden §. Brown, Harry Otis 
Poole) 337 &338 Powers Bldg. Practice 
ate Ss we courts. 


JOHN &. MANNING, Wilder Bldg. Special attention 
collections. Refers to Traders’ 
or any of the City banks. 

counsel 


). 

(Oneida) - as----.--- MCMAHON & MASON 

Refer to First National Bank, Rome Gas Light Co. 5 

Rome Electric Works and Rome at Sentinel.’ 

Rondout (Ulster) .. Send to Kingston 

Salamanaca (Cattara & Spencer 
Sandy Hill ( Washin 


Grenville 
fers ome — National Bank of Sand Hil 
P. BUTLER 


ie) 
Refer to the Schoharie County Bank. 
free op (Monroe) Send to Rochester 


Syra one 
yWILLARD A. GLEN, 36-38 Wieting Block. 
attention given to collections and 
litigation in all of the State. Refers to 
Third National Bank. 
WILSON & COBB, Third National Bank Bldg. Re- 
ter to Third National Bank. 


Warrensburgh (Wa arren) S. M. 
Refers to Hon. John F. Dillon, New York City, 
off A. H. Sawyer 


Ref ty Bank at Long Island City. 
Yonkers (Westchester . Wm. C. Kellogg 
NORTH CARGLESS. 

Ashboro* m. C 
e* (Buncombe) 

W. E. BREESE Jr., Rooms 7, 8 & 9 First Nat'l Bank 
B Ref Western Carolina Bank and 


soc anerehant Refer to the Battery Park Bank 
rs ‘er ° ar 

and Western Carolina Bank. 

Carthage* (Moore) ...JNO. W. HINSDALE. Collections. 
Charlotte* (Mecklenburg) Clarkson & Duls 
Durham‘ (Durham) & ys 
Elizabeth City* (Pasquotauk) 

Fayetteville* (Cumberland) 


er to 
Piedmont Bank, or any — 4... t— in 
Greensboro. + 


W.R. 
A. D. Reynolds, Bristol, T: 
wc: Walser & Waleer 


Frank Armfield 
Refers to Pata ae of yee and the Na 


B. ANDREWS, Jr. Refers to 
ey 


Commercial law. 
— N Bank. 


Southern Railway Co. 
JNO. W. HINSDALE.  Deteenees: 
Raleigh and Fayetteville, 
Court Judges of N. C.; 
Dunham, uckley & Co., Mutual Reserve 
Life Assoc., New York; Penn ye Life 
‘Assoc., Philadelphia; Strouss Bros. 
Baltimore. Compiler of the Abstract 7” the 
a Laws of North Carolina in the 
AN BANK REPORTER. 
ey (Richmond). .....-.-.Cameron Morrison 
Roxboro* (Person).............- -Wm. D. Merritt 
Refers to the People’s ) Bank of Roxboro. 
Gidney & Webb 


Send to Jefferson 
ae & Stubbs 

JONES & PATTERSO 
Refer 


paris of the State. 
to Wachovia and People’s National Banks. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
CK* (Bari ) 
A. T. PATTERSON, successor to Newton & Patterson. 
Refers to the Sismarck Bank. 
Devil's Lake* (Ramsey) E. A. mamens 
Refers to First National Bank } Devil’s Lak 
Dickinson* (Stark 





) 
Reters to First National Bank 
Ellendale (Dickey) ....... eececcenccs 
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wry AC BaR 
. H. BA tt hen nog 8 & 9 Morton Block, Broad- 
—t oe dire mptly attended to. 
va 3 MORRILL ational Bank Block. 
ers toFirs' an RedRiver Valley Nat Banke 
8. en Roberts. Refers to Red River Valley Nat'l 
Bank and First National Bank 
Grafton* (Walsh).. naebebel -Phelps & Phelps 
sont ie, to Gratton National Bank. 
rand Forks* (Grand Forks) 
GEORGE A. BANGS. Refers to Merchants’ National 
Bank of this city and to Wardner, Bushnell, 


Glesner Co af Chicago. 
TRACY R. BANGS. Kefer to Merchants’ Nat’) B’k. 
LEDRU GUTHRIE. Cua practice. Refers to 


























































































































e First National Ban 
Hillsboro" | (a REL e eee J. F. Selby 
Mandan* (Morgan) Leacieilidaieteiblnininas eesaauhieincaiadaan B. W. Shaw 
Northwood (Grand Forks) .............. M. V. Linwell 
ES SS ea Charles H. Stanle 
Valley City* (Barnes).......... -MARTIN E. REMME 








Refers to First National Bank and any business 
house in Valley City. 






































Wahbpeton* (Richland). ................. W. E. Purcell) 
OHIO 
BEE” GEIR on ccucnsovenncecenecencss Otis & Otis 
EE inn channnckennhegrancdan’ D. E. Rogers 
Refers to the Alliance Bank 
Amherst eee 











See Elyria 
.J. W. Roberta 
. Willard Belknap 

Refers to Ashtabula Bank Co. & Farmers’ Nat. B’k. 
Ashville (Pickaway).................. G. W. Morrison 
Athens* (Athens) 

L. A. KOONS. Refers to Bank of Athens. General 
law and collections. Notary public and eteno- 
grapher. Business for non-residents given 
prompt attention. 

James F. Brown. Refers to Bank of Athens. 











































































































Barnesville (Belmont)...... ..........-. Petty & Crew 
Batavia* (Clermont) ... .Swing & MeDonald 
Bellefontaine* (Logan) . came & Newell 
Blanchester (Clinton)..............-...- Jos. M. Brant 











Bewling Green* (Wood).... ...... VINCENT J. WALTZ 
Refers to First National and Commercial Banks. 
General law and collections. Business for mercan- 
tile houses. non-residents and others given prompt 
attention. Notary and a in office. 







































































Bremen (Fairfield) ........... ..Send to St. Mary’s 
Bryan* (Williams)..................-.-John B. White 
] FETE) -nocccescccnncces Edward Vollrath 
( ES ETE LE J B. Worley 
ee pee ie Ee 7 D. . s riggs 
Cambridge* (Guernsey)............ .. eo. E. m 
Camden Preble) 5 Frank G. Shuey 

Canal Fulton (Stark)...............--- A. J. Kittinger 
Soe (Stark) 














SAMUEL BURGERT, Rooms 3 and 7 Eagle Block. 
Practices in all courts. Notary Public and 
waewsming ir — a Refers to any bank 


MILLER! r POMERENE. ( Contral Savings Bank Bldg. 

Kefer to any bank in the city. 
ly, eae Amos Bixby 
Carrollton* (Carroll) . ....-.--Mortland & Flood 

Refer to the J. B. ‘Cummings Bank Co. 

CF EES LE John Kramer 
Cheshire (Gallia)...................Send to Gallipolis. 
Chillicothe* (Ross)..................--- Wilby G. Hyde 
CINCINNATI* (Hamilton, 

SCOTT BONHAM, Lincoln Inn Court, 519 Main st. 
Refers to National Lafayette Bank. General 
law and collections. Special attention to in- 
solvency and probate matters. Practice in 
State and Federal courts. Depositions taken. 
Notary and stenograpLer in othice. 

WM. E. BROOKS, Rooms 15 & 16 Carlisle Bldg. 
Special attention to commercial litigation, col- 
lections, probate, insolvency and attachment 
— 3 hy telephone. Notary and 

tenograph 

BENJAMIN H. COX, 36 East Fourth st. Corpora- 

on and commercial litigation. Refer to Merch- 
ante’ National Bank. 

( Refersto Franklin Bank, Ar- 
| mour Packing Co. and any busi- 
ness house or commercial agency 
in the city. Commercial law, as- 
ALFRED GROVES, | siguments, corporation and gen- 
i. eral practice in any court. Re- 
507 Johnston Bidg. } ports promptly made. No charge 
| unless successful. Notary and 
stenographer in office. Collec- 
tion charges—10% on first $100; 
| 5% in excess to $1,000. Usual 

(division with attorness. 
DAVIDSON, st. Paul Bldg, 111 E. Fourth st. 
Genera law practice and collections. Commer- 
litigation. ee to Equitable Nat'l Bank. 

JOHNSON & LEVY, Chamber of Vommerce buuia.ng 
Refer to Equitable National Bank, Members of 

Attorneys National Clearing House. 
ROBERT P. WARGITT, 65 & 6t Blymyer Bldg, 514 
- Main st. Commercial, probate and corporation 
poe me given prompt and vigorous 
tion. Refers to First National Ban 
orto P PFLEGER, 483 Johnston Bldg. Reters to 
Fourth National and German National Banks. 
Claims against insolvents, replevins and at- 
— specially attended to. Commercial 


WINKLER & ROGERS, 601 & 602 Johnston Bidg. 
References: Union Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
Louis Amber; , Co., M. & A. Isaacs, H. & G. 
Feder and H. Wolff & Co. Prompt and efficient 
collection department. Depositions caretully 
taken. Corporation, commercial and insur- 
ance law. 





































































































































































































































































































Circleville* me oe eg>eansonepeeten H. A. Weldon 


Cleveland™ (Cuyahog: 
me. ae RICE, €05-606 Cuyahoga Bldg. Refer 
r jobbing house in Cleve 

FRANK R R. TMERCHA T, 613 Society tor Savings Bldg. 
Refers to First National Bank, Standard Sew- 
ing ~ om gS a. and The Loew Filter Co. of 

tion and general law. 

NOBLE. PINNEY re ILLARD, Society for Savings 
Building. Attorneys for Cleveland Sav ings & 
Banking Co. Refer to Cleveland Trust Co. and 
Union Nat onal Bank of Cleveland. Corpora- 
tion and commercial law. Stenographers and 


a a office. 

HART, CANFIELD & CALLAGHAN, 306-39 Beckman 
Bidg. Refer to Central Nanonal Bank, Dime 
Savings & Banking Co , Singer Mfg Co., W.J 
O'DonnellF levator Co. and Barrett rewing a 

WM. E. PATTERSON, 201 Mohawk Bldg. Com- 
mercial, probate and corporation law. Special 
attention to mercantile collections. and com- 
mercial litigation. Correspondence attended 
to without delay. All business of non-resi- 
dents given promet attention. Refers to Dime 

Savings & Banking Co., Cleveland; Dollar 
Savings Bank, Wheeling Drug Co., W ‘heeling, 
W. Va.; First National Bank, Belmont, O.; 
National Collecting Co., Cincinnati; The Bris. 
tol Mercantile Agency, Peoria, Ill.; Publish- 
ers’ Collecting Agency, St. Paul, Minn.; News 
Publishing Co., Cumberland, Md. ; The E. C. 
Penfield Co, Philadelphia; ‘The Lewis Com- 
mercial Agency, Allen B.W risley Co., Chicago. 

ARTHUR A. SIEARNS, 815 Society tor Savin 3 Blag. 

General practice in all State and Federal courts. 
Prompt attention to collections and commercial 
litigation. Notaries and stenographers in office 
 e' depositions. Refers to State Na 


JAS. = WILLIAMS, 204 Superior st. Commercial 

a Depositions. Refers toCen- 

and Union Nat’! B’ks and Sav. & Trust Co. 

JOHN NO. “WINSHIP, Blackstone Block. -Keters w 
Cleveland — Bank. 


Couns (Frankhn 
F. F. OALBERY, 119% South High st. Attorney 
fen Commercial National Bank and Sessions & 
Co., Investment Bankers. 
ALBERY & DILLON, 1194 South High st. Steno- 
grapher and } Notary for depositions. Refers to 
vhio National Bank, Commercial Nat'l Bank, 
any Judge or wholesale house in Columbus. 
Arnold & Morton, Huntington Building. 
Brinker & Brinker. 
Columbus Grove (Putnam) ...........-. Guy B. Killen 
Corning (Perry)....-..----- coe secccccese T. M. Potter 
Covington (Miami) 
J. H. Marlin. 
J. Guy O'Donnell. 
aaa Falls (Summit) ............... C. N. Russell 


On €. BEE VBEEGULY, Davis aS py and com- 
eorTscnALL “i CRAWFORD.” : to 4 ‘Beckel Bldg. 
to all ban 








ks. 
.. tee snccoscncecesesseoses M. E. Orcutt 
OE CED cncoccccccncccseecccas Huston & Curl 
Delphos (Alicn)........-.000e-eeee--+ Horace A. Revye 
Dennison (Tuscarawas) ..........-....--- A. W. Elson 
East Liverpool (Columbiana). . b & Grossh 
Eaton* (Preble)..........--.--..-++-++- Edmond 8. Dye 
Elyria*® (Laraln)........20.cc0-cccccs cess LEE STROUP 
Refers to National Bank of Elyria. 
Findlay* (Hancock)..............---..-+-- John Baker 
DED SOE caccaccecne  sscveee T. P. Johnston 
Refers to Robbins Bros. & Co., jewelers. 
Fremont* (Sandusky) -...-........-.-..---- F. E. ~~ 
Galion (Crawford)............+-++-s++-- J. W. Co 
Gallipolis’ (Gallia)......... .-T. E. BRADBURY 


Refers to First National Bank. Special attention 
to cominercial and probate practice. Notary and 
stenographer in office. 


I CEI ioc ons cténcicccntpenntecie See Elyria 
Greenville* (Darke).... .......--.- Knox, Martz & kup 
Hamiltonu* (Butler).............. ROBERT P. HARGITT 


Commercial probate and corporation law. Refers 
to First National bank. Also offive in Cincinnati. 


Hillsboro* (Highland)..-........-.......- —— & — 
ee | rrr en M. 
Ironton* (Lawrence) ........ .......... Geo. Ww. key 


Refers to Firat, Second and Citizens’ Nat'l] Banks 
and county officers. General law and collections. 
Business for non-residents given prompt attention. 
Notary public. 


Jackson* (Jackson) ...........----ss00-- E. C. Powell 
Jeflerson* ( \shtabula).................. T. E Hawley 
errr rrr ee Send to Ravenna 
Kentun’ (Hardin)................. ee. & Jobn-on 
Lancaster’ (Fairfield)...... ........... M. Strickler 
Lebanon* (Warren)............. shtenas &. J. Shawhan 
Leetonia (Columbiana). .............. John B. Morgan 
Leipalic (Putmam)... ..-ccccccccccccseceses J. H. Loub 
EEGRD CRM oo cscenvececssccovesé Cable & — 
Lisbon* (Columbiana)..................-- J. A. Martin 
Lo an* (Hocking) 

. S 4H. Bright 

. irgil C. Lowry. 

London* (Madison). ...........-.-... Lincoln & woo 
Lorain (Lorain)..........--0+++-.- D. H. AIKEN 


General law and collections. Business y's non- 
residents given promptattention. Notary in offire 
Refers to Penfield Ave. Savings Bank and Lorain 
Savings & Banking Uo. 





Malta (Morgan)........-....-- Send to McConnelsville 








—————— 

wGolecttne, lean apeciaiy. “Attorney LA tee 
zens’ Savings Ban 

eee Cina Nati Ban weet & Lupey 
and Marietta Mf; g.C Attorneys for R. G. 


& Co. and Snow- Church Co. General law 

Notary and stenograpber in yg) — 
Marion* (Marion)................ - McNeal & Sons 

Refer to the ¥ armers & Mc pall SL Bank Co. 
Martinsville (Clinton) 


Maryaville* (Uniun)...................... J. : ume 
Massillon* (Stark) ........-....... Orlando C. Volkmor 
Refers to the Union Nat'l and oo Nat'l Banks, 
= ee neg ousess ccdesecsnens . F. Brickman 
eConnelsville* (Morgan)......... ...... 
+ nar (Medina).. celle PEAR > ay Foster 
iamisburg (Mont gomery) Sidensnonnsen ay 
Middietown ( sutler)................ Doty & faheiter 
Minster (Auglaize) ................Send to St. Mary's 
Mount Sterling (Madison) . babe te Mite rhell & Tanner 
Mount Vernon™ (Knox).............. Cooper & Moore 
Newark (Licking) ........-..-........ Fulton & Fulton 
New Comerstown (Tuscarawas)... ...... E. E. Lindsay 
New Philadelphia* (‘Tuscarawas)........ J. F. kK 
North Baltimore (Wood)............. W. H, Meine 
pg ee errr G RAY CRAIG 


Business for non residents given prompt attention, 
City solicitor and attorney for R. G. Dun & Co, 
Refers to First National Bank. * 


Ottawa* (Putmam)...............06. Charles 'T. Malone 
Painesville* (Lake).. a+ee-eeee. Tuttle & Tuttle 
Piqua (Miami)..................+.... Jamison & Davis 
Port Clinton* (Ottawa)...........-.. -George A. True 
Pt. Washington (Tuscarawas) .Send toNewComerstown 
th* (Scioto).......... DEVER ° MCCORMICK 


“CLAIMS COLLECTED IN COLD BLoo 
Ravenna" (Portage) 

H. > my Refers to First and Second Ne 

onal Banks. 

Cc. o INGELL. Refers to Second National Bank 
and any business house in Kavenna. All 
business given prompt attention, inclu ng 
probate and collections Notary Public. 

E. W. Maxe pv. Refers to First and Second Nae 
tional Banks of Ravenna. 


Ripley (Brown) ..........-...++--. ecces. W.D.Y¥ 
Roseville (Muskingum)............ re Ww. Williams 
Refers to Wilham Dunn and L. 8S. Keldow. 
Salem (Columbiana)................ Tay lor & io 
Salineville —— baésedamecheeenas L. ¢ 
Sandusky * (Erie)...... GEORGE A. BLACKFORD 
All legal ~~ “ai iven en prompt attention. Refers 
to Second Nation 
I vn sccccccccastdeggans Jno. D. White 
Springtield™ (Clark). .......... ..- John C. Bassett, Jr 


Book walter Block. Refers to Lagonda ag! a 


St. Clairsville* ‘Belmont .............. D.H 

=. > ee 8 alas nee i cageavceavenee ome” H. x 
OfferBon) .......0000--20e--- 

—- OG allias Geakesskstacaunaaul — io Calpe 

, fo) Serre 

Toledo* (Lucas 


CHITTENDEN & CHITTENDEN, Drummond Block. 

mmercial law and collections a specialty. 

Refer to Ketcham National Bank, Merchants& 

Clerks Savings Bank, and wholesale trade of 
city in general. Depositions taken in office. 

H. C. ADAMS. Refers to any bank in Toledo. 


Commercial law a specialt 
HENRY S. BUNKER, R, 300-308 The Valentine. Gen- 


eral practice in “all courts, State and Federal. 
Refers to Holcomb and Ketcham Nat'l Banks; 
also The Bradstreet Co. of Toledo. 

JOHN R. CALDER, Spitzer Bldg. General law and 

collections. Business tor non-residents given 
rompt attention. Notary public in office. 
Refers to David Robison, Jr., & Sons, bankers, 
- and Nortbern National Bank. 
L. H. PIKE, 301 Gardner Building. Refers to the 
Northern National Bank. 
Toronto (Jefferson). ..........-.-----.+++- 8. B. Taylor 
Uhbricheville (‘Tuscarawas)..... d 
Upper Sandusky (W y andot). os 
Urbana* (Champaign)..........-.------- 

Refers to Nat coal Bank of Site = ‘co 
go Naiional Bank. 
jert* (Van Wert)..........- 

vue Sc ncunaancece<nss .£ 
W apakoneta* (Auglaize).......... 
Warren* (Trumbuli)............---.- B 
wares + ag . Lah tee Pena ge W. 
e 
ra to the Commerc’ oa m 








Waverly* (Pike) ...........+.-++- Charles 

Wellston (Jackson) .............-..++---- A. E. Jacobs 
Refers to First National Bank of W oes. 

Wellsville (Columbiana)...........-.----- L. Wells 

Wilmington* (Clinton)..... Slone, Martin z ( Jevenget 

Weooster* (Wayne) ...........--.000 James E. Say 
Refers to the Wooster National Bank. 

Yellow Springs (Greene).........---..--. S. W. Dakin 


Youngstown” (Mahoning).........-. av Calvin be 
Zanesville (Muskingum) ...............A. A. F 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 





Refers to "e. Pitts, Clerk District Court.Gu 
er* (Kingfisher o.-- : cove nave TON & SMITH 
‘ers to Bank of gfisher and Comme’ 
Mulhall (Logan)...........---.--+-+2++ Rinaldo bi 
red to —_ of Mulhall and People’s 
lockton, Iowa. 
Nowkirk* (Kay)........... -c--0------ William Rouse 
Norman* (Cleveland). 
oe eee 
* (Noble) .......- 
Stillwater" (Pavne)............-+-++«-Sterling . 









aioe, fe okt lL 









i ee eee 


air * aroeo° 


2o25 SH * 
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OREGON. 
* (Ciateee seeeeeececencoces sna R. Kanaga 
moet (LODE) ..ccccccccccsccces coccce H. D. Norton 
Retere | to First National Bank at pawns lace. 
Langlois Curry). — Upton 
fers to Thrift & ‘Langlois, Langiois Ores. 
d* (Multnomah)..... pacers ONS & EMMONS 
business a 6 
Salem Ray A A ne & Figuing 
The Dalles* (Wasco) ..... Mays, apne. &w 
Union* (Union) ceneeeesesereccsessseasensO . H. Maresh 
Refers to Farmers & Traders’ Nat’! B’k, ‘LaGrande. 


PENNS weve’. 
Abegheny a de poccepecsea cCready & Moore 


4 SCHAAD SY, Dist. Attorney for 2 reo) county. 
ans os to Allentown or Second 


CTISENRING & br 940 Solicitors for First 
National Bank of my = 
zon W. Porter, Matee 1 Mi 
AORACE G. STOVER oom 6 rn MI icholson Bldg. 
Refers to Fi First Nati 


Ashland (Schuylkill) ........-----+--+++- W. C. Devit 
Refers to the Citizens’ National Bank. 

Beaver Falls (Beaver) ..........-.. Gilbert <s  eepent 

onte* (Centre) ..........----seee0-- John M. Dale 
Bethlehem (Northam —-- -Send to South Bethichem 
Bloomsburg* (Columbia).......... Charles G. Barkley 
Bradford (McKean) .............+--..---- W.H. Byles 
Brockwayville (Jefferson).......... H. B. McCullou, eb 


Brookville* (Jefferson) .. Alexander C. &Jobn M. W 
Refer to the National Bank of Brookville, Pa 

Carbondale (Lackawana) James E. Burr 

Carlisle” (Cumberiand) ........ ; Berg, Jr 
Refers to the Carlisle Deposit Ban 

Chambersb (Franklin)..,...... NowARD F. NOBLE 
Refers to alley National Bank of Chambersburg 
and First National Bank of Greencastle, Pa. Gen- 
eral law and collections. Business for non-resi- 
onan iven promptattention. Charges reasonable, 





WED ccccccve ccousescesuts 4. A. Cochran 
Gaten (Clarion) pocecscasesovensiecses Reid & Maffett 
Refer to the First and Second National Banks. 
Cleartield* (Cleartield)............. se00-- Fred. Betts 


Refers to County National Bank “and Clearfield 

National Ban 
Cen nullsvilio (Fayette) eccesccoctes ocenee 4 
Coudersport* (Potter) ......-..--- +--+. 

Refers to First National Bank of Giuderaport. 
Danville* (Montour)................. 


Easton* (Northampton)...... W. S. in KinwPATRICK 
(Wm. 8. —~ Ex-Attorney-General 
ris Kirkpatrick, U.S. Commissioner), 8. W. Cor. 
Centre Square. 

Emporium* (Cameron) ................-. C. W. Shaffer 


fers to the First National Bank of Emporium. 


* (Erie) 

HAROLD M. STURGEON. Refers to Second Nat'l 
Bank and Ball & Colt, bankers. General law 
and collections. Business for non-residents 
will receive panes attention. 


Franklin® (Venan, aacdne -F. L. Kahle 
Refers: to Fran lin Sav. Bank & International B’k. 
bas ~ * (ABA. cccceccec ccedcccces ae Sheely 
fers to ae National Bank of Gore Hrd? 
Greensburg* ( Westmoreland) . a er RAVE 
Greenville (Mercer) ii ecennseneeeieaee ‘ackard 


Harrisburg" (Daupbin) 

W. JUSTIN CARTER, Room 2, Kelker Bldg. Refers 
to Harrisburg Trast Co. and Harrisburg Na- 
tional Bank. 

H. L. Nisaley, 7 North 3d s' 

8. S. yym Refers to the — Trust Co. 

Wolfe & ley. Refer to Harrisburg Nat'l Bank. 

ton (Luserne)...... .... soe John J. Kelley 

Refers to Hazelton National Bank. 

Hollidaysburg* (Blair)................John M. Snyder 
Honesdale’ (Wayne) . T. Searle 


Hummelstown (Dauphin).............. F. T. Schaffner 
Huntingdon’ (Huntingdon)........... Horace B. Dunn 
lobmatown (Cambria) .................--- H. H. Kuhn 
ter* (Lancaster)............ Junius B. Kaufman 
48 North Duke et. 

vbe* (Westmoreland) ......... Frank B. Hargrave 

Refers to First and Citizens’ Nat'l B’ks . Latrobe 
on* (Lebanon)..............+-.-e0- P. KEISER 


Reference Farmers’ National Bank of ah Pa., 
— Palmyra Bank of Palmyra Pa. General law 


collections. Prompt attention given to busi- 
Lewiabe ~~ Uni etre ie. Peoet Shaughnessy 
urg (Union).......... aug 
Refers to Lewisburg National Ban 
Lewistown’ (Mifflin)............0.... oward O 
Lock Haven* (Clinton) .............. ; ry YOUNGMAN 
Commercial matters given attention 
ahaa Ae Ay (Schu | RR Mae 1. Y. Sollenger 
Carbon) sess Horace De Y. Lentz 
gos to the First a Second National Banke. 
(Allegheny).........2.-..-- sty 
(Orawheay easinne, esneneid Joshua Douglass 
Media* (Delaware)......... William Cloud Alexander 
Refers to a Firei National Bank of Media. 
a, . eeereeses Senge Jobn W. Bell 
Miffinburg (Un (Oaten) AE MS <— P. Glover 
Milton (Northumberland)............. M. Reber 


berland 

Refers to the Milton Trust & Safe Deposit Go 

Mount Carmel (Northamberland)..... BASTRESS 
General law and na prrem My ee for non- 
residents given prom tion. Notary in office. 
Refers to First Na’ ae Bank, anes and 
the Brad 1 adelphia. 





Norristown* (Montgomery). .... WM. F. oeonenonss 
Oil City (Venango)............22--+.00-0- 
PHILADELPHIA* (Philadelphia) 

S$. H. ALLEMAN (Law firm Sharp & Alleman 
603 & 605 Chestnut st. Business established 
in 1867. Commercial, insurance law and col- 
lections. Collection de epertmene thoroughly 
cauipped. References: The Bradstreet Co. or 
bank or prominent business house in 
Philadelphia. 
A. J. & L. J. BAMBERGER, 1? Building, 
606 Chestnut st. Commercial law. Collections. 
Ly jal National Bank, John & 
as. Dobson, John Wanamaker &CityTrustCo. 
3, R. JCASSE 329 Drexel Bl Co com- 
mecca w and oo! ons. fers to P. P. 
upford, cashier National Bank of Republic. 
CARR $ PRANCISCUS Provident Bldg. ea 
and ——_ ion law. Collection 4 
thoroug! only mehern and well equip — 
sitions en by Notary, G. U. ciscus. 
pees erences: New York, National Wall Paper 
; Philadel oy ee eamen’s Nat'l Bank ; 
Sthantio Ret g H. W. Johns Mfg. Co.; 
—— ag Grevemeyer & Co.; C. M. Bailey's 
rien lee Hardware Co. 
CONARD & Widow , 485 Chestnut st. Attor- 
neys apd nee tay at haw. General counsel 
for Shriver, Bartlett & C 
SHRIVER, BARTLETT & CO.. 403, 435 and 437 Chest- 
Mercantile collections. 
WAGNER ry — Franklin Bidg, 133 So. 12th st. 
Dun & Co., ‘ 


rhe Mercantile 
Areney, R . a. ‘office. 


ITTSBURG ye nemeny) 

McCREADY & MOORE, Carnegie Bldg. Sole repre 
sentatives of Attorneys’ National Clearing 
House, and American Lawyers Association. 
Collections pone made. Practice in all 
courts. Refer to array, National Bank of 
Commerce, National Voal Co., Ltd., and Wal- 
ther Robertson Drug Co.., Pittsburg. 

WAY & MORRIS (Alvin A. Morris, Wm. A. Way), 
Carnegie Bldg. Long Dist. Telephone No. 1524. 
Equity, real estate and probate practice. Col- 
lection department. 

Pittston (Luzerne)............... F.C. Mosier 
Pottaville* (Schuylkill)...........- /. CUMMING, Jr 

Attorney for Miners’ National Bank. General law 

and collections. Business for non-residents given 

prompt attention. 
roitters to Piet Nation pandsaens JACOB L. FISHER 
— 10 — National Bank and Citizens’ Bank. 


Reoaen sot & SNYDER, 518 Washington st. Corporation 
and commercial law. Refer to Farmers’ Nat’) 
ant Penn oy Banks, Reading Trust Co 

i Reading Iron Co. 

O'REILLY & DEYSHER, (Jas. A. O'Reilly, E. H. 
Deysher), $08 to 610 Court st. Refer to Nat'l 
Union Bank and Farmers’ Nat’) Bank, aes 
E.J. Whitehead, Mgr. North Amer. Mercan 

cy, 206 Broadway, Nv Y.; H. Muhr’s Sons, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

ROBERT P. SHICK, 526 Washington st. Sapa 
tion and commercial law, specialties. B 088 
for non-residents given prompt attention. Re 
fers to National Union Bank, Reading Trust 
Co. and Pennsylvania Trust Co. 

TSN GINS, de dsiccscsantncsceac }. 1. KINTNER 
Collections, Orphans Court and general law busi- 
ness. _ to First National Bank of Renovo. 

I Gaientnss cncéeccanacencecess Fred H. Ely 

Scranton™ 


a ae 

— i Dd Burr Bldg. Refers to any bank 

eaale house in the city. 

JAS. *. " HAMILTON, Commonwealth Bldg. Care- 
ful attention to all legai business. fers to 
Hon. Alfred Hand, ex-Justice Pa. Supreme 
coast, Fe emen E pS E. F. Kerr, President 
First National Bank. Bedford, Pa. 

JEFFREYS 1 & HUSLANDER, Commenwealth Bldg. 
Refer to Dime Deposit & Discount Bank and 
bat — _—- ” Collections given prompt 

“in ke office. 
CHARLES i. "WELLES, Coal Exchange. Refers to 


— and Third National Banks and Lacka- 
na Trust & Safe Deposit Uo. 
Ghessniels ™(Sebuy lkill) ...... khdward W. Shoemaker 
Refers to First Nat’ land Merchants’ be x | Banks. 
South Beth ON yO . Bove 
South hlehem (Northampton) - seamed J.D 
sunbury* (Northumberland)......... cnigHT iw LOEB 
= er to ay Payne & MoCormick, bankers, 
T ua (Se agin Rev cdnanencocecaness H. B. Graeft 
Tamaau 0 ere Samuel D. Irwin 
Titusville (Cnewiecds Mth dik eeptdienadiesitl Chester L. Kerr 


Refers to the Commercial Bank of oe 


Uniontown" (Fayette)................ 

Warren* (Warren)... Dinsmaodr & Peterson 
Washington* (Washington), ........... Barn 
Wateontown (Northumber!s eccees Send 

Wellsboro* ( DNs Di diaecimaoed Merrick & Neon | 
Vie deen Jeseus a 


Wilk 

FELIX ANSART. 34 RT, Bt People’ 8 Bank Building. Com- 

mercial law and yoy a specialty. 

4. B. "FORD, Alderman, & Collecting Agency. 
Mercantile a bills payable ze ——_ 
eral collections made in any bah 
of Pennsylvania. Refers to eople’s ‘Bank. 

JOSEPH MOORE. Refers to First National Bank 
ee ~i Fn and Wilkesbarre Deposit & 





7 CANDOR on a unsold Wallamepert P for Locoming 


= 8, ora. Willimnspert W Central Penn- 
sylvania Telephone Co. 7 The oo. B. Claflin Co. 
and R.G. Dun & 


W. C. ep ey Refers to the West Branch Na- 
tional Ban 


York* (¥: im 

GEORGE W. HEIGES. References, any bank in the 
city. Prompt reports and acknow’ te. 
Personal attention to all matters. A division 
of fees at the forwarders - poe rates. Twen- 
ty-nine years experience 

Jobn A. Hoober, Security Title 3 Trust! Bldg. 

Jobn E. Kell. Refers to Drovers & Mechanics’ 


i... Cree 
owport( Pawtucket (Providence) . ROARS .-+.3. L. Jenks 
BALLOU TOWER, Industrial Trust Co., Building. 
Refer to Industrial Trust ufacturers’ 


National Bank and Atlantic National Bank. 
FRANK H. JACKSON, eB ange Collec- 
tions and commercial li 


— to Hon. Chas. Matteson, Chie? Justice 

of Rhode Island, ee Seen, and THE 
AMERICAN LAWY: 

riVidons sped Cc. STINESS. 87 Weybosset st. Collec 


ro pert attention, at Refers to Mr. 


Justice foo Stine Sane Man 
National Bank. 
bi ae re, Rc ieapanennina deanenieantl - . Mason 
esterly Penccccceccccces bert B. Crafts 
eS aeons ee Chas. F. Ballou 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
pd re 


Clande E. 
Refers to Bank of Aiken, F. B. Henderson 
¥. Turner. 


Barnwell* (Barnwell) . . Bellinger, mata 7 
Refer to Citizens’ Savings 
y 


piicadatesiieiens edt W. I. Verdier 
Camden* av EDEL: SEX? C. L. Winkler 
CHARLESTON” (Charleston) 
MORDECAI a GADSDEN, P.O. Box 156. Refer to 
any bank in city. Council for State Savings 
. (Seecard on page on back cover.) 
Columbia* (Richland).............. H iy 
panne hy on Dracdencecacsces 
Spalebee rtanburg” (Spartan Sees a buNCAN & SANDERS h SANDERS 
Bank of Spartanburg, Pacolet 
and — Mills at this - ag 
EE Ge nnacescsdesccatnenen Thomas B. Butler 


General law and collections. Refers to 
State Bank. 





( 7 
Onida* Bully; -Andrew M 
Np reeeneeanetenmate. 5 


Pierre* (Hughes)......... wecccececccecses March 
Rapid City* (Pennington).......... Temple & Gardner 
sl 


OUX FALLS* (Minnehaha) 
— — & VOORHEES. Refer to Minne. 
and Sioux Falls National Banks. 
Cc. A cH eee ee Edmison-J ameson ~ ey 
ba gs ey commercial litigation a 
Refers to State Banking & Trust Co. Co. 
pais, LYON & GATES. A 8 for State B’k’g 
& Trust Co. and 


ences Any bank or business house in the A 
|” Sea: Te 8B 
— (Bon Homme) ........  ...... x, eer 
ermillion® (oer a pinitlendiasild ined RUNYA 
Wilmot* (Roberts) ................... Howard Babcock 
Refers to the Bank of Wilmot. 
Yankton (Yankton)....................- John Holman 


TENNESSEE. 
Paccoce eveceeseccence «& 
Brownsville* (Haywood).......... o----3. W. EL 
Charlette* — sendeeccnccscsssncaces We ai GENE 
CAS wy CASE, 202-203 Richardson General 
g and commercial law. to First 
ational Bank, Co., 
Ch wag J. D. tery 


es ey thy: nicomes 4G. 


ae & COOKE, 


300-303 Richardsen 
Firet and Thied Net 1 Banks. 














MYERS & BANK ATTORNEYS AT LAW, Equitable Building, Memphis, Tennessee. 
COMMERCIAL LAW, COLLECTIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS. 


518 THE AMERICAN LAWYER. 








JAS. RODGE MeL! McLEAN, 826 Market st. Corporation 
law and coll specialties. —— for 
Citizens’ Teck a st Co. and refers to all 
banks in the - a and to Sullivan, Drew & Co 
of New York, and The Dr. J. H. McLean 
Medicine Co. of St. Louis, Mo 


Sere ot - erm RENE ICE ay | . Scales 

Colum! oS eae Figures i 

Cumberland Gap (Claiborne)........ J. H.S. Mo —. 

Elisabethtown* { (Carter)............ JOHN M. SIMERLY 
Refers to the People’s Bank. 

Jackson* ( roy akepesnesquecsens William G. Lyn» 

Enorxville* 


CORNICK. SA SANSOM & CORNICK, Deaderick Bldg. 
Special vervice ven mercantile li litigations. 
— SOLL & ON. Corporation and com- 

— ractice given special service. Refer 
to East ‘ennessee National Bank. 


Lenoir City (Loudon) .................Send to Loudon 
London* (Loudon)....................... John J. Blair 
Refers to the Citizens’ Bank. 


MemVERS. & ‘S BANKS, uitable Bldg. Members of Al 
— 8’ Na Clearing House, Commercial 
ie of America, United Law & Colleo- 
— Offices, American Lawyers’ Association, 
United Commercial Lawyers and -aaewe 
& Agencies Association. See card 
(Ham 





eee eee ewe e weer eeeeee 


werly* (Humphreys)................- “J. ¥. Shannon 
TEXAS. 

Abilene (Taylor) ..........-...-......- ated & Kirby 
Refer to the empnennd National 





Bartlett (Williamson) . E. W. JOHNSON 
Commercial law and collections prom mo —— 
to. Refers to First National Bank of Taylor, T 

Brown) Goodwin 





Coleman).....002e0+ee+ my “wee 


W. B. auton. Refers to R. B. lang, Move. 
icana* (Navarro).............------- 
Dallas* (Dallas)...........-....-- hep Ad HARREL 


Bank. 
Denison (Grayson) 5 EEA STANDIFER @ E & EPPSTEIN 
ational Bank of Denison and Merchants 

& Planters’ — Bank, Sherman. 

Denton* (Denton) ................-.-- Alvin C. Owsley 
Refers to ny ene National Bank of Denton. 
Eastland* (Eastiland)................ Scott & Brelsford 

Refer to Eastland National Bank. 


Elmo (Kaufman) 
El Paso* (E) Paso).............-. Davis, Kemp & Beall 
spent oe seeming ivan Send to Terrell, Tex 


Fort W: 
GEORGE ORGE O. Mced MCGOWN, Rooms 28 & 29 Powell Bldg. 
Attorney and Mercantile Adjuster. : 
— made to any part of the State of 


uest. 
Gainesville ( ncaa niadeipa aban 8 
Galveston* (Galveston) ............... Labatt & Labatt 
Gatesville* (Coryell).................--- = E. WALKER 
Reters to First and City National Banks. 
Greenville* (Hunt)................. Send to Commerce 
nerd Or G. D. Tarlton 
* (Harris) 
a & WATKINS, Binz Bldg. Refer to South 
Texas National Bank of Houston. 
McKinney* (Collin).........-..----.-- Be he Muse 
Refers to First National Bank 
Meridian* (Bosqne)...... "ROBERTSON ny noe RTSON 
Refer to First National k of M 
Paris* (Lamar)..........-cccccccccccccee- — & Hale 
Port Arthur (Jefferson)..............-.-- A. M. Rutan 


Refers to Mankato and First National Banks, at 
Mankato. Minn. 
San Angelo* (Tom Green) ........-. Joseph Spencer, Jr. 


San Antonio* (Bexar) 
Cc. ~< ~4% Mackey Block. Refers to L. F. Camp 
B. Green, Judges District Courts. 
JAMES. ROUTLEDGE, Commercial and land law a 
specialty. Refers to San Antonio Nat'l] Bank. 





Sherman (Grayson)..........-.-------. sy, & Culver 
Stephenville ER) - oon ovenes cesses King & Vincent 

Refer io First National Bank of a, 
—— Springs‘ (Hopkins) ..........-- Sam A. Early 
resents non-residents exclusively in commer- 

eer matters. Refers to City National Bank. 

Temple (Bell) ......-.-.----------+------- W. 8S. Banks 
Terrell (Kaufman).................- Robert L. Warren 
Texarkana (Bowie).............---.----+ Dan T. Leary 
wo ae Sea W. 8. Herndon & Sons 
aco* (McLennan)... CUN poe & CUNNINGHAM 
Provident Bldg. Special atten ition to commercial 


law and collections. Practice in State and Federal 
Courts. Attorneys for The Mercantile Adjuster, 
Snow-Church Co., Collector & Commercial Lawyer, 
Lioyd's Commercial Guide, AMERICAN BANK RE- 
Man. iefer to Far LAWYER, eto & Credit 
fer to Farmers & Merchants’ N Tat ‘| Bank, 





bere Bay ons Hardware Co., St. “Louis, Mo. 
‘Waxahac ( ) ‘J. E. Lancaster 
Weatherford* (Parker).. .--W. R. Vivrett 
Wichita Falls (Wichita) .J. H. Barwise, Jr. 


Tom Dies 





The doors, when open, 
slide backward, over the 
books into the case, and 
are out of the way.—Al- 
ways complete, yet never 
finished. -Wernicke pays 
the Freight.— Satisfaction 
guaranteed.— Agencies in 
® all leading cities; 

THE WERNICKE CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











. ansemond). 


Cc. 
* = (Weben) te ERAS George McCormick Nd). ---2-+ 200. s+eee-J. W. Chinn, Jr 
tah “s 8. K. King | Winchester* 


Salt Lake* (Sait Lake) 
BOOTH, LEE & GRAY, Sth floor Arerbach Block. WASHINGTON. 


gation especial! Colfax* (Whitman).... 


WERNICKE SYSTEM ELASTIC Bookcases 


A System of Units that Grows with the Library, 


——— 































Hee e ee ee eeeeee 


\everseeseeesJOhn J, Williams 


eceecceeeees-Oraven & Canfield 


Commercial li y- 
JOHN W. BURTON, Rooms 11 & 12 le Block. | Dayton* (Columbia)....................... C.F 
Whatcom 


Refers to Utah National Bank. ollections | New Whatcom* ( 


) Neterer 
= lene ote and remitted. North Yakima’ (Yakima)...............$. C. HENTON 
FRANK PIE > poems 306-307 McCornick Bldg. Refers ~ Yakima National Bank. 

itman 


Attorn McCornick & Co., bankers. 

SHEPARD . SANFORD, Commercial Block. Com- 
mercial and —- law a specialty. Refers 
to Commercial and Utah National Banks and 
The Freed Furniture & Carpet Co. 








I Gait ccndhacdécscccecaeea McClure & Bass 
VERMONT. — ( pohenteh wane exebasene Ault & Munns 
Alburgh (Grand Isle)............- Send to St. Albans ARMOUR, First National 
Barre ( Wash + cptemnnenenneee Edward W. Bisbee —— roy ee ae National > 
Brandon (Rutland eames idiward 8. Marsh ane w. pia First ‘Nat'l Bank Bid 
PP eee Pee re eee rr) he . t at’ 
Brattleboro Onn P- a sceeeccecoce Kittredge Haskins senting Whitman, Stevens and Gpeltinc Oe. 
VERMONT COMMERCIAL & COLLECTION AGENCY, Shes ttl tee oe 
ee 6 Syed 6 ee, ees DANSON & HUNEKE, Granite Block. ( 
ym Collections vigorously handled. real estate and probate law. Collections. 
Refer to Burlington Trust Co. Tacoma” (Pierce) 
East Fairfield (Franklin) Send to St. Albans aLLYS & CAMPBELL, 29 to 32 Gross Block (Ex. 
Enosburgh (Franklin) ... Judges Supreme and Superior Courts. Refer 
Georgia (Franklin)... EASTERDAY b EASTERDAY, Bernice Bldg. Reler 
Seecccccccscecoce 5 ice 
Montpelier“ Washington). any the city. 
i | Bo th Hes ro" (Gran Isle) dito St. J Walla Walla (Walla Walla)........-....... W. Clark 
* (Ra )--eeeeerenecee recs is M. WEST VIRGINIA. 
~ | Se Cr... seesececeeeees An Addison* (Webster)............ Thurmond & Wysong 
St. ( Ht. omT Refer to Buckhannon Bank at Buckhannon. 
Refers to Weldon National Bank, St. Albans. Buchannon* (Upshur) __A. M. Ponndstone 
St Johnabury* (Caledonia)...........-Henry Blodgett | Burton (Wetael)...---.-...-.--7.,-W 
Woodstock* (Windsor)............ French & Southgate Refers to soar Bank of iianningion We 
Charleston* (Kanawha) own, Jackson i) 
VIRGINIA. Charlestown” (Jefferson) ........... Forrest W. Brown 
* (Alexandria). ............- m G. Bent Refers to the Bank of Charlestown. 
Charlottes * (Albemarle)............-. Ly Clarksburg* (Harrison)............--..-- Cc. aS Lynch 
Clifton F (Allegheny) .........-.-.. OW Clattee) .ccccccccnceccccees- A. B. Fleming 
Danville (Pittsylvania).......... WITHERS & WITHER Grafton“ — peabincendaonnetens 6s ira E. Robinson 
Refer to er Grange Bank, Planters’ National | Huntington‘ ( Dl) ....--eeeee .- Vinson & Thom 
Bank A Danville Jackson C. H.* <n srecccccccccsse Warren 


ton) B. Robertson (Berk 
froderickebure (s L. E. — banker, Caps Charles. Refers fo Citizens” 
oe a Le ) -- are and collections. 
re on podcoos JOHN E. *ROLLER prompt attention. 


National Bank. General law 
usiness for non-residents given 


Montgomery (Fayette)............-. Smith & Dunbar 
——— (Halifax) LESTE Te PTT James “s Guthrie Refers to Mayor. postmaster and county officials. 
fers to Bank of Halifax at this piece Moundsvillle* (Marshall) ..............---. J. W. Rita 
Lsxington" | id midge) pébeschebeases A. Glasgow | New Martinsville (Weteel) 223 W. NEWMAN 
= Collecting a specialty. Refers to The New Mar- 
LyTAMES EC ED UNDS. Commercial Jaw and collec- tinsville an , James Hill. Mont Burrous, Levi 
tions. a business a specialty. Refers Oblinger, I. Rosenberg, Irvin Ober, B. Y. Morgan, 
to Commercia) Bank and People's 5 Bank. James V. ayes Merchants. 
Magruder (Tot’).......ccccreccccccccccce H. Ewan | Parkersburg’ (W ood) 
Manassas* (Prince William) ........ L. A. arkin Jr. JOHN F. HUTCHINSON. Refers to First National 
Refers to the National Bank of Manassas. Bank. Attorneys for Balte. & Ohio R.R. Co. 
Manchester* (Chestertield).......... Lawrence P. Pool Balto. & Ohio Southwestern R. R. Co., Martin- 
Matbews* (Mathews) ............... John B. Donovan dale Mercantile Agency, Chicago, Bonds Com- 
Refers to yo ad a 1 Bank of ob bee Va. mercial Agency. Chicago, United Law & Col- 
ews* (W WE ccccccceccccs R. G. Bickford a * N.'Y., Deering Harvester Co., Chi- 
Norfolk* (Norfolk 99 No ry and stenographer in office. 
NEELY, SELDNER & WARRINGTON, 230 Main st. | Loomis. & WATSON. Refer to the Second 
Commercial, collection, robate law. Liti- | tional Bank. ab 
Refer to any loca) bank. MERRICK & SMITH. Commercial, corporation 





THO AS  yEFFERSON ANDOLPH, 125 Main st. insurance law. Real estate litigation. Col- 
Commercial law and collections. Refers to lections lle West Virginia ap 
Norfolk National Bank, Marine Bank and = a Refer to Parkersburg — First 
City National Bank. ks. (See card, back page 
Mates MEsbsedsso<e Davis & McIlvaine MOATS. . PETERKIN, Fourth &I ullana & y . ae 
Pertamouth* (Norfolk) .................-- + rs Crocker to Second National Bank. General law 
Pulaski* (Pulaski) ...........----++++-- D. Hull, Jr collections. Business for non-residents give? 
* (Henrico; prompt attention. Notary public. 
W. 0. SKELTON, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Van Win je & Ambler. Refer vo the Parkersburg 
and commercial law. Refers to Nat onal and First N: Banks. 
Bk and J. L. Williamed-Sone, bankers. Petersburg (Grant) ........ evsaqn Reynolds & nceR 
o (Roanoke) Sana Johnston, Graves & Johnston | Point Pleasant* (Mason)........--.---- J, S. SPEN 
Biannton® (a agneta).... ichmabmnnaidl Blease & P. Refers to Merchants’ National Bank. cxiTT 
eT, * | Ravenswood ( Race FO 


Bouldin. J 
Pa oop Refers to Bank of 
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— —— 
“4 faint Marys* (Pleasan i Evanston* (Uinta)...............-<«-- log | % White —— Continued 
Augustine M. Campbell. Rotten to Weed County Lander* (Fremont) -.........0+-.0+-+++ H. Fourt -% BENTLEY & CO. Refer to Law Bop hy 
k, Parkersburg, W. Va. Laramie* (Albany)........0000+-s0--+-- N. E. Corthell Upper Canada. Commercial law and 
A.J. Porter. Newcastle* (Weston)...:........---...+- Gri Bros , bwes, 
ie* (Tyler) bicéuie dabaamaiae me i % Gre, regory SEE CEN ond nan ncnanssasgcees D. H. Craig CLARKE, {ILTON & SWABEY, Barristers 
Wayne" (Wayne) cccgnsceSe Be @ Rock pontine aes a becdédssoeses <. C. Hamlin onge st. 
Defers rst ational Bank of Gore, ‘W.Va. Sheridan* (Sheridan)................. E. E Ww. J. CLARK, Traders Bank Building. : 
Eiscessées sesues W.M. Werkman | Sundance* (Coca eadsnabibddbdeeasascoseen J. L. Stote Commercial law. Refeis to A ‘E ummer, 











ing. corporations under the 
ginia. 
Cumercial 1 





tigation and 























ginia Legislature. 
8. G. y= 1421 Chapline st. 
«. 
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Boscobel (Grant) 
Refers 





Falls* (Chippewa). 











se || 























Be* (IOWA).02cccc cc cccccccesces 
Teo * (Ean 
Refers to Guneeve Valley Bank of Eau C 
Jr ond du Lac* (Fond du Lac)..... 
une Green Bay* (Brown) 


Cady & Cady. 


Water Co. 
Sheridan & Evans. 


T (Mm. 0.) 


ial collec 
PO aay 


e (Kewaunee) 


wi LTER 


Marinette" (Marinette 


Banks of Marinette. 
UKEE* (Milwaukee) 


Bank, ane? 
JOHN F. BURKE, 


Hon. Wm 


Eastern Re. of Wis., Mil 


S88 & Ge RF F 853 EF EE BSS Seek 











(Gnio) 
TM. GARVIN. Special attention given to organiz- 
ay and careful attention 
counsel Garvin Mercantile Agency, Chairm 


of the Committee on Judiciary of the West Vir. 
Refers to Exchange Bank. 


Wells Goody 9 Refers toWm.0'Brien, Mayor. 
Sayre SIN. 


10 Banik of A. J. Pipkin 





Colman & :~- i 


Refer to the Citizens’ National Bank. 
Joan C. & A. C. Neville. Refer to Green Bay 


Refer to Citizens’ National 
and fellogs National Banks. 


FETWERS ". ) JEFFRIS (M.G.), FIFIELD (C.L.)& 
QUA Attorneys for First National 
im Merchants & a Savings Banks. 


Refer to First National’ and ‘Stephenson National 


MILWA 
AUSTIN, HAMILTON & BADING, Germania Bldg. 
Commercial and corporation law. 
First National Bank and Second Ward Savings 
= gen 4 Su oy or local courts. 
Water st. 
——- and cameeall law, specialties. 


(See o 
RUBLEE A. “Cove, Fisnkinget Bldg. 
. Seaman, 


E. De F. Barnett of St. P aul, Minn. 

















laws of West Vir- 
ven 


collections. — 


at Boscobel. 
Jenkins & Jenkins 


Reese & Miller 
GEORGE o A a 


“WARSHAL COWELL 


Quinlan & Daily 


Refer to 
Mercantile 


Refers to 
U. 8. District Judge of 
waukee Nat'l] Bank, 


Hume & Oellerich 


CANADA. 
Fredericton (York) w = 


oncton (W 
St. John* (St. John).. 
St. Stephen (Charlotte) deqnee4eaeaen 
Refers to the Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Woodstock* Ca) eccencne Fisher & A. B. Connell 
Refer to Bank of Nova Scotia and People’s Bank 
of Halifax. 
NEW FOUNDLAND. 

St. Johns (St. Johns)..............<<+- Kent & Howley 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
Amherst* (Cumberland).. aaeeek 
Annapolis Royal* es esneese 
HALIFAX* (Halifax 

—. —— ~ 2S tie. 


HARRIS. WENRY a & CAHAN. (Robert E. Harris, 
. C.; William A. Hen , L.L.B.; Charles 
Cahan, L.L.B.) Solicitors of Merchants’ 

and Union Banks of Halifax. Collections ; 
ge marine and admiralty practice; 


Lunenb —, <n" 
A. Chesley, Refers to Halifax Banking Co. of 


which I am local solicitor. 
Charles W. Lane. Refers to Lunenburg Agency 
of the Merchants’ Bank of Halifax. 
New Glasgow (Picton)....Fraser, Jennisen & Graham 
Refer to Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Parrsboro (Cumberland)....... . .C. 8. Muir 
Springhill (Cumberland) Send to Amherst, N.S. 
Stellarton (Picton) — to New Glasgow 
Sydney* (Cape Breton). .... Jj. G. MacECHEN 
Commercial law and seer corfespondence a 
specialty. Refers to Merchants’ Bank of Halifax. 
Truro* (Colchester) Longworth & a 
Westville (Picton) ............! r vd New G 
Yarmouth* ‘Yarmouth).... .Sandford H. Pelton, C. 
Boston Marine Bl Refers to Bank of Yarmouth 
and Exchange Bank of Yarmouth. 


ONTARIO. 


Wm. M.1I 


Attorneys for Bank 


I GI hkdai cansocneseccebesens 
Refers to Agency Bank of Toronto. 

Belleville* (Hastings)........... WILLIAM N. PONTON 
Vice-Consul of the U.S. Refers to Merchants’ 
Bank of Canada and City and County officials. 

Chatham* (Kent)....... ........ William H. Robinson 
Refers to Agencies Canadian Bank of Commerce 

and Bank of Montreal. 

Geld COP cen ccccecansnsceccacccs W.J. Millican 

Solicitor for Imperial Bank of Canada. 








Trusts C 
LAIDLAW, KAPPELE a wee pe 
for he 


So or Imperia) Ran 
EDWARD MEEK, Mail Bldg, Cer. ne & Bay ste. 


Barrister, soliciter iter, notary lic, 
R. S. . NEVILLE, 1 18 & 20 King at., West. Barrister, 
Solicitor, Notary Public, Commissioner for On-. 
tario, Quebec and meen Solicitor for Pub- 
lishers mercialUnion. New York Chicago: 
Merchants’ Legal ion, N. Y.; 
national Collection Association, —— owe 


paper Union, American Ne 

Association, &c. Refers tod. Suit Smith, @: Ox Tulleten, Cc. 

OC. Cox = 1 +4 be Rly f the the City 
unse for C) on 0 City. 

of Toronto; Messrs. John Macdonald & Co.,, 

wholesale ‘dry goods merchants, Toroote 

Special attention to mercantile, copyright and 


‘QUEBEC. 
— ~ - a -- inniadthahidiimibitiama nities’ 
TownshipsB’k at Richmond que 
=anmene (Montreal) 
beer ye, & dang ys Rooms 612, 613 and 


k Life —- 

MARTIN: HOWAN, 12 Place d’armes. Refers to Peo- 
le’s Ban Halifax, Quebec, and Garand & 
erroux, le oy Montreal; Henry 

camieee wrence Hall, Montreal. 

MACMASTER y MACLENNAN, ‘he Temple, St. 

James st. Adv Le ters, &c. Cable. 


address, ‘Macmas 
McGIBBON, an NRYAN A MI & MITCHELL, Canada, 
eGibbon, , Th. Chase- 


Cangrae OC, 2 P es Ryan, Victor. 
e 
Mitchel” Edouard Surveyer,) _ 
Quider’ tus Din -Caron, tland & Stuart. 
BRITISH coLuanaa. 


MANITOBA, 
Draudon* (Brandon)........ ---Henderson 
Portage la Prairies 7 peccecascccessoseses 


(PortageLaPrairie)...8. R. right 









































hy ke Kingston (Frontense).... veranda "Ktog | Calgary ( W. L. Bernard 
icacidacmaitihddacal E. S. Bak “ seeceseccseceeresnces W. Le j 
Bene lacing snc ccovovsscnceee Jin W. Owen, | an ess cn. ‘iafors ts Moors Bagi | Baginn (husiulbla)------------Sisaliats & Baboon, 
—ceelletaay fe tg meee Ottawa (Carleton). mecCRAKEN, HENDERSON & MCKAY 
ae Cate, Sanborn, Lamoreux & Park ters. Solici 
"(Dougiaa) Sek stihibabkeneie See West Saperier = ris ae = og of Ottawa, M EXICO. 
Viogua’ (Vernon veeeeeC. W. Graves | cocomh (Heron) R. 8. Hays | MEXICO (City of)...........-. ¥. Sepulveda, Bor 476 
Va lers to the Bank’ of Viroqus. | —___ | Seaforth (Huron) -.............-....-s.---- ys 
igh Wetertown se Bonk vascecenen Willem H. Woodard | 9, Qagera.te tee-Deminion Bank. se & Baron ENGLAND 
ve a a jag & renee | BEATTY, cBtACusTOCK NESBITT, cHaDwick & | LONDON Afiddlesex) a 
eS rida Winer | MUG a heey ape | ign Meng pps Coca Sa 
=o WYOMING. Nesbitt "W. BR Riddell, Et Ghadwio street. (See card front page. 
: Resin City* (Big Horn)..............-+-- W. S. Col omas P 
Be cig ic torn nnn; Scaling | gma Fer Gat, Wa Broun Dee JAPAN. 
law Geer” (Natrona) ......ccccccccccccccces C. B. \ patieg McKay, C. W. Beatty.) Solicitors for Bank ot | YOKOHAMA. 
ven ra Mann Toronto, Board of Trade and R. G. Dun & Co. GEORGE H. SCIDMORE, Counsellor at Law. Gen- 
a _— e0ense ceccesesce Charles F. ‘ (Mercantile Agency), New York. eral pi ce. Patents and trade marks. 
D 
abe ae ee So aa lt a 
= § CORPORATE AND NOTARY SEALS, ONLY $2.00. 
Mar- 
Levi 
ea, . 
re sa Seals that we furnish are on the Celebrated Star 
Ce Presses which have no superior. Send for Catalogue. 
Com- 
, Col- 
Chi- 
“4 CERTIFICATES OF STOCK. 
sal We are prepared to furnish fine lithographed Certificates of Stock, 
| Oe suitable for any Corporation. Handsomely engraved, with fine tinted panels, 
First vignettes, border and backs, well bound, numbered and perforated, with 
Refer stub end for record, at following prices: 
r and 
an Book of (00, + $4.00. | Book of 300, - $9.00.{ I7 Styles. 
sburg e 200, bad 6.50. ™ 500, ° bad 12.00. Sample Free. 
NCER Catalogue of Stamps, Stencils, Seals, Badges, &c. mailed on application. 









Address THE SCHWAAB STAMP & SEAL CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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THE AMERICAN LAWYER. 















RELIABLE ATTORNEYS. 


Ree eee eee eee 8 eee ee 


CALIFORNIA, * 


EMMONS & EMMONS, 
Attorneys at Law, 





Leos Angeles, San Francisco, Cal. 


Portland, Oregon. 


Foreign Business a Specialty. 











COLORADO. 
CHAS. A. MacMILLAN, ) yexyer, 
Attorney & Counselor, COLo. 


$15-17 Ernest & Cranmer Bldg. 

Collections and Commercial Law a Specialty. Personal 
attention given Collections anc ane adjustments anywhere in 
Colorado. 

REFERENC CES: 


First National Bank, Denver, Colo. ; viedo & en 
Co., “w 7) Md.; Investors’ Security Co., Bosto: 
Mass.; Aitna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Notary Public. 





Depositions Taken. 








ILLINOIS. 


JOSEPH 0. MORRIS, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
Suite 1317 and 1318 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Commercial, corporation and real estate law. Special ex- 
perience in insolvency litigation and adjustments. 


REFERENCES: Bankers’ _ Bank, Washburn 
& Moen Mfg Co. and Hibbard, 8 pencer, Bartlett & Co., 
and special references, bank < or mercaatile, in any 








LOUISIANA. 





COLLECTIONS. 


SCHOLARS & SCHREIBER, 
Attorneys, 

NEW ORLEANS, 

References :—Attorne’ ay Cleari: Ho’ 


neapol 
Pr is Seantter, Ni las Burke Co., L’t on. 
Connell Iron Works, John Blank & Uo., New Orleans. 


LOUISIANA. 





Cemmercial Law, Collections and General 
Practice. 








MASSACHUSETTS, 





BOSTON. 


FRANK G. NESBITT & CoO., 


(Member of Attorneys National Clearing House.) 


Mercantile Law and Collections a Specialty 


CHAS. T. COTTRELL, Atty at Law, Counsel. 


ag 4 my National Bank. 
° te Com 
Boston Reference : ; Jendm, March Ue” 

New York Biscuit Company. 








MINNESOTA. 


M. H. MctMAHON, 
Attorney at Law, 


#1 Exchange Building, DULUTH, MINN. 





Member of the Attorneys’ National Clearing House. 


General Practice in all Courts—State and 
Federal. Collections and Com- 
mercial Law a Specialty. 

We ae poromes and careful nal attention to ali 

ees 


t us in Duluth or Northern Minnesota. 
ittances inade on day of payment. 


Large Experience in Collectio: Assignmen Bank- 
ruptcy and Ketates. 14 


Refer to any Bank or Business House Duluth. 
Depositions Taken. Notaries in Office. 








MISSISSIPPI. WEST VIRGINIA, 
HAS. SCOIT & E. H. WOODS,| "yes Lavis Ge 
C Attorneys at Law, MERRICK & SMITH. 


ROSEDALE, Bolivar Ce, MISSISSIPPI. 

Refer to Bank of Rosedale, of which said Chas. Scott 
is president; Memphis National Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 
Hanover National Bank, New York City, Supreme 
Court Judges of Mississippi 





Attorneys at Law, 
PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA, 
Commen, Corporation and Insurance Law, Real 


eaten. Collections throughout weal =, 
Virginia and Southern Uhio. 


Practice in Federal Courts, Court of Appeals ang and ta 
Counties of Wood, Wirt, Ritchie, Jackson and Pleasants, 


Refer to Parkersburg Nat. | Bank and Firat Nat. Bank, 








NEW JERSEY. 


CHARLES L. R. CAMFBELL, 
Attorney at Law, 


317 Market Street, CAMDEN, N. J. 
SOLICITOR IN CHANCERY. 
MASTER IN CHANCERY. 
Prompt and personal attention to all legal busi 





a 
WISCONSIN 


JOHN F. BURKE, 
Attorney and Counselor, 
395 East Water St., MILWAUKEE, Wis, 
Mercantile collections and commercial law a 


References: First National Bank and Shadbolt & Boyt 
Iven o., unsolicited. Attorney for Wm. Frankfurth Hard. 
ware 

















NEW YORK. 


CARTIER, HUGHES & DWIGHT, 


Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 
Suite 150-160, 








WaLTER 4 Genres. 

CHARLES Ui 

Epwakp F. Dwiaxr. 96 Broadway 

ARTHUR C. RounpDs. and 

MARSHALL B. CLARER. 6 Wall Street, 

Groner W. ScHURMAN. NEW YORK. 

Counsel for Western National Bank; of Counsel for the 
Chemical National Bank. 





POWELL & DAMRON, 


Attorneys & Counselors, 
206 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Practice in State and Federal Courts. 














OHIO. 
SAMUEL BURGERT, 
Attorney at Law, 
CANTON, : OH10. 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS. NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Collections promptly attended to. 
REFERENCE; ANY BANK IN THE CITY. 


‘| W. £. BEEGHLY, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
16 and 17 Davis Block, DAYTON, OHIO. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LITIGATION. 


References :—Third and Winters National Banks. 











SOUTH CAROLINA. 


M ORDECAI & GADSDEN, 
Attorneys at Law, 
(T. Moultrie Mordecai. Philip H. Gadsden.) 
43-47 Broad Street, Charleston, S. C. 


PRACTICE IN THE STATE AND FEDERAL COURTS. 


Special attention given to Collecti 
pay Oorperats on, Commercial + yt 


pro 





South Carolina for Postal Tel Cable 


Latern Hallw “Tne. Ameri a Bonding & Trust 
e American 

Com mya Baltimore, ©, Md.; Sta te Bat peta, 

Mu e Insurance Com- 

pany of New ew Xo Georra Mata Casualty Co.; Armour & 





Refer sean any bank in Charleston; 

National Park x peak of New York; Standard Oi] Compan 

of Louisville, K ByiPe First National Bank, Charleston; Daniel 

Miller & more, or any other ‘well —— Collect- 
ay KA the United States. 








WASHINGTON. 


JAMES W. COOL, 


Attorney at Law, 
First National Bank Building, 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Representing Whitman, Stevens and Spokane Counties. 
Immediate answers to correspondence. 
Reference : Old National Bank of Spokane. 











—— 


J. HERBERT SHEDD, A.M.,C.E 
Engineering Expert, 

Upon all Hydraulic juestions, including flow and 
volume of Under, Water, Sewerage, Water 
Works, Land age, the development and utilizs 
tion of Water Power, Municipal Problems, ete. Ep. 

neer of the noted Providence Water Works and 
vidence Sewerage. Court cases thoroughly Pre. 


P. O. Adévess, » Providence, RI I. 


anadian | 
ollections. a 


ATTORNEYS desiring to establish 
a connection bringing Canadian Collections 
and general business would do well to place 
their name iu the Legal Directory of Canada 
Law Journal (Established 1855) the organ of 
the Law Society, issued semi-monthly. The 
Journal reaches every lawyer in Canada, 
with very few exceptions. 

For terms and sample copy write 


CANADA LAW JOURNAL COMPANY, 


2 Terento Street, Toronto, Canada, 


OW IS the Time 


you should be getiing ready 
® to endure the strain of winter 
business monotony. Bicycle 
exercise does the business—it 
cheers you up, braces you up 
and puts you in condition. Co- 
lumbias are the best — don’t 
wait until next year, buy now 
and get the benefits of this 
year’s riding—you won't regret 


1897 Columbia Bicycles 
$] 





















to all 
alike. 


Standard of 
the World. 


t Hartford Pe ag better than any ¢ 
$50, $45, $40. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
If Columbias are iy eas kao segeeeeniae in 


cept Columbia, 


SETSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSTSTSFTSTTTFTFTFTFGTEGTETTS 





your vicinit; 









